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In continuing our sketches of eminent teachers and educators, we 
shall dwell* in this number of our Journal, on the life, and ser- 
vices of one who was both a practical teacher, and a widely influen- 
tial educator,—at once eminently successful in a new, and difficult 
department of human culture, and in diffusing by pen, voice, and 
example, sound views as to principles and methods of instruction 
and discipline applicable to schools of different grades and character. 
But he was not only a successful teacher, and a wise educator, but the 
founder of an institution by which thousands have already been res- 
cued from the doom of ignorance, and isolation from their kind; 
and tens of thousands more will yet be introduced to the boundless 
store of human and divine knowledge, to the delights of social inter- 
course, to a participation in the privileges of American citizenship, 
to a practical skill in the useful and liberal arts, and to the ability 
generally of adding each something to the stock of human happiness, 
and subtracting something from the sum of human misery. For 
his widely beneficent life and sublime Christian virtues, the world 
has added one other name to its small roll of truly good men, who 
have founded institutions of beneficence, and lifted from a portion of 
our race the burden of a terrible calamity ;— . 

One other name with power endowed, 
To cheer and guide men onward as they pass,— 
One other image on the heart bestowed, 
To dwell there beautiful in holiness. 
"©The following sketch ‘is abridged from a“ Tribute to Gallaudet. A Discourse on the 
Life, Character, and Services of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, L L. D., delivered before the 
Citizens of Hartford, 7th January 1852, with an Appendix, containing History of Deaf-mute 


as a and Institutions. By Henry Barnard. p. 267.” 
Vou. I, No. 4.—29. 
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Tomas Horxiys Gauiavuvet was born in the city of Philadelphia, 
on the tenth of December, 1787. His father, Peter W. Gallaudet, 
was descended from that branch of a Huguenot family, which fled from 
France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, and settled afterwards 
near New Rochelle, in New York, on the borders of Connecticut. His 
mother, Jane Hopkins, was the daughter of Captain Thomas Hopkins, 
—a descendant of one of the first settlers of Hartford, whose name is 
recorded on the historical monument in the old burial-ground in the 
rear of the Centre Church. The family removed to Hartford in 1800, 
where the son continued ever after to reside. 

Mr. Gallaudet completed his preparation at the Hartford Gram- 
mar School for the sophomore class of Yale College, which he entered 
in the autumn of 1802, in the fifteenth year of his age,— an age, as 
he often remarked, too young, to enable a student to reap the full 
advantage of a collegiate course of study and discipline. Although 
quite young, — the youngest member of his class, and by temperament 
and habit inclined to be cheerful and even mirthful,— he was ever studi- 
ous, achieving a reputation for sound scholarship, second to no other 
in his class distinguished for the talent and attainments of its mem- 
bers, strictly observant of the laws of the institution, and gradu- 
ated before he was eighteen years old. During his connection with 
college, he was remarkable for the accuracy of his recitations in every 
department of study, and was particularly eminent in mathematics, 
and for proficiency in English composition. To his early attention to 
mathematics we may attribute much of that discipline which enabled 
him to summon his mental vigor and resources at will, and to his 
early and constant practice of English composition, that facility and 
felicity of expression which characterized his conversation and more 
elaborate discourses. 

Soon after leaving college he entered upon the study of law, in the 
office of Hon. Chauncey Goodrich. Here, as in everything he under- 
took, he was punctual and methodical, his recitations were remark- 
able for their accuracy, and he gave every assurance of his becoming 
in time a thorough and successful lawyer. The state of his health, 
which was never robust, compelled him, at the close of the first year, 
to suspend his legal studies, which he never resumed. The interval, 
before he entered on his duties as tutor in Yale College, in 1808, was 
devoted to an extensive course of reading in English literature, and 
the practice of English composition. His experience as tutor enabled 
him to review and extend his collegiate studies, and introduced him to 
the subject of education as a science, and to its practical duties as an 
art. No one could appreciate more highly than he did the value of 
even a brief experience in teaching, as a school of mental and moral 
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discipline, and as the most direct way to test the accuracy of attain- 
ments already made. 

About this time, his health requiring a more active life, he under- 
took a business commission for a large house in New York, the 
prosecution of which took him over the Alleghanies, into the States 
of Ohio and Kentucky, — and on his return, with the intention of 
pursuing a mercantile life, he entered as a clerk in a counting-room in 
the city of New York. But neither law nor commerce seemed to 
open the field in which he could labor with his whole heart and 
mind, although he often referred to his early acquaintance with their 
elementary principles and forms of business and practice, as a valuable 
part of his own education. Neither did he regard his collegiate 
education as at all an inappropriate preparation for a lifé of active 
mercantile business. He never entertained, for himself or his children, 
the absurd and mischievous notion, which is too prevalent in society, 
that a man having a collegiate or a liberal education must necessarily 
preach, or practise law, or hold a political office, or trade, or spec- 
ulate on a large scale, to be respectable. He regarded the thorough 
training of the mind, and large acquaintance with books and men, as 
a fit preparation for any business or pursuit. 

Mr. Gallaudet made a public professionof his religious faith, and 
became a member of the First Congregational Church of Hartford, 
under the ministry of Rev. Dr. Strong. In the fall of 1811, he com- 
menced the study of theology at Andover, which he prosecuted with 
his usual diligence and success, amid all the interruptions and draw- 
backs of delicate health. He was licensed to preach in 1814, and 
received, immediately, an invitation to assume the pastoral relations 
with a church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and from several par- 
ishes in Connecticut ; but, although admirably adapted for such a life, 
his Master had work for him in other and no less important fields of 
Christian duty. 

Mr. Gallaudet was now twenty-seven years old. His life, thus 
far, was a course of diligent and thorough prepzration for a career of 
eminent usefulness in any department of literary or professional labor. 
His mind was disciplined and enriched by an assiduous improvement 
of all the advantages of one of the best colleges in our country. He 
had assured himself of his own knowledge, by his success as « practi- 
eal teacher. He had devoted much t'me to the attentive study of 
English literature, and to the practice of English composition. He had 
gained a knowledge of the elementary principles of law, and of legal 
forms, by an attendance on legal proceedings in court, and in the office 
of a successful practitioner. He had gone through a thorough course 
of theo!ogical study, and had already officiated with great acceptance 
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as a preacher in a temporary supply of the pulpit in several places. 
He had seen much of the world, and the transactions of business, in 
travel, and in the practical duties of the store and the counting-room. 
He was universally respected for his correct life, as well as thorough 
‘scholarship, and beloyed for his benevolent feelings, social qualities, 
and courteous manners. He was ready for his mission. That mission 
was the*long-neglected field of deaf-mute instruction, to which his 
attention had already been turned from his interest in little Alice 
Cogswell,* whose father’s residence was in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of his own home, and who was, also, the companion of his own 
younger brothers and sisters. It was during an interview in his 
father’s garden, where Alice was playing with other children, that Mr. 
Gallaudet, then a student at Andover, succeeded in arresting her 
attention by his use of signs, the natural language of the deaf and 
dumb, and in giving her a first lesson in written language, by teaching 
her that the word hat represented the thing, hat, which he held in his 
hand. Following up this first step, in such methods as his own inge- 
nuity could suggest, and with such lights as he could gather from a 
publication of the Abbé Sicard, which Dr. Cogswell had procured from 
Paris, Mr. Gallaudet, from time to time, succeeded in imparting to 
her a knowledge of many simple words and sentences, which were 
much enlarged by members of her own family, and, especially, by her 
first teacher, Miss Lydia Huntley [better known as Mrs. Sigourney].t 
This success encouraged her father in the hope that, instead of sending 
his child, made more dear to him by her privations, away from home, 
to Edinburgh, or London, for instruction in the schools of Rev. R. 
Kinniburgh, or Dr. Watson, a school might be opened in Hartford. 
Dr. Cogswell had already ascertained, by a circular addressed to the 
Congregational clergymen of Connecticut, that there were at least 
eighty deaf mutes in the state, many of whom were young enough to 
attend a school ; and his Christian benevolence prompted the aspira- 
tion and belief that it was not the “will of our Father who is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.” With these data 
and aims before him, and with such information as he could gather as 
to the progress and results of deaf-mute instruction in Europe, he 
addressed himself to the Christian benevolence and kind feelings of his 
neighbors and friends, for their codperation. A meeting was accord- 
ingly held at his house, on the thirteenth of April, 1815, composed 





* We shall give, in a subsequent number of the Journal, a brief biographical sketch of Alice 
Cogswell, whose name is so indissolubly connected with the history of deaf-mute instruction in 
America. 

t Mrs. Sigourney has given an interesting sketch of Alice, in her interesting volume entitled 
“My Pupils,” published by Carter, New York, 1563. 
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(as appears from a journal kept by Mr. Gallaudet) of Mason F. 
Cogswell, M. D., Ward Woodbridge, Esq., Daniel Wadsworth, Esq., 
Henry Hudson, Esq., Hon. Nathaniel Terry, John Caldwell, Esq., 
Daniel Buck, Esq., Joseph Battel, Esq. (of Norfolk), the Rev. Nathan 
Strong, D.D., and Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet. The meeting was 
opened with the invocation of the Divine blessing on their undertaking, 
by Rev. Dr. Strong, and after a full discussion of the practicability of 
sending some suitable person to Europe, to acquire the art of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb, Dr. Cogswell and Mr. Woodbridge * were 
appointed a committee to obtain subscriptions for the purpose, and 
ascertain the name of a suitable person who would consent to go. 

To Mr. Gallaudet, the eyes of all interested in the object were 
instinctively turned, as the one person, qualified beyond all others, by 
his manners, talents, attainments, and Christian spirit, to engage in 
this mission. After much prayerful consideration of the subject, and 
not till he had failed to enlist the agency of others in this pioneer 
work of benevolence, on the twentieth of April, 1815, he informed Dr. 
Cogswell and. Mr. Woodbridge “that he would visit Europe for the 
sake of qualifying himself to become a teacher of the deaf and dumb 
in this country.” On the twentieth of May following, he sailed for 
New York, in the prosecution of his benevolent object. 

Encountering unexpected delays in obtaining admission as a pupil 
into the London Asylum, then under the care of Joseph Watson, 
LL. D., he had made arrangements to spend a year in the institution 
at Edinburgh, which was also likely to be thwarted, when he opportunely 
gained an introduction to the Abbé Sicard, who was at that time on a 
visit to London for the purpose of giving a course of lectures explana- 
tory of his method of teaching the deaf and dumb, accompanied by 
Massieu and Clere, his favorite pupils and assistants. By this benevo- 
lent man, one of the greatest benefactors of the deaf mute, Mr. Gal- 
laudet was cordially received, and invited to visit Paris, where every 
facility would be extended to him without fee, or hindrance of any 
kind. He accordingly repaired to Paris, where he devoted himself 
assiduously to the study of deaf-mute instruction until July, 1816, 





* Mr. Woodbridge was then in the prime of life, and in the front rank of the mercantile interest 
of Hartford. By his personal solicitation, and the example of his own liberal subscription, he 
succeeded in the course of one day in obtaining the pledge of a sufficient sum to meet the expense 
of the enterprise, and, it is safe to say, that no other business transaction of his life is now asso- 
ciated with such a train of pleasant recollections. He, and Daniel Buck, Esq., are now [1856] the 
only survivors of that first voluntary association, in whose prayers, pecuniary contributions, and 
personal exertions, the American Asylum had its origin. Foremost on the list of subscribers in 
amount, stands the name of Daniel Wadsworth, who gave, to the community in which he lived, 
through a long life, a beautiful example of the true uses of wealth, by its judicious expenditure 
under his own personal inspection, for the promotion of Christian, benevolent, patriotic, and 
literary purposes. 
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when he had the happiness of embarking for America with Mr. Lau- 
rent Clerc, a highly educated deaf mute, one of the ablest pupils of 
Sicard, and one of the best teachers of the Paris Institution, —an 
évent* of scarcely less importance to the immediate success of the 
American Asylum, than Mr. Gallaudet’s own consent to visit Europe 
in its behalf. 

After two years of preparation, spent in organizing an association 
based on the principle of permanency, raising funds, training and pro- 
curing teachers, and making its objects known through the press, 
personal interviews, and public addresses, the Asylum was opened with 
a@ class of seven pupils, on Wednesday, the fifteenth of April, 1817, in 
the south part of the building now occupied by the City Hotel, in 
Hartford. On the Sunday evening following, — April 20th, — just 
two years after he had signified his assent to devote himself to this 
enterprise, Mr. Gallaudet delivered a discourse in the Centre Congre- 
gational Church, before a crowded audience, and in the presence of his 
interesting group of seven pupils, from the words of Isaiah : — “ Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf un- 
stopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing; for, in the wilderness, waters shall break out, and 
streams in the desert ”— in which he set forth the advantages likely 
to arise from the establishment of the Asylum, and the motives which 
should inspire those who are interested in its welfare with renewed 
seal and the hopes of ultimate success. On rising from a fresh pera- 
gal of this admirable discourse, written in such pure, polished, and 
idiomatic English, and breathing so much of the spirit of Him, by 
whose miraculous agency the ears of the deaf were opened, and the 
tongue of the dumb loosened ; and contrasting that group of seven 
pupils, ignorant, isolated, and unhappy, and the moral desert in which 
the deaf mute then dwelt, with the thousands of the same class who 
have since been instructed, and the thousand homes which have since 





* How touchingly did Mr. Gallaudet refer to that event in his address at the ever-memorable 
gathering of the deaf and dumb at Hartford, thirty-four years afterwards : —“ What should [ 
have accomplished, if the same kind Providence had not enabled me to bring back from France, 
- his native land, one whom we still rejoice to see among us, himself a deaf mute, intelligent and 
accomplished, trained under the distinguished Sicard, at that time teaching the highest class in 
the Paris Institution, to be my coadjutor here at home ; to excite a still deeper interest in the 
ohject to which he came to devote his talents and efforts ; to assist in collecting those funds 
which were absolutely essential for the very commencement of the operations of the Asylum ; 
to be my first, and, for a time, only fellow-laborer in the course of instruction, and then to ren- 
der necessary and most efficient aid in preparing for their work the additional teachers who 
were needed.” 

Although he came toa land of strangers, he now (1856) finds himself, as the years pass lightly 
over him, near his children and grand-children, amid a circle of appreciating friends and grate- 
fal pupils, who will ever shower blessings on him for his many sacrifices and labors in their be- 
half. 
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been cheered and blessed, and all the good, direct and indirect, to the 
cause of Christian philanthropy which has flowed out of these small 
beginnings, we seem almost to stand at the well-spring of that river 
of life, seen in the vision of the prophet, which, flowing out from be- 
neath the sanctuary, and on the right hand of the altar, into the wilder- 
ness, a little rill that could be stepped over, widened and deepened in 
its progress, till it became a mighty stream,—a stream which could 
not be passed, imparting life wherever it came, and nourishing all 
along its banks, trees, whose fruit was for meat, and whose leaves for 
medicine. 

From time to time, in the course of every year, before the legisla- 
tures of the several New England States, in the halls of Congress, in 
all of the large cities of the Northern and Middle States, Mr. Gallau- 
det, accompanied and assisted by Mr. Clerc, and, not unfrequently, by 
a class of pupils, continued to present and advocate the claims of the 
deaf mute on the benevolent regards of individuals and public bodies. 
The way was thus prepared for that liberality which has since marked 
the legislation of the country, by which the education of the deaf and 
dumb has become part of the public policy of all the older, and most 
of the new States. 

It will not be necessary to follow any further in detail Mr. Gallau- 
det’s labors in connection with the American Asylum, and for the 
benefit of the deaf and dumb, These labors were eminently judicious 
and successful ; and although in an undertaking of such magnitude 
there are many agencies and many laborers, and all those who work 
at the foundation, or even beyond that, who gather slowly the material 
and the laborers, and those who work on the top stone, or the orna- 
ments, perform a necessary and an honorable part, and all deserve to 
be remembered with gratitude, still it is instinctively and universally 
felt that the directing mind in this great enterprise, —in its inception, 
its gradual maturing, and ultimate organization, — is that of Tuomas 
Horxiys Gattauper. Of this we are sure, that he worked incessantly 
and wisely, and out to the full circumference of his duty and ability. 
His labors and anxieties, necessarily attendant on such an undertak- 
ing, — the striking out of new plans and methods, the reconcilement of 
differing views in different departments of authority and instruction, 
until the best working plan was in successful operation, — were too 
much for a temperament naturally so excitable as his, and for a con- 
stitution never robust. He accordingly felt it necessary to resign his 
place as Principal of the American Asylum in 1830, although he 
never ceased to take an active interest as director in its affairs, and 
was always consulted, up to his last illness, with filial confidence and 
affection, by the instructors and directors of the institution. 
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The repose from constant occupation in the instruction and over- 
sight of the affairs of the Asylum which his resignation afforded him, 
was devoted by Mr. Gallaudet to the prosecution of literary pursuits, 
as congenial to his tastes and early habits, and as a means of support- 
ing his family. He was distinguished, while in college, for his facility 
and felicity in English composition ; and the volume of Discourses, 
preached by him in the chapel of the Oratoire, while studying in 
Paris, and published in 1817, in which the purity at once of his 
literary taste and Christian character is displayed, would alone 
entitle him to a prominent place among the worthies of the American 
pulpit. In 1831, he published the “Child’s Book on the Soul,” which 
exhibits his remarkable tact in bringing the most abstract subject 
within the grasp of the feeblest and youngest mind. This little vol- 
ume has gone through a large number of editions, in this country and 
in England, and has been translated into the French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages. This publication was followed by sev- 
eral others of the same character, and which were widely read. His 
“ Mother’s Primer ” has lightened the task of infantile instruction in 
many homes and many schools; and his “Defining Dictionary,” and 
“ Practical Spelling-Book,” composed in connection with Rev. Horace 
Hooker, rigidly and perseveringly followed, are invaluable guides to 
teacher and pupil to a practical knowledge of the meaning and use of 
our language in composition and conversation. At the urgent request 
of the American Tract Society, he commenced, in 1833, the publica- 
tion of a series of volumes under the general title of ‘« Scripture Biog- 
raphy,” which was incomplete at the'time of his death, but which, as 
far as published, are to be found in most of the Sunday School and 
Juvenile Libraries of our country. In 1835, he published the first 
part of a work, with the title of “The Every-Day Christian,” in which 
he'endeavors to delineate certain traits of Christian character, and to 
lead his readers to the consideration of certain every-day duties, 
which are in danger of being overlooked amid the occupations and 
pursuits of this world. In this volume he unfolds, at some length, 
his own ideal of a Christian life, as exhibited in the family state, and 
in the faithful and conscientious performance of a class of duties 
which, although unseen, are essential parts of the vast moral machi- 
nery which the Almighty Hand is wielding for the accomplishment of 
the designs of Infinite Wisdom and Goodness. The plan of the work 
was probably suggested by a movement on the part of many public- 
spirited and benevolent citizens of Hartford, in the winter of 1834— 
35, to promote the cause of moral reform among the youth of that 
city. The prosecution of the object, to Mr. Gallaudet’s mind, was 
accompanied with too much denunciation of amusements, innocent in 
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themselves, and objectionable only when pursued too far, and under 
circumst&nces calculated to lead to excessive indulgence, and to vicious 
associations and associates. His mode of keeping young people out 
of places of idle and corrupting resort, as set forth in a public 
address at that time, and more elaborately in this little volume, is to 
make home pleasant and attractive, —to cultivate the taste and the 
habits of reading, of fireside amusements and social intercourse — 
and to make home attractive not only to the children of the family, 
but to clerks and apprentices, who may be in the employment or 
under the guardianship of the head of the family. 

Valuable as these publications are, both in the matter and manner 
of their execution, and popular as many of them have been and still 
are, they are only the indications of what he might have accomplished 
in this department of authorship, if he had enjoyed firmer health and 
more leisure for meditation and study. It is safe to say that Mr. 
Gallaudet never rose-in the morning without having in his mind or on 
his hands some extra duty of philanthropy to perform, — something 
beyond what attached to him from his official or regular engagements. 
His assistance was asked whenever an appeal was to be made to the 
public, in behalf of a benevolent or religious object, which required 
the exercise of a cultivated intellect, the impulses of a benevolent 
heart, and the personal influence of a character confessedly above all 
politicggand sectarian principles. 

Although through his whole life a practical educator and teacher, 
it was during this period that he distinguished himself as the friend, 
and efficient promoter by pen and voice, of educational improvement. 
On all movements in behalf of general education, in institutions and 
methods, he formed his own opinions with his usual caution, and 
maintained them with courtesy and firmness. While he acknowledged 
the fact of mutual instruction in the family and in life, which lies at 
the foundation of Bell’s and Lancaster's systems of monitorial 
instruction, as an educational principle of universal application in 
schools, and always advocated and practised the employment of older 
children in the family, and of the older and more advanced pupils in 
the school, in the work of instructing and governing the younger and 
least advanced, he never countenanced for a moment the idea which 
swept over our country from 1820 to 1830, that monitors, young and 
inexperienced in instruction and life, covld ever supply the place, in 
schools, of professionally trained teachers of mature age, thorough 
mental discipline, and high moral character. 

Although he always advocated, and applied in his own family and 
family school, the principles of infant education, commencing with 
the child while in the arms of the mother and the lap of the father, 
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he kept aloof from the efforts which were so generally put forth in 
our larger cities, from 1826 to 1832, for the establishment of infant 
schools, as then understood and conducted. He sympathized deeply 
in the movement for the establishment of manual labor schools from 
1832 to 1838, and was the constant advocate of more thorough 
physical education in institutions of every grade, from the family to 
the professional school. Although not strictly the first to present to 
the people of Connecticut and of New England the necessity of pro- 
viding special institutions for the professional training of young men 
and young women for the office of teaching, his “ Letters of a Father,” 
published in the Connecticut Observer in 1825, and afterward 
circulated in a pamphlet, were among the earliest and most effective 
publications on the subject. 

He was among the most earnest to call attention, in conversation, 
through the press, and in educational meetings, to the whole subject 
of female education, and especially to the more extensive employment 
of females as teachers. His hopes for the regeneration of society, 
and especially for the infusion of a more refined culture in manners 
and morals into the family, and especially into common schools, rested 
on the influence of pious and educated women as mothers and 
teachers. He was early interested in the establishment of the Hart- 
ford Female Seminary, and delivered an address in 1827 in its behalf, 
which was published. He was connected with the general Sugg vision 
of the Seminary, and with its instruction as lecturer on composition 
and moral philosophy, in 1833. 

Although, in the absence of such common schools as could meet his 
views of the wants of his own children, especially in all that regards 
moral and religious culture, and personal habits and manners, he for 
years established a smal! family school for the education of his own 
children, and the children of his immediate friends, he was ever the 
advocate of the most liberal appropriation, and of the most complete 
organization, instruction and discipline of public or common schools, 
—and he did much, by pen and voice, to advocate their improve- 
ment. As has already been stated, so early as 1825, he fixed fur the 
first time the attention of educators, and to some extent of the public, 
on the source of all radical and extensive improvement of them and 
all schools, in the professional training of teachers. In 1827 he was 
an active member of the Connecticut Society for the Improvement of 
Common Schools, of which Hon. Roger Minot Sherman was President, 
and the Rev. Horace Hooker, and the Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D., 
the real laborers, — one of the first, if not the first society of the 
kind in this country, He was a member of the committee of 
arrangements in the teachers’ convention held in Hartford, in Octo- 
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ber, 1830, of which Noah Webster, LL. D., was President. The 
discussions in that convention, of such topics as the influence of the 
school fund of Connecticut as the main reliance of the people for the 
support of common schools, in which Dr. Humphrey, then President 
of Amherst College, a native of the State, and a teacher for many 
years in her district schools, took an active part; — the proper con- 
struction of school-houses, on which subject Dr. William A. Alcott 
read a paper, which was afterward published as a prize essay by the 
American Institute of Instruction, and circulated all over the coun- 
try ; — the qualifications of teachers, which was ably presented in a 
lecture by Rev. Gustavus Davis, —had a powerful influence on the 
cause of educational improvement throughout New England. In 
1833 he wrote a little tract, entitled ‘‘ Public Schools Public Bless- 
ings,” which was published by the New York Public School Society for 
general circulation in the city of New York, at a time when an effort 
was made, which proved successful, to enlarge the operations of that 
society. 

In 1838, he was the person, and the only person, had in view, to 
fill the office of Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools in Connecticut, when the bill was drafted for a public 
act “to provide for the better supervision of common schools” in 
Connecticut. The post was urged on his acceptance, with the offer 
and guaranty by individuals of an addition of one third to the salary 
paid by the State. He declined, mainly from his unwillingness to 
absent himself as much from his family as the plan of operations 
contemplated, and also “because of the apathy, as to the impor- 
tance of this cause, which he had many reasons to know weighed not 
only on the public mind generally, but on the minds and hearts of 
good men, and even Christians, who take an active and liberal part in 
other moral and religious movements. To break up this apathy, 
requires more of youthful strength and enthusiasm than can be found 
in ‘an invalid and a man of fifty years of age.” Ina conversation 
held with the individual who afterward entered on this field of labor, 
through his earnest solicitations, Mr. Gallaudet anticipated the diffi- 
culties which that enterprise afterward encountered, and which he 
feared would “ probably not entirely defeat, but must inevitably post- 
pone its success. But never mind; the cause is worth laboring and 
suffering for; and enter on your work with a manly trust that the 
people will yet see its transcendent importance to them and their 
children to the latest posterity, and that God will bless an enterprise 
fraught with so much of good to every plan of local benevolence.” In 
company with the Secretary, he visited every county in the State in 
1838, and addressed conventions of teachers, school officers and 
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parents. He took part in the -course of instruction of the first 
normal class, or teachers’ institute,* held in this country, in 1839, 
and again in a similar institute in 1840. He appeared before the 
Joint Committee of Education in the General Assembly, on several 
occasions when appropriations for a normal school were asked for. 
He was one of the lecturers in the teachers’ convention held in Hart- 
ford in 1846,— and had the gratification of welcoming to the State 
Normal School at New Britain, in 1850, the first class of pupil 
teachers, and of taking part in their instruction. He was to have 
delivered a public address before one of the literary societies in that 
institution, called, in gratitude for his early and constant advocacy 
of normal schools, after his name, at the first anniversary of the State 
Normal School in September, 1851. 

Mr. Gallaudet was a contributor at different times to the “ Annals 
of Education,” while under the charge of William ©. Woodbridge, 
and to the “ Connecticut Common School Journal ” from 1838 to 1842. 
In 1839 he edited an American edition of “ Principles of Teaching, 
by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the British and Foreign School Society, 
London,” under the title of “ Schoolmaster’s Manual ” — a truly val- 
uable work, which has gone through many editions in England. 

He took an active interest in the lyceum movement, from 1826 to 
1840, — and particularly in the Goodrich Association, in 1831, under 
whose auspices the first course of popular lectures was delivered in 
Connecticut, and in the proceedings of the American Lyceum, at 
its annual meeting in Hartford, in 1838, out of which originated the 
Hartford Young Men’s Institute in the same year. In fine, he sym- 
pathized with, and participated, so far as his health and other 
engagements would allow, in every movement which aimed to elevate, 
purify and bless society through a wide-spread system of popular 
education. 

In 1837, the county of Hartford, through the exertions mainly of 
Alfred Smith, Esq., erected a prison, on a plan which admitted of a 
classification of the prisoners, of their entire separation at night, of 
their employment in labor under constant supervision by day, and of 
their receiving appropriate moral and religious instruction. Mr. 
Gallaudet sympathized warmly with this movement, and in the absence 
of any means at the disposal of the county commissioners to employ 
the services of a chaplain and religious teacher, volunteered to dis- 
charge these duties without pay. He continued to perform religious 
service every Sabbath morning for eight years, and to visit the prison 
from time to time during each week, whenever he had reason to sup- 





* An account of this Institute is published in the “C ticut Common School Journal” for 
1839. 
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pose his presence and prayers were particularly desired. In such 
labors of love to the criminal and neglected, unseen of men, and not 
known to twenty individuals in Hartford, the genuine philanthropy 
and Christian spirit of this good man found its pleasantest field of 
exercise. 

On the sixth of June, 1838, Mr. Gallaudet became connected 
with the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane,* as chaplain, the duties 
of which office he continued to discharge, with exemplary fidelity and 
happy results, up to the day of his last illness. 

Mr. Gallaudet entered on his new and interesting field of labor with 
his usual caution, preparation and thoroughness. No man could 
study his duties with a more prayerful and earnest spirit,— no one 
could improve more faithfully every opportunity to become intimately 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the mental and moral condition 
of each of the numerous inmates of the Retreat, —no one could aim 
to act in more perfect accordance with the counsels and directions of 
the superintending physician, — no one could select with more cau- 
tious deliberation the truths of religion which could be advantageously 
adapted to those who are laboring under mental or moral delusions, 
or more wisely present the motives which could aid in leading back 
such to a self-controlling and healthful condition of mind, or adminis- 
ter the consolation that would reach their real or supposed trials. 
The experience of each successive year furnished accumulating evi- 
dence of the usefulness of his labors, and the efficacy of kind moral 
treatment and a wise religious influence in the melioration and care of 
the insane. How beautifully did both his manner and success illus- 
trate the wisdom of that law of kindness, which Dr. Todd impressed 
on the organization of this retreat as the all-pervading and plastic 
power of its moral discipline! 0, how vividly did his mode of con- 
versing with the insane bring back the image and language of that 
gifted man, — the first physician and founder of the Retreat! — how 
beautifully did the labors of both realize the language in which 
Whittier describes the true mode of dealing with the insane ! 





* Although the directors of this institution were the first to make an appointment of this 
character, not only for the purpose of daily family worship, and religious worship on the Sabbath 
for its officers ard inmates, but as part of the system of moral treatment of insanity, — still the 
earliest movement in this direction was made by the trustees and superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, Mass., in 1835. 

To carry out his plans to perfection in this important department of the moral treatment of 
insanity, and especially in its early stages, Dr. Woodward felt the necessity of having the co- 
operation of a clergyman of cheerful and yet fervent piety, of large acquaintance with men, and 
of great versatility in modes of reaching the human mind and heart, and, above all, of that Christ- 
like spirit, “‘ which, touched with a sense of human infirmity,” should not expend itself in passive 
pity, but in wholesome and practical action for its relief. These qualities and qualifications he 
knew belonged, in a prezminent degree, to Mr. Gallaudet, and to him the chaplaincy in the 
institution at Worcester was tendered. 
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“ Gentle as angels’ ministry, 

The guiding hand of love should be, 
Which seeks again those chords to bind 

Which human woe hath rent apart, — 
To heal again the wounded mind, 

And bind anew the broken heart. 

The hand which tunes to harmony 

The cunning harp whose strings are riven 

Must move as light and quietly 

As that meek breath of summer heaven 

Which woke of old its melody ; — 

And kindness to the dim of soul, 

Whilst aught of rude and stern control 

The clouded heart can deeply feei, 

Is welcome as the odors fanned 

From some unseen and flowering land, 

Around the weary seaman’s keel !” 


Mr. Gallaudet’s experience and observations among the insane were not 
Jost upon him as an educator, but furnished him with facts and illustra- 
tions, by which, in his practical lectures to teachers, or conversation with 
parents and others interested in the cause of education, he shed light 
upon questions of deep and general interest connected with the philoso- 
phy of mind, and the reciprocal influence which the mind and body 
have upon each other, — the elements of moral science, — the educa- 
tion and training of children and youth, both in families and schools,— 
the preservation of health and reason, and the precautionary measures 
to be pursued to guard against the ills of the flesh and the spirit, and 
thus enabling every individual to prevent more than the most success- 
ful institution can ever mitigate or remove. To him the Retreat was 
not only the field of Christian benevolence, but a school of practical 
wisdom as an educator. In the conviction that a defective and faulty 
education, through the period of infancy and youth, is the most prolific 
cause of insanity, and that we must look to a well directed system of 
education, having for its object physical improvement, no less than 
moral and mental culture, as the best security against the attacks of 
this most formidable disease, he dwelt on the importance of paying 
attention to the physical condition and improvement of schools, to 
ventilation, to all the arrangements of the yard, to exercise, to fre- 
quent intervals of relaxation from study spent in the fresh air and in 
athletic sports, to the proportionate development of all the faculties, 
and, in all cases, to the avoidance of undue stimulants to study, espe- 
cially with young children and with females. 

In 1835-6 Mr. Gallaudet was induced by an association of which 
Mr. Richard Bigelow and Henry Hudson, Esq., of Hartford, were the 
active members, to visit the western states in reference to a plan of 
religious education fur that section of the country, which, in codpera- 
tion with local and individual efforts, and in aid of existing schools, 
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contemplated a supply of well qualified teachers and the establishment, 
in each state, of at least one model institution of Christian education. 
The financial disasters which swept over the country soon after, crip- 
pled the means of several of the active promoters of the plan, and it 
was postponed, never to be renewed under the same auspices.* 

Among the religious and benevolent enterprises in which he was 
particularly interested, may be mentioned the American Tract Society, 
of the Connecticut branch of which he was for many years president ; 
the cause of universal peace, which he aimed to promote by dissemi- 
nating information among all men, of the anti-Christian tendency of 
the war spirit, and by cultivating, in every way, the doctrines and 
graces of Christianity, commencing always with the individual, and 
spreading out through the family and the neighborhood, till they em- 
braced the state and the world; and the civilization and Christianiza- 
tion of Africa by means of colonies of free, intelligent, and religious 
blacks from this country. To the American Colonization Society and 
its affiliated societies, he was in the habit of looking as the great 
instrumentality, under Providence, for elevating the condition of the 
African race in its own home, and wherever the cupidity of other 
races may have forcibly transplanted it. No man could be more kind 
and considerate in his attentions and efforts to improve the condition 
of this class of our population at home, and especially in providing 
them with the means of intellectual and religious improvement. 

After living a life of practical usefulness, such as it is the privilege 
of but few good men to live, and yet such as every wise man at the 
time of his death, if he could live his life over again, would aspire to 
live, Mr. Gallaudet died as every good man would desire to die. 
Overtaken by sickness in the discharge of his duties at the Retreat, 
he retired to his own home and his chamber on the night of the 
twentieth of July, to go no more out, until borne by others to his last 
resting-place. His disease proved to be an aggravated form of dysen- 
tery, and so prolonged and so severe was the attack, that his consti- 
tution, never robust, und his strength, which was never vigorous, and 
which for the last twenty years had been husbanded only with extreme 
care, sank beneath it; and after forty-six wearisome days and nights, 
during most of which his mind was remarkably clear and active, and , 
his faith undimmed, he died on the tenth of September, 1851, leaving 
to his widow and eight children, and the sorrowing community where 
he was best known, the inestimable legacy of his life and character, 
and the consoling lesson of his death. 


* At a later period a somewhat similar enterprise was undertaken by Miss Catherine E. 
Beecher, to which Mr. Gallaudet ever gave his counsel and aid, in preparing the class of teachers 





who have, for the last eight years, assembled in Hartford for a course of preparatory instruction 
before going west. 
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In the bosom of his family, watched over by the gentle eye of 
affection, — ministered to by children who would keep him yet a lit- 
tle longer from the sky, — the last offices of the sick-room sought by 
neighbors and friends, who would thus requite his kindness to them, 
and mark their appreciation of his worth,— without one gathering 
mist or shade on his hope of a blessed hereafter, secured (to use his 
own language) not by merits of his own, but by the redeeming grace 
of God,—he passed through his last tedious sickness, feeling the 
arm of his Saviour beneath him; and when his hour came, his spirit 
passed away so gently, that the precise moment was unmarked : 


“ They thought him dying when he slept, 
And sleeping when he died. 


“ His soul to Him who gave it rose ; 
God led him to his long repose, ad 
His glorious rest ; 
And though that Christian’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright radiant, blest.” 


Mr. Gallaudet was married, on the tenth of June, 1821, to Miss 
Sophia Fowler, of Guilford, a deaf mute, with whom his acquaintance 
commenced while she was a member of the first class of pupils in- 
structed by him at the Asylum. Seldom has domestic life been 
blessed with so sweet an accord of temper, taste, and views, of family 
instruction and discipline, and by such a bright dower of clustering 
charities, triumphant testimony to the deaf mutes, of their inhe- 
rent capability, properly instructed, to take their appropriate position 
of influence in the family state. In no one position did the distin- 
guishing features of his mind and heart shine out more clearly than 
in his own home, and in the practical discharge of his domestic and 
social duties. Here his views, as a wise educator, were illustrated by 
beginning the work of parental instruction and example in the very 
arms of the mother, and in the lap of the father, while natural affec- 
tion tempers authority with love, and filial fear with filial attachment 
and gratitude. Here he aimed to form habits, as well as principles 
of truth, temperance, honesty, justice, virtue, kindness, and industry. 
. Here, by example and influence, by well-timed instruction, and judi- 
cious counsels, by a discipline uniform in its demands of strict obe- 
dience, yet tempered with parental fondness and familiarity, did he 
aim to fulfil the obligations which God had imposed on him as the head 
of a family ; and in this preparatory sphere of instruction he had the 
personal and assiduous attention of Mrs. Gallaudet. 





IL TESTIMONIAL AND MONUMENT 


TO THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET. 





Ir was the rare fortune of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet not only to 
achieve a great and permanent work of beneficence in the institution 
of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, but to receive 
while living, the most touching evidences of filial respect and affection 
from the individuals and the class whom his deeds had blessed ; and, 
after his decease, to have had erected to his memory by them an ap- 
propriate and enduring monument of their gratitude, on the ground 
which had been the scene of his labors, and of their happiness. 

The world has seldom witnessed a more novel and affecting specta- 
cle than was exhibited in the Center Congregational Church in Hart- 
ford, on the 26th of September 1850, where a large number of the 
graduates of the institution assembled to testify, by the presentation 
of silver plate, their affectionate respect to their first teachers, Messrs. 
GatLaupET and Clerc, as the chief immediate instruments of their 
own elevation in the scale of intelligence, usefulness, and happiness, 
and the primary agents in procuring all the practical blessings which 
education has given, and is still bestowing on the whole class of deaf- 
mutes in this country. Over four hundred of this unfortunate class 
were present,—probably the largest assemblage of the kind ever seen 
in the world,—with intelligent joy beaming from all their faces, and 
gratitude displayed in their animated and expressive language of 
signs. What a striking contrast to the little group of seven pupils, 
ignorant, lonely, and disconsolate, who gathered in the same place a 
little more than thirty-four years before, at the first formal opening of 
the Asylum, on the 15th of April, 1817! Surely, peace and benevo- 
lence have their victories no less than war. Of a truth, ‘the wilder- 
ness and solitary places have been made glad by the breaking out of 
living waters, and the desert rejoiceth and blossoms as the rose,—the 
ransomed of the Lord have returned with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their head.’ 

The testimonial, which originated with Mr. Thomas Brown of New 
Hampshire, one of the earliest and most intelligent of the pupils of 





* The material, and much of the language of this article are drawn from Barnard’s Tribute 
to vo 1 No. Prof. Rae’s Account of the Monument, in the Annals for October, 1354. 
Vou. 1, No. 
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the Asylum, who said in the graphic language of signs, “that his 
spirit could not rest until he had devised some method of giving 
expression to the grateful feeling which filled his heart,” and was 
eagerly seized and made the common property of all the graduates 
and pupils of the Asylum, consisted of a massive silver pitcher for 
Mr. Gallaudet, and another, of the same size for Mr. Clere,—each 
pitcher being accompanied by an appropriate salver. 

Upon one side of the pitcher is an engraved scene, representing 
Mr. Gat.auper’s going to France in the year 1817, to induce Mr. 
Ciero to come to America to instruct the deaf and dumb. There 
are figures of the gentlemen, and ships and waves illustrating the 
passage across the ocean. The building of the Hartford institution is 
likewise represented. On the other side is seen a picture of the inte- 
sior of the school; with teachers, and pupils, and apparatus. In front 
and between these scenes, is the head of the Abbé Sicarp, of Paris, 
the instructor of Messrs. GaLLaupet and CuErc, and said to be a cor- 
rect likeness. On the neck of the pitcher are chased the different 
coats of arms of all the New England states; and on the handle are 
representations of mute cupids, and also closed hands, indicating the 
sign of the mutes for the first letter of the alphabet. 

The inscriptions are as follows. On the pitcher destined for Mr. 


GALLAuDET, was engraved : — 


PRESENTED TO 
REV. THOMAS H. GALLAUDET, 
FIRST PRINCIPAL, OF THE AMERICAN ASYLUM, 
AS A TOKEN OF GRATEFUL RESPECT, 
BY THE DEAF MUTES OF NEW ENGLAND. 

MOVED BY COMPASSION FOR THE UNFORTUNATE DEAF AND DUMB 
OF HIS COUNTRY, HE DEVOTED HIMSELF TO THEIR 
WELFARE, AND PROCURED FOR THEM THE 
BLESSINGS OF EDUCATION. 

HARTFORD, CONN., SEPT. 267TH, 1850. 


On the salver : — 
TO REV. THOMAS H. GALLAUDET, 


FROM HIS FRIENDS, THE DEAF MUTES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
HARTFORD, CONN., SEPT. 26TH, 1850. 


The addresses and other exercises on the occasion of presenting 
these testimonials were intensely interesting. Well might Mr. Gallau- 
det say that he should think of that day “as standing out with a 
strong and memorable prominefce among the days of his earthly 
pilgrimage, and of his former pupils with a father’s love.” And that 
love was reciprocated by his pupils with truly filial respect and affec- 
tion, which was exhibited in a signal manner on his decease. 
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He had ever been regarded by them as their best friend and bene- 
factor, and when his death was announced, a sadness and gloom per- 
vaded their whole community, such as is felt when a beloved father 
dies. They were not satisfied with the ordinary badges of mourning 
and the usual testimonials of respect for their departed preceptor and 
guide. Their feelings prompted them to perpetuate his memory, and 
their own sense of his worth, in a more enduring and costly monu- 
ment. In this work of gratitude and affection their hearts were 
united as the héart of one man, and their hands put to it bearing 
offerings for its accomplishment, which if not commensurate with 
their zeal and interest, were yet limited only by their ability to do 
and to give. As the plan and design were wholly their own, which 
they felt unwilling to have modified even by more gifted minds and 
cultivated tastes, so the embodiment of them was effected by their 
unaided contributions; not a dollar having been received from any 
hearing and speaking person. 

The credit of the general plan of the structure is due to Mr. Albert 
Newsam, of Philadelphia, a former pupil of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, and one of the most skillful engravers and lithographers in 
the United States. The sculptured group on the south panel was 
designed by Mr. John Carlin, of New York, a deaf mute artist of 
growing skill and reputation. The execution of the work, after hav- 
ing been approved by a committee of the Gallaudet Monument Asso- 
ciation, composed exclusively of deaf mutes, and formed for this 
special purpose, was committed to Mr. James G. Batterson, of Hart- 
ford, and his sculptor, Mr. Argenti. 

Both in design and execution, this is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful monuments of its kind, in the United States ; worthy of the 
noble name which it is raised to honor. Its whole cost was about 
two thousand and five hundred dollars; which was contributed 
exclusively by the deaf and dumb, over six hundred being able to 
say that, “I helped to bring into being that beautiful work of art, 
and of gratitude.” 

The monument stands in the grounds of the American Asylum, 
nearly in front of the center building, and consists of, first, a platform 
of Quincy granite, six feet ten inches square, and ten inches thick— 
the plinth is also of granite, six feet square and one foot thick—the 
marble base is five feet three inches square, and eighteen inches thick, 
richly moulded—the die consists of four panels; the south one con- 
taining a bas-relief, which constitutes altogether the most attractive 
feature of the monument. 

Mr. Gallaudet is represented in the act of teaching little children 
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the manual alphabet. Three children are presented, two boys and one 
girl, and the execution of their faces and forms is very beautiful. The 














artist has succeeded remarkably well in transferring to the stone the 
features of Mr. Gallaudet, and the expression of his countenance. 

On the north panel, the name Ga.iaupet, in the letters of the 
manual alphabet, is inscribed in bas-relief. On the east panel is the 
following inscription: — _ 


THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET, LL. D., 
BORN. IN PHILADELPHIA, 
pecemser 10, 1787, 

DIED IN HARTFORD, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1851, 

AGED SIXTY-FOUR YEARS. 


And, on the west panel, is the following : — 


ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
REV. THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET, LL. D., 
BY THE DEAF AND DUMB 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AS A TESTIMONIAL 
OF PROFOUND GRATITUDE 
TO THEIR 
EARLIEST AND BEST FRIEND 
AND BENEFACTOR. 


The die is surmounted by a cap, upon which rests the base of the 
column, which is two feet six inches square, the column rising to the 
height of eleven feet. Upon the south side of the column, surrounded 
by radii, is the Syriac word “Ephphatha,”—that is, “be opened ;” 
which was spoken by our Saviour when he caused the dumb to speak, 
and the blind to see. The band which connects the two blocks of the 
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main column, is encircled with a wreath of ivy, the type of immor- 
tality; and the column itself is crowned with an ornate capital, sur- 
mounted by a globe. The whole height of the monument is twenty 
feet and six inches. It is inclosed with a handsome iron fence, with 
granite posts. 

The celebration of the completion of the Gallaudet Monument took 
place on the 26th of September, 1854, by appropriate exercises and 
addresses. The principal address was by Prof. Laurent Clerc, which 
embraced a sketch of the life, services, and character of Mr. Gallau- 
det, and a history and account of the monument. This was followed 
by remarks from the Mayor of the City of Hartford, Hon. Henry C, 
Deming, who married a daughter of Prof. Clerc; by Mr. John Carlin, 
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a deaf mute of New York; by Prof. C. C. W. Gamage, a deaf mute 
of the New York Institution; by Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, rector of 
St. Ann’s Church, for deaf-mutes, in New York; by Mr. Thomas 
Brown, of Henniker, N. H.; by John O. David, of Amherst, N. H.; 
and, by his Excellency, Henry Dutton, Governor of Connecticut. 
There were present on that occasion three hundred and ninety deaf 
mutes whose names were entered, from sixteen different States, and 
educated in seven different Institutions. The oldest person was sixty- 
nine years of age, having finished his studies in Paris in 1805. One 
hundred and fifty of them were married. Forty-five husbands were 
present with their wives, thirty-one others whose deaf-mute partner 
was either absent or dead, and twenty-nine whose partner could hear 
and speak. Of the one hundred and five families represented, seven- 
ty-one had children, amounting in all to one hundred and fifty-four. 
All of these children could hear except eight, and they belonged +o 
five different families. In three of these families there was one hear- 
ing and one deaf child; in another, two deaf children; and, in the 
other, three deaf ones. The parents of these children were all deaf- 
mutes. About five per cent. of all the children were deaf-mutes, and 
the same proportion of families had deaf-mute children in them. Of 
one hundred and ninety-three men present whose occupation was 
ascertained, one hundred and thirty-fiv were mechanics, thirty-six 
farmers, eight teachers, seven artists, four clerks, two laborers and one 
merchant. From their appearance, the account given of themselves, 
and information obtained from others, there was good reason to 
believe that they were supporting themselves and families in a respect- 
able and comfortable manner. The Governor of Connecticut, after 
having surveyed the assembly from the elevated platform occupied by 
the orator of the day, said in a few closing remarks, that he had 
rarely addressed an audience of equal size, exhibiting the appearance 
of superior intelligence and respectability. The meeting will long be 
remembered by them as a bright day in their calendar. The joyous 
recognition of old friends after a long separation; the renewal of 
early friendships; the interchange of sympathy at the recital of past 
sorrows and trials, of congratulation upon the detail of success and 
good fortune; and especially the satisfaction expressed and felt by all 
at seeing the great desire of their hearts so happily accomplished, 
conspired to make the occasion one of surpassing interest, and one 
which they will never cease to call up among the bright visions of the 


past. 
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Well may the Directors of the Asylum conclude their Thirty-ninth 
Annual Report, after noticing the above assemblage, and the prosper- 
ity of the Asylum, with the following reflections : — 

We cannot forbear speaking of the progress of this branch of 
benevolent effort, since its introduction into this country, thirty-eight 
years since, by Mr. Gallaudet. Previous to that time, there was not 
an educated deaf mute in America; now, we rarely meet with one 
uneducated. Then, there was not an institution for the deaf and 
dumb in the whole of the United States; now, they are widely dif- 
fused over every section of the country. The little school opened in 
Hartford, in 1817, under much concern and doubt as to its receiving 
patronage and support, and with the full conviction that no other 
similar establishment would be needed, is now firmly seated upon a 
broad foundation ; liberally endowed, patronized by the Legislatures 
of the six New England States, with more than two hundred pupils, 
and is the mother of fifteen hopeful daughters, who, together, are at 
this time dispensing the blessings of a Christian education to more 
than twelve hundred deaf mutes. Several thousands have been sent 
out from these institutions, more or less thoroughly educated, who are 
supporting themselves comfortably by their own efforts, and are main- 
taining respectable positions in society ; while, of them all, very few 
indeed can be found among the degraded and the vicious. This great 
and good work has, by the blessing of a gracious Providence, been 
effected within the time of a single generation. 

As an appropriate and enduring monument of Mr. Gallaudet’s far- 
reaching labors, we append Plans and Descriptions of the Building 
erected for the accommodation of the American Asylum for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb, furnished by Rev. William W. Turner, 
the present Principal, together with a Table, exhibiting, in one view, 
the growth and present condition of all the institutions of this char- 
acter in the United States. We are indebted for this table to Prof, 
Samuel W. Porter, editor of the American Annals for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 





DIRGE. 
Paraphrase of coiins’ “ How sleep the brave! ”” 


BY REV. THOMAS H, GALLAUDBT, LL. D. 


How sleep the good! who sink to rest, To seats of bliss by angel-tongue, 

With their Redeemer’s favor biest : With rapture is their welcome sung, 
When dawns the day, by seers of old, And, at their tomb, when evening gray 
In sacred prophecy foretold, Hallows the hour of closing day, 

They then shall burst their humble sod, Shall Faith and Hope awhile repair, 

And rise to meet their Saviour—Gon. To dwell with weeping Friendship there. 
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PLANS AND DESCRIPTION OF THE AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


The Asylum for the education'of the Deaf and Dumb, situated in the west- 
ern part of the city of Hartford, was founded in the year 1817. For the first 
four years its pupils were lodged and taught in hired rooms on Main and Pros- 
pect streets. The centre building in this view was erected on grounds, purchased 
in July, 1818, at a cost of about $24,000. It is 130 feet long by 53 wide, and 
was designed to accommodate 150 persons. ‘The Superintendent with his family, 
and the pupils, fifty-four in number, removed into it in April 1821. At that 
time the basement was unfinished, and the attic was not occupied. Changes in 
the interior arrangements of the building Were made from time to time as the in- 
creasing number of pupils required ; the basement was finished and fitted up as 
a kitchen, wash-room, and dining-room, in 1826, ut an expense of $1,823. 

For some years there was no mechanical department in the Institution, though 
the need of one was understood almost from the beginning. In 1823, two neat 
and commodious workshops of brick were erected in the rear of the main edifice, 
and at some distance from it ata cost of $1,011. In these were employeda 
shoemaker, a cooper, a cabinet maker, and a cutler to instruct such of the boys 
as were of: suitable age, in their respective trades. In 1825 the workshops were 
enlarged to accommodate all those of the pupils who wished to engage in me- 
chanieal labor. This improvement cost 745 dollars. The next addition to the 
buildings of the Asylum was that of a kitchen and dining room put up in 1833 
in the rear, and adjoining to the main building, as seen on the ground plan. It was 
56 feet or when first built, 32 feet wide, and two stories Figh. The cost was 
about $3,500. In 1846 this building was lengthened 17 feet, for which was paid 
the sum of $600, and in 1850 it was raised another story, anda lodging room 
for the gir's was made over the dining room, connected with their sleeping rooms 
in the principal edifice. This last improvement cost about $2,500. 

The number of pupils had so increased in 1844, that they could not be com- 
fortably disposed of in the buildings then belonging to the Institution. It was 
thought best to erect a building which should contain all the school-rooms and 
the chapel. The west wing was accordingly constructed at an expense of $8000. 
It is of brick, three stories high, 60 feet long, and 50 feet wide, containing nine 
school-rooms, a chapel, and a museum. Removing the school-rooms from the 
main building, made important changes in its interior arrangements necessary. 
These were effected, and the building thoroughly repaired. Since then no change 
has been made in these arrangements. 

In 1849 one of the workshops was taken down and a much larger and better 
one was built in its place. It was two stories high, 115 feet long, by 30 feet 
wide. A part of the upper story was fitted up for a tailor’s shop. The re- 
mainder, with the whole of the first story, was arranged for cabinet making. 

The verandah, as seen in the front elevation was constructed in the year 1852, 
and cost $943. 

In order to separate the quite young pupils from the older ones, and to ac- 
commodate the entire number, over 200 at that time, the east or right wing was 
erected at a cost of about $15,500. To make room for this addition, the old 
Scarborough mansion-house which was on the ground when it was purchased, 
and which had been occupied by the Principal for many years, was torn down. 
The new wing is 70 feet long by 53 feet wide, and contains rooms for the 
family of the Principal, for the female teachers and an assistant matron ; lodging- 
rooms, sitting-rooms, and school-reoms for the younger pupils, and several fin- 
ished rooms in’ the basement, not yet occupied. Though the buildings were 
erected at different times as they were meodall not in conformity with any origi- 
nal plan, still they present a very good appearance, and afford as many conven- 
iences as will be found in public institutions generally. They are warmed by 
ten hot air furnaces, are well lighted with gas; and in addition to wells and 
cisterns, have water forced into the attic story by means of hydraulic-rams. 
The present buildings will accommodate about 250 pupils. 

The American Asylum has a permanent fand of $250,000, realized out of the 
grant of a township of land by the Congress of the Wnited States in 1819. The 
institution is open to pupils from all parts of the United States. 
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[I]. MAGNITUDE OF THE EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





We commenced in the preceding number (for March) the publica- 
tion of a series of Statistical Tables and Summaries, made up from 
official documents, for the purpose of bringing together, in a con- 
densed form, the principal elements for estimating the magnitude of 
the Educational Interest of the American States, to the advancement of 
which the Journal of Education will be exclusively devoted. 

In the former article we gave — 

I. A table exhibiting the population and territory of the several 
American States; a population already amounting to 62,000,000, and 
a territory capable of sustaining a population many fold larger, and 
which is filling up with unprecedented rapidity. The educational 
institutions and agencies of nearly all the American States are yet to 
be framed, or greatly improved. 

IL, Tables exhibiting the rapid growth in population of the several 
States of the Union from 1790 to 1850, with the juvenile population 
in each, for which educational institutions and agencies must be pro- 
vided ; institutions and agencies which must be rapidly increased and 
improved to meet the wants of the rapidly increasing population. 

Ill. A table presenting the Educational Statistics of the several 
States, as gathered under authority of Congress, in 1850, viz.:. the 
number of Colleges, including professional and other schools of Supe- 
rior Education, the number of teachers, and pupils, and annual income ; 
the number of academies, and institutions of Secondary Education, 
their teachers, pupils, and annual income; the number of Public or 
Elementary Schools, their teachers, pupils, and income; together with 
the whole number of persons returned as at schools of some kind on 
a particular time, and also during the year, and the number of the 
adult white population who had not received even the lowest degree 
of school instruction, to enable them to read. the printed constitution 
and laws of the country, or write the vote they may cast into the bal- 
lot box. Although not minutely accurate, the results exhibited in 
this table afford the basis of comparison between the several States, 
and suggest the direction in which the labors of statesmen and edu- 
cation must be vigorously put forth. 
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IV. A table showing the extent to which books are collected into 
Libraries of various kinds; by which those important instrumentali- 
ties of self-education, those store-houses of the garnered wisdom of 
past ages, and those sources of rational @njoyment, are within reach 
of all classes in the several States. 

V. A table exhibiting the number of libraries and volumes in the 
principal states, cities, and universities of Europe; by which the 
amazing deficiencies of even our best college and public libraries can 
be seen at a glance, and at the same time the advances made by several 
of the States of our own country in the dissemination of books by 
means of Sunday School, and District School Libraries, can be 
seen. 

VI. Summaries, in which the most important Statistics of the 
principal educational institutions of the several States are given, viz. : 
the prospective as well as the present available funds appropriated to 
educational purpose; and, the condition of the Common or Public 
Schools, Normal Schools, Reform Schools, and Special Schools for the 
education of deaf-mutes, blind, and idiotic persons—of all schools 
supported wholly or partly by tax, or the income of public funds, and 
responsible to the Legislatures of the several States. 

Under this head we had proceeded in alphabetical order through 
fifteen of the thirty-one states, commencing with Alabama, and closing 
with Massachusetts. 

We shall now resume these Summaries, commencing with the 
State of Michigan. 

VIL. Statistics and Suggestions gathered from late official reports 
on the public schools of several of the largest cities in the country, 
to show the magnitude of their educational interest, and the manner 
in which some of the difficult problems in public education are 
solved. 

VIII. A table of the Population of the principal cities and towns 
in the several States, with the rate of increase in each, to show at 
once, in the large and compact population, the facilities enjoyed for 
an efficient system of public schools, and the necessity of constant en- 
largement in the means provided for the increasing number of 
children. 

IX. Table exhibiting the number of deaf and dumb, blind, insane, 
and idiotic persons of each class of the population in each State. 

X. Statistics of Newspapers and the Periodical Press. 

We shall in a subsequent number present other statistical tables and 
summaries, drawn from official documents, particularly such as will 
exhibit the amount of pauperism and crime in the several states. 
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VI. SCHOOL FUNDS AND INSTITUTIONS OF EDUCATION 
SUPPORTED WHOLLY OR PARTLY BY PUBLIC FUNDS. 
[ Continued from page 880.] 
MICHIGAN. 


EpvucaTionaL Funps. The State received from Congress a grant of 1,067,897 
acres of land for common school purposes, and of 46,000 for a university. Out of 
the former a fund of $1,493,653 has been realized, and of the latter, $431,177. The 
State has also set apart lands for a normal school fund, which have already neted 
$64,222, and for an asylum for deaf mutes and blind, which already net $29,553. 
A large portion of these various lands are yet unsold. 

Common or Prmmary Scnoots. Number of whole districts in the State, 
2,550; fractional districts, 1,115; number of districts making reports, 3,095; num- 
ber of children in the State, in districts where schools are taught, 173,117; whole 
number of children attending school, 129,517, of whom 2,290 were under four years 
and 6,224 above 18. Amount of school money apportioned upon the basis of the 
number of children residing in the districts between 4 and 18, $130,996.69 ; amount 
raised by districts, $156,916.90; amount raised by rate-bill, $63,763.43; amount 
paid teacher’s wages, $237,827.15; volumes in township libraries, 121,201; two- 
mill tax collected for school and township libraries, $67,179.55; amount received 
from fines, &c., for township libraries, $2,457.80. 

State Normat Scnoot at Ypsitantr. Established in 1850, and went into 
operation in 1853. The citizens of Ypsilanti contributed $18,500 toward the ex- 
pense of the building. There were in 1855, 200 pupils. 

Strate AsYLuM FoR THE Dear Mures Anp BLinp aT Fut. Established 
in 1848 and opened in 1854. The buildings, when complete, will accommodate 
850 pupils. There were in 1854-5, 19 deaf and 4 blind pupils. 


MISSISSIPPL 


EpvucaTionat Funps. The State received 837,584 acres of land for common 
schools, and 23,040 acres for a university. Each township has a school fund 
arising from the lease of lands granted by Congress for common school purposes, 
every 16th section in each township having been so granted. These lands are 
leased for various periods, but mostly for ninety-nine years. The money thence 
arising is loaned annually at not less than 8 nor more than 10 per cent. per annum 
interest. This interest is the amount applied to tuition, &c., annually from the 
township fund. There is also a county fund, arising from fines, forfeitures, 
licenses, &c., which is distributed in those townships that are destitute or have 
but a small school fund. The school sections in some townships are worth many 
thousand dollars, and in others only a few hundreds. Hence great inequality in 
the funds of the townships, and the necessity of the above method of distributing 
the county funds. 

Common Scuoots. There is no uniform system of common schools for all the 
counties, and no annual returns are made to the legislature. According to a dis- 
tribution of $300,000 to the several counties in 1852, there were 91,251 children of 
a school age. 

State Untversiry aT Oxrorp. A recent application to the legislature for 
aid has been successful, and the annual appropriation to the use of the University 
has been increased to $30,000. 

Strate InstiTuTION FoR THE BLIND AT Jackson. Of this institution we have 
no returns. 

Stare Instrrurion ror Dear Mures at Jackson. Of this institution we 
have no returns. 
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MISSOURI. 

Epvcationat Furps. The State received 1,199,139 acres of land for common 
schools, and 23,040 for a higher seminary. The present available School Fund, 
state and township, is $1,275,657, and of the Seminary Fund, $100,000. The 
State appropriates one-fourth of its annual revenue for educational purposes. 
The school lands of St. Louis are valued at $912,285. 

Common ScHoors. There were reported in 1853, 233,327 scholars between the 
ages of 5 and 20, of whom 80,605 were in organized school townships. For 1854 
reports were received from 65 counties. Number of children between 5 and 20, 
202,658; number taught within the year, 67,924; average attendance at schools 
the who's term they were kept, 20,874; whole number of teachers, 1,780, 1,416 
males and 364 females; paid for teachers’ wages, $212,138; paid teachers from 
common school funds, $131,456; number of common schools, 1,546; of district 
libraries, 1,117; money raised for building or repairing school-houses, $29,034; 
revenue school moneys appropriated to each child, 92 cents; bank dividends so 
apportioned, 42 cents. 

Srate Asytum ror Dear AnD Dumps at Futton. Institution was opened in 
1851. In 1854 there were 64 pupils. State appropriates $2,000 for its annual 
expenses. 

Strate Asyium ror Biinp at Sr. Louis. Established in 1851, State appro- 
priates $3,000 annually for the indigent blind. 14 pupils. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EpvucationaL Funps. This State has a small permanent School Fund of 
$16,435. 

Epucationat Statistics. The following were the statistics of education in 
1854. 

Number of persons in the State, pursuing education in the schools, during the 
past year: 

Dartmouth College, . . . « - - 294 

Incorporated academies, . . : 2,919 

Unincorporated academies and priate fini; ° 4,720 

Common Schools, . . Pale siddied ” ° 84,900 


Total number, ° 92,833 

Being 1 in every 8, 42-100 of the whole population, 
Amount of money applied for the purposes of instruction: 

Dartmouth College, . Sh Ape ey ‘ $13,560 
Incorporated academies, . ° - 28,514 
Unincorporated academies and private cabana 2 ° 16,178 
Amount raised by taxes for common schools, about . + 200,000 
Amount raised for teachers’ institutes, . 4,500 
Amount of literary fund, about ° + 14,000 


Total amount,. . . $271,747 
Number of schools: 
Colleges, . . . e ° 3 
Incorporated academies, . 47 
Unincorporated academies and privat cheats - 4 
Common school districts, . ont - 2,800 


Totalnumber, . . xt meee 2,396 
Common ScHoots.—Number of districts, 2,286. Number of pupils in winter, 
66,209; in summer, 57,956. Length of winter schools in weeks, 9.85; of summer, 
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9.74. Average monthly wages of male teachers, exclusive of board, $17.38; of 
female teachers, $7.83. Number of male teachers in winter schools, 1,098; of 
female teachers, 1,156. Whole amount raised for district schools; $231,434. 


NEW JERSEY. 


EpvcaTionaL Funds. The available school fund, January 1, 1855, was $401, 
804.84. There is, besides, due the school fund, but unavailable, the sum of 
$11,169.85. The receipts of the fund during the year, including balance of cash, 
January 1, 1854, were $53,514.62. By the School Act of 1851, $40,000 are appro- 
priated to the use of schools from the school fund, and $40,000 from the State 
treasury, which sum of $80,000 is apportioned among the counties upon the 
basis of population. 

Common Scnoors. The statistics of the schools for 1854 are as follows: 
Number of townships in the State, 190; number of townships making returns, 
164; number of districts in those townships, 1,426; returns received from 1,377. 
Children between 5 and 18, 168,031; children attending school 3 months or less, 
25,380; 6 months, 26,958; 9 months, 24,968; 12 months, 26,658; number over 18 
years of age who attended school, 1,076; colored children taught, 2,384; whole 
number of children taught, 105,040. Average length of schools in months, 8#; 
average price of tuition per quarter to each pupil, $2,08. Amount raised by 
tax to support schools, $210,023.44; received from the State, $85,250; from 
other sources, $42,756.92; amount raised in addition for building, repairing, and 
furnishing school-rooms, $44,925.99; total amount appropriated for school pur- 
poses, $388,571.86. Whole number of teachers, 1,981,—1,201 males and 780 
females. Salary of males per annum, $347; of females, $208. Eight teachers’ 
institutes have been held during the year, at which 356 teachers attended. 
Teachers’ associations are also held quarterly in the counties where they exist. 
The Superintendent speaks of the experiment of teachers’ institutes in this State 
as being “signally successful.’’ 

Strate Normat Scuoou. The legislature in 1855 established an institution 
for the education of teachers for the common schools, and appropriated $10,000 a 
year for five years for its support. The school is located at Trenton, with W. F. 
Phelps for Principal. 

Tue DEAF AND Dums. The Legislature provides ‘for the indigent deaf and 
dumb children in the institution in New York, at an expense of about $5,000 a 
year. 

NEW YORK. 

EpucaTIONAL Funps. The amount of capital and annual revenue of the sev- 
eral funds appropriated to the purposes of education, for the year ending Septem. 
ber 30, 1854, was as follows :— 

Capital. Revenue. 
Common School Fund, . ° ° ° $2,425,211.97 $514,994.87 
United States Deposit Fund, ; . - 4,014,520.71 286,949.77 
Literature Fund, ‘ ‘ ‘ 268,620.12 52,488.68 


$6,708,352.80 $854,378.82 


Of the funds devoted to education, what was exclusively the Common School 
Fund in 1854, may be stated as follows: 
Productive capital of the Common School Fund, $2,425,211.97 
Amount from United States Deposit Fund which will produce 

$165,000, the sum annually appropriated therefrom for the support 

of common schools, at six per cent. interest, 2,750,000.00 


Vor. L, No. 4.—31. 
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Amount from same fund which will produce at six per cent. $25,000 
annually, that being the sum reserved by the constitution to be 
added annually to the capital of the School Fund, . . $416,666.67 


Making a total of . : ° . ° $5,591,87 8.64 


The annual interest on this sum, at six per cent. is $335,512. The balance of the 
income of the United States Deposit Fund is appropriated to the support of 
colleges, academies, the normal school, Indian schools, teachers’ institute, &c. 
The income of the Literature Fund, must, by the constitution, be applied to the 
support of academies. 

The whole amount of public money received from all sources by the commis- 
sioners of cities, and town superintendents, during the year ending July 1, 1854, 
was $1,656,993.37. Apportioned for teachers’ wages, $1,316,935.11; for libraries, 
$47,654.06. Leaving a balance for contingent expenses, &c., of $292,404.20. The 
amount of taxes levied during the year, for purchasing school-houses, was $44, 
995.07; for building do. $290,283.89; for hiring do. $11,189.57; repairing do. 
$102,095.24; insuring do. $3,991.10; fuel, $98,812.08; books, apparatus, &c., 
$11,414.76. The amount paid for teachers’ wages, beside public money, was 
$285,365.25. Aggregate expenditures for school purposes during the year, 
$2,666,609.36. 

Common Scuoots. The statistics of the common schools for the year 1854, 
were as follows: Whole number of districts, the school-houses of which are 
situated within the town, 11,798. Number of whole districts in the State, 8,855, 
Number of parts of districts, 5,875. Returns were received from 8,729 whole 
and 5,723 parts of districts. Average length of schools in all the districts, 8 
months. Volumes in district libraries, 1,572,270. 877,201 children were taught 
during the year. 1,186,709 were returned between 4 and 21 years of age. 
199,155 pupils attended school less than 2 months; 212,110 attended 2 months and 
less than 4; 177,957, 4 and less than 6; 128,206, 6 and less than 8; 71,193, 8 and 
less than 10; 42,174, 10 and less than 12; and 13,591 attended school for 12 months. 
There were 4,568 colored children between 4 and 21 in the 30 colored schools 
reported. $1,978.12 of public money were received on account of colored schools, 
and, besides public money, $1,360.38 were paid for teachers’ wages. Number of 
unincorporated, select, and private schools reported in the districts, 1,501. Aver- 
age number of pupils therein, 34,279. $1,000 are appropriated for the support 
and education of Indian youths at farm-houses, instead of schools, as formerly. 
1,570 pupils had their tuition paid by the State, at academies in the expectation 


that they will become teachers. Teachers’ institutes were held in 19 counties of 
the State. 


State Norma ScnHoou. The State appropriates about $12,000 a year for the 
State Normal School, at Albany. About 250 attend the normal school annually. 
In September, 1854, there were 250 pupils in the school, 64 males, and 186 females. 
The whole number of graduates is 780, 391 males and 389 females. In this school 
in 1852-53, 16 Indian youth, 15 males and 1 female, were taught to prepare them 
for teachers among their own people. Nearly every county in the State is repre- 
sented in this school. The miscellaneous library consists of about 1,000 volumes 
and pamphlets; that of text-books of about 6,000 volumes. The expenses of the 
school for the year near $11,492.00. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dums, New York. Number of teachers, 
12; number of pupils, Dec. 31, 1853, 278; left during the year, 43; admitted, 44; 
whole number Dec. 81, 1854, 279. Of these 203 were supported by New York; 
16 by the city of New York; 20 by New Jersey; 32 by their friends; and 6 by 
the institution. The time of admission is the first Wednesday in September; 
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terms, $130 per annum for each pupil, clothing and traveling expenses excepted 
to be paid semi-annually in advance, and satisfactory security for punctual pay- 
ment of bills and clothing, which, if desired, is furnished at an additional charge 
of $30 a year. The receipts of the institution from all sources for the year 1854, 
were $49,982.16. Expenditures, including balance last year due the treasurer of 
$3,460.53, $52,367.71. Due the treasurer, $5,847.08. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BLtnp, aT New York. The State appropriates 
$22,004 a year toward the education of its indigent blind youth in the institution 
at New York. 

InsTiTUTION FoR Ip1ots, AT Syracuse. This institution was opened at Al- 
bany in October, 1851, under the care of Dr. Wilbur, but in 1855 was removed to 
Syracuse, where a building had been erected at an expense, including the land, 
of $81,000. There are about 70 pupils. 

Houses oF REFUGE AND REFORMATION FOR JUVENILE CRIMINALS. There 
are two institutiens for young criminals: one at Randall's Island, near New York, 
and the other at Rochester. For the two, the Legislature appropriated $112,000 
in 1854. The institution at Rochester, on the Ist of Jan., 1855 had 263 inmates: 
155 were received during the year; average age 13.33; 56 were American, 95 
foreigners, and 4 colored. 109 were committed for petit larceny; 16 for grand 
larceny; 1 for rape; 18 for vagrancy. Of those who left during the year, 40 
were indentured; 5 sent to sea on whaling voyages; and 50 discharged to parents 


and guardians. The boys work seven hours a day, and are at school three and 


a half hours. 

JUVENILE AsyLuM AT New York. The legislature in 1854 appropriated 
$50,000 in aid of the establishment of an asylum for young offenders who had 
not been pronounced criminal by the courts. The school was opened in 1854, 


and has already received over 500 neglected and vicious children. A large and 
commodious structure near King’s Bridge, is nearly completed for the accommo- 


dation of the institution. 


é NORTH CAROLINA ‘ 

EpvucATIONAL Funp. In 1825 the State constituted a fund for the support of 
common schools, called the Literary Fund, out of the sales of the swamp lands, 
and of property which may escheat to the State. The present capital of the 
fund is $1,700,000. The income in 1854 was $128,000. 

Common Scuoots. The present system was instituted in 1840, and in 1852, 
the office of Superintendent of Common Schools was created and filled by the ap- 
pointment of C. H. Wiley. From his report for 1855, it appears that there were 
about 3,500 common schools with 150,000 pupils; 300 academies with 9,000 teach- 
ers; nine high schools or colleges for girls, and five colleges for males, with an 
aggregate attendance of over 1,000 students. The State appropriated $180,000, 

. and $60,000 more were raised by local taxes. Pay of male teachers about $21, and 
of female teachers, $18 per month. 

AsyYLUM For THE DeAF AND DumB AND BLIND AT Raeren. Instituted in 
1848. State appropriates $1,000 annually in aid of indigent pupils. 


OHIO. 

EpvucaTionaL Funps. The school fund consists, (1.) of certain trust funds, the 
proceeds of lands originally given to certain districts of territory in the State, upon 
which the State pays the interest annually to the several counties in the proper 
district, according to the number of youth therein; (2.) of the State Common School 
Fund, which by the act of March 24, 1851, § 30, is made to consist of “ the interest 
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of the purchase-money of the Salt Lands; the balance of the Surplus Revenue 
Fund; the interest of the Surplys Revenue Fund paid by the counties; receipts 
from peddlers’ licenses, from auction duties, from taxes upon lawyers and physi- 
ciens, and upon banks and insurance and bridge companies; and of such taxes, to 
be levied by the General Assembly, as shall be sufficient, with the above revenues, 
to produce, for annual distribution, the sum of $300,000.’’ The amount of the 
State School Fund apportioned to the several counties for the year 1854, in the 
ratio of the unmarried youth between 5 and 21 years of age,—being $1,377 each,— 
was $1,118,089.02; of interest on School and Trust Funds so apportioned, 
$112,463.65; of School District Library Fund so distributed, $55,904.45; of local 
expenditures, $980,000, making the whole amount of funds and property appropri- 
ated $2,266,457.12. The average rate per scholar paid for tuition out of the School 
Fund of 1854, was $2.074. 

Common Scnoots. Number of townships, corporations, or districts reported in 
the State, 1,504; of special districts, 207; of fractional districts, 162; of sub-dis- 
tricts, 11,203; number of white youth between 5 and 21 years,*males, 414,519; 
females, 392,831; in all, 807,350; of colored youth, males, 4,919; females, 4,837; 
in all, 9,756; total youth, 817,106. Number of common schools, 10,330; number 
of teachers, males, 7,469; females, 6,413; number of white youth attending school, 
males, 244,089; females, 209,663; average daily attendance, males, 148,271; 
females, 125,171. Number of scholars who can read and write, 239,168. Total 
number of months of winter schools, 17,589; average length, 1.7 months; of sum- 
mer schools, 13,028; average length, 1.8 months. Wages of teachers per month, 
males, $28; females, $13. Number of school-houses, 7,235; value of lots and fur- 
niture, $2,197,384; number built this year, 770; value $346,943.92. 


Hicu Scnoots. Number, 57; number of teachers, male, 71; females, 63; aver- 
age daily attendance, males, 2,258; females, 1,496. Number of months taught in 
winter, 122.5; average length in months, 2.15; number of months taught in sum- 
mer, 84.25; average length in months, 1.48. Teachers’ wages per month, males, 
$58; females, $28.50. 

CoLorEep ScuHoots. Number, 48. Number of scholars during the year, males, 
1,265; females, 1,174. Monthly pay of teachers, males, $21.75; females, $19. 

There are also 16 English and German schools. 

Asytum For Dear AND Dumps At CotumBus. The Asylum was opened 
October 16, 1829, and since that time there have been 581 pupils. The number 
present, December 4, 1854, was 157, 81 males and 76 females. Of those who have 
been admitted into the institution, the causes of deafness ascribed by friends were 
congenital, 215; from accidental causes, 316. 418 were from families in which 
there was bat one child deaf and dumb; 46 from families where there were 2; 33 
where there were 3; 4 where there were 4; 1 where there were 5; and 2 where 
there were 6. The number who are known to have married since graduation is 
69, of whom 42 married deaf mutes. Of these latter only one case is known where 
the child is deaf and dumb. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, CotumBus. The number, including graduates 
and assistants, in 1854, 66; of these, 60 were pupils. During the year there were 
78 pupils in the institution, 38 males and 35 females. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Common ScHoots rn 1854. A system of popular education was attempted in 
Pennsylvania, and a common school fund established, in 1831. The State was 
not divided into districts for school purposes until 1834, and the act of April Ist, 
of that year is generally considered the first common school law. The act of 
May 8, 1854, revised the school laws of the State. By it the Secretary of State 
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is continued to be, ex officio, the Superintendent of common schools, with the 
authority to appoint a deputy. The office of county superintendent is estab- 
lished, and it is made the duty of the officer, who is elected by the school direc- 
tors of the several districts in the county for three years, to attend especially to 
the schools in the county, and to examine and give certificates to teachers. The 
school districts are put under the immediate care of the school directors, who 
report to the county superintendent. Teachers are required to report monthly to 
the directors and can receive no pay until such report is made. The districts for 
school purposes are made bodies corporate, with power to sue and be sued; to 
borrow money to an amount not exceeding one-half of one per cent of the assessed 
value of the real estate of the district, to purchase ground or build school-houses. 
The directors are required to establish in their districts separate schools for mu- 
latto and negro children, when they can be located so as to accommodate twenty 
pupils; and when soestablished, and kept open four months in any year, the direc- 
tors shall not be compelled to admit such pupils into other schools of the district. 
No district can receive its share of the State appropriation for any year, until its 
schools have been kept four months in such year. The directors and teachers in 
each district meet annually before the schools are opened, and determine the 
school-books that are to be used during the year, and no others than those thus 
selected can be used. The county superintendents are to report to the State 
superintendent in June of each year. There could be no report made forthe year 
1854, and the statistics of the schools for 1853 are therefore repeated. The whole 
number of school districts reported, exclusive of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, for the year ending June 30th, 1853, was 1,531. The whole number of 
schools was 9,507. The average number of months that schools were taught 
was 5. Number of male teachers, 7,590; number of female teachers, 3,640. 
Average wages per month of male teachers, $19.25; of female teachers, $12.03- 
Number of male scholars, 260,269; number of female scholars, 214,286; number 
learning German, 11,121. The average number of scholars in each school was 
42; and the cost of teaching each scholar per month, 43 cents. The amount of 
tax levied in the accepting districts was $1,021,837.34; received from the State 
appropriation, including $31,307.30 paid to Philadelphia city and county, $184, 
890.27. The cost of instruction was $731,743.18; fuel and contingencies, $84,158.76; 
of school-houses, repairs, &c., $147,516.73. The number of taxables by the 
triennial return in 18538 was 645,164. The returns of over 100 districts are not 
included in the foregoing, as they were received too late. Since, and including 
1844, the annual appropriation by the State for the support of schools has been 
$200,000. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, PHILADELPHIA. The school was opened in 
March, 1833. Number of pupils, Jan. 1, 1855, 125,—66 males, 59 females. Of 
this number there are from Pennsylvania 93, Maryland 8, New Jersey 14, Dela- 
ware 6, all other places 4. Number of pupils from its foundation to Jan. 1, 1868, 
237. Causes of blindness: opthalmia 74, amaurosis 32, cataract 20, congenital 18, 
small-pox 10, scarlet fever 6, other fevers 4, measles 6, accidents from stones, &c., 
15, explosion of powder 12, pistol or gun-shot 5, accidents not stated 5, scrofula 
8, hydrocephalus, arrow-shots and fire, 2 each, kick of a horse, foul air in a well, 
rheumatism, whooping-cough, polypus, acute iretus, irritable retina, neuralgia, 1 
each, unknown 18. Value of goods manufactured during the year 1854, $8,368.85 ; 
sales $7,641.89. Expenses of the Institution, $32,475,48; receipts, $30,898.77. 
No secta-rian faith is inculcated. School, music, and work alternately occupy 8¢ 
hours.daily. The terms for pay pupils are $200 a year, including board instruc- 
tion, and medical attendance. Blind children in indigent circumstances from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware are provided for by those 
States for 8 years. 
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House or Rervuer, ParapetPnia. Remaining, December 31, 1852, 149 boys 
and 49 girls in the white and 84 boys and 40 girls in the colored department; 
total 322. The institution is designed for the reform of juvenile delinquents. 
Most of the inmates are committed by magistrates, and a few by the county 
courts. The boys are employed in various manufacturing occupations. Their 
earnings amounted to $6,654.58. The expenses of the year were $87,912.78, 
and the receipts $87,064.13. 

House or Reruce or WesTeERN PENNSYLVANIA, PitrspurG. The charter 
of this institution was granted in April, 1850. The State then appropriated 
$20,000 toward the purchase of a site and the erection of buildings, and subse- 
quently $20,000 more. $20,000 additional have been subscribed by five of the 
western counties, and 23,332.50 by individuals up to December 31, 1854. There 
had been expended for the site (eleven acres) $10,000, and for buildings, &c., 
$92,500. The institution was opened for the admission of inmates December 
18, 1854, and is intended not only for those youth of the western counties of Penn- 
sylvania, who have been convicted of crime or misdemeanor, but for those who, 
from their incorrigible or vicious conduct, are beyond the control of their parents 
or guardians. 

PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB, PHILADELPHIA. 
There were in the institution Dec. 31, 1854, 163; 98 boys, and 70 girls. Of these, 
106 are supported by the State of Pennsylvania, 18 by Maryland, 11 by New 
Jersey, and 8 by Delaware. About 6 hours each day are spent by the pupils in 
the schools, and 3 hours by the males in the tailor’s or shoemaker’s shops. The 
females are instructed in sewing, and other branches of domestic economy. The 
expenses for the year were about $40,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


EDUCATIONAL Funps. The State has a permanent School Fund, actually in- 
vested, of $73,896.38. By an act passed in 1836, the interest of the State’s part of 
the United States surplus revenue (commonly called the Deposit Fund) was set 
apart for public schools. $85,000 are annually paid from the State treasury for 
schools; and by the act of January, 1854, $15,000 were added to the annual ap- 
propriation. By an act passed in June, 1848, the proceeds of the militia commu- 
tation tax in each town are to be applied hereafter to the support of public schools. 

Pusiic Scnoots. The whole number of school districts in October, 1854, is 
882, of which 42 are not organized; 297 districts own their school-houses; in 40 
districts they are owned by the town; and in 41 by proprietors. There has been 
expended for school-houses during the last nine years, $319,293.07; during the last 
year, $7,348,57. Number of scholars in May, 1854, 25,868,—13,776 males and 
11,811 females; average attendance, 19,894. Number of male teachers, 253; of 
female, 364. Amount freceived from the State, $35,000; amount raised by towns, 
$61,013; whole amount from all sources, $118,602.38. Expended for instruction, 
$103,049. 

Norma Scnoot. A State Normal School was established by the legislature 
in May, 1854, and $3,000 a year are appropriated therefor. It is at Providence. 
Dana P. Colburn is principal. Teachers’ institutes are annually held in different 
parts of the State, supported by the State. 

Dear Mutes, Bund anv Ipi0Ts. The sum of $2,500 is appropriated for the 
education of indigent deaf mutes, blind, and idiotic persons. The State beneficia- 
ries among the deaf and dumb, four in number, are sent to the American Asylum 
at Hartford ; those of the blind, three in number, are sent to the Perkins Institution 
at South Boston. Four persons (up to January 1, 1858) have received the benefits 
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of the State appropriation for idiots and imbeciles, two of whom are at South Bos- 
ton, one at Barre, Mass., and one under the care of Mr. J. B. Richards, at Phila- 
delphia. 

ProvipENcE RerorM Scuoou. This school was established in 1850, and was 
opened to receive inmates, November 1, 1850. From that date to November 30, 
1854, there were committed, 293,—252 boys, 41 girls. There were in the school, 
November 30, 1854, 106,—92 boys and 14 girls; admitted during the year, 85,—78 
boys and 12 girls. Discharged during the year, 70 boys and 10 girls. Of the 85 
admitted during the year, 27 were committed for theft; 11 for assault; 8 for va- 
grancy; 24 for truancy; 4 for safe-keeping. 58 were born in the United States, 
and of these 43 were born in Rhode Island. 7% hours in each day, except Sun- 
days, are devoted to labor; 5 to school exercises; 24 to meals and recreation; 1 to 
religious exercises; and 8 to sleep. Their labor has been employed in making 
such articles as are needed in the institution, and in housework. An arrangement 
is made by the State by which all juvenile delinquents may be sent to this school. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Epucationat Funps. The State has no permanent Educational Funds, but 
makes liberal appropriations of money raised by tax, for educational purposes. 
In 1854, among the items of expenditure are $30,000 for Military Schools; $6,822 
for Deaf and Dumb; $75,000 for Free Scl.ools; $22,000 for South Carolina College; 
$400 for pupils of Orphan House at Charleston, at South Carolina College; $3,688 
for Libraries; $20,000 for Medical College; $20,000 to College at Charleston. 

Free Scuoois. The State appropriates annually $75,000 for the support of 
Free Schools. In some districts independent schools are set up, but in others the 
officers entrusted with the expenditure of the quota for a particular district, pay 
the tuition of a certain number of poor scholars, who are admitted into pay or pri- 
vate schools as beneficiaries. 

InstTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DumB aT SPARTANBURG. For many years this 
State sent her indigent deaf mutes to the American Asylum at Hartford. In 
1849, Mr. N. P. Walker opened a private school with four pupils, near Spartan- 
burg. The State pays at the rate of $150 for each of the twenty-six beneficiaries. 


TENNESSEE. 

Epvucationat Fonps. This State has a permanent School Fund of $1,346,068, 
made up of a bonus paid by several banks, the income of which amounts to about 
$113,000, and an academy fund, which yields about $18,000 a year. 

Cemmon Scnoots. There are no ‘published returns of the condition of the 
schools, except the number of children between the ages of 6 and 21, which in 
1851 was 288,454. 

Asytum For Dear Mutzes at Knoxvitte. Established in 1845; has 40 pu- 
pils, and received $2,500 from the State. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND AT NASHVILLE. Established in 1844; has 20 pu- 
pils, and receives $3,000 from the State. 

TEXAS. 

EpucaTionaL Funps. One-tenth of all the revenues of the State are set aside 
for schools by the constitution, and by act of the legislature, to constitute a Gen 
eral School Fund, which now amounts to $150,000. $2,000,000 in United States 
Bonds, yielding at 5 per cent. $100,000 annually, are also appropriated to censti- 
tute a Special School Fund, besides liberal grants of land to the several counties 
The amount annually distributed is about $115,000. 
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Common Scuoots. There is no uniform or efficient system of common schools 
in.operation. The number of children between the ages of 6 and 16 returned in 
1854, was 127,128. 

VERMONT. 


EpvucaTionaL Funps. The State had set apart an accumulating fund in aid 
of common schools, which in 1845, amounted to $300,000, and in that year was 
abolished, and the sum, which had been before borrowed for that purpose, was ap- 
propria.ed to pay the State debt. 

Common Scnoots. The office of State Superintendent of Common Schools 
has not been filled since 1851, and no returns of the condition of the schools has 
been made since that date. In 1851 there were 2,594 school districts; number of 
scholars, 90,110; average of wages paid male teachers per month, $13.55; average 
of wages paid female teachers per month, $5.54; whole wages for males, $65,759.16 ; 
for females, $61,312.65 ; number of weeks of schools by males, 19,360; by females, 
43,238; whole wages to teachers, $127,071.81; cost of board, $70,492.87; cost of 
fuel, &c., $19,837.65; cost for wages, board, and fuel, $217,402.33; public money 
divided for support of schools, $90,893.91; average length of school during the 
year, 24 weeks; average of scholars per district, 39; expense per scholar, $2.20. 


Dear AND DumB AND Buiinp. The indigent deaf mutes of the State are sup- 
ported at the American Asylum at Hartford, and the blind at the Perkins Institu- 
tion at Boston. Expense about $2,500 a year. 


VIRGINIA. 


Epvucationat Funps. The State has funds for literary purposes, viz., 1. The 
permanent Literary Fund amounts to $1,964,162.49, from which deduct losses, 
ete., $876,141.85, which leaves an available capital of $1,588,020.64. With the ex- 
ception of $24,324.82 in the treasury, this sum is invested and productive. The 
interest on this sum is $102,391.11, of which amount $75,000 were appropriated to 
primary and free schools for the poor, $15,000 to the University, and $1,500 to the 
Military Institute. 

2. The Dawson Fund is a bequest for the support of free schools in Nelson and 
Albemarle counties, and now amounts to $39,016.04, and to this may be added 
$25,167.45 of unproductive capital. The net amount of interest received on the 
available capital for 1852, was $2,342.42, two-thirds of which are appropriated, ac- 
cording to the will of Mr. Dawson, to Albemarle and one-third to Nelson county. 

8. The total resources of the Literary Fund amounted to $122,672.46, which 
includes the proceeds of several fines, escheats, etc., and the expenditures to 
$109,968.03, leaving a balance in the treasury equal to $36,858.36. 


Pustic Scuoors. There are two descriptions of schools in Virginia, viz., the 
primary or common schools, and the district free schools. The latter are established 
in Henry, Jefferson, Kanawha, King George, Northampton, Norfolk, Ohio, Princess 
Anne, and Washington counties, and in the towns of Portsmouth and Wheeling. 
The first are schools for the poor, and the latter for all classes. The number 
of school commissioners in 139 counties and six towns was 1,865. There were in 
123 counties and towns, 3,710 common or poor schools, at which 30,324 children 
had been taught during the year, at a total expense of $68,964; and in eight coun- 
ties and two towns, 232 district free schools, at which $10,848 children had been 
taught at a total expense of $59,628. The average cost of each child in the com- 
mon schools was $2.21, and in the district schools $5.86. Average attendance of 
each child at common schools 56 days, and at district schools about 110 days. 
The reports, however, are very incomplete and wanting in detail. 


University or Vircinia. This is a State institution, and had in 1852-3, 400 
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students. The numbers in attendance on the several schools were as follows: 
school of ancient languages, 122; of modern languages, 117; of mathematics, 143; 
of natural philosophy, 125; of chemistry, 206; of medicine, 96; of comparative 
anatomy, physiology, and surgery, 94; of anatomy, 97; of moral philosophy, 119; 
and of law, 81. The receipts of the University for the year were $47,329.44, 
and the expenses $44,266.09. The library contains 15,115 volumes, and 4,587 
pamphlets and periodicals, or 19,702 in the aggregate. 

Virersia Miuirary Institute. This is a military and scientific school in law 
and in fact, and the policy of its course of instruction has been regulated accord- 
ingly. The course of instruction is distributed among six departments, viz., 
mathematics; English and Latin languages ; engineering, drawing, and geography ; 
chemistry, geology, and mineralogy; natural and experimental philosophy; and 
French language. The expenses of the institute for the year, exclusive of funds 
expended in new buildings, were $48,779.91, of which sum $15,406.42 paid the ex- 
penses of the Institute proper, $19,551.19 those of the quartermasters’ department, 
and $13,822.30 those of the subsistence department. 

Dear Mutes AND Butnp. The institution is located at Staunton. In the 
Deaf-mute department there was 65 inmates—33 males and 82 females; and in , 
the Blind department 38—22 males and 16 females. The whole number of deaf- 
mutes on the registers on the 30th September, 1852, was 137, and of blind, 83. 
The inmates are employed in four shops—the brush and mattress shop, the book- 
binding shop, the shoe shop, and the chair shop. The literary education is very 
thorough, and includes music, drawing, etc. Annual charges, $120 for deaf mutes, 
and $160 for the blind. The expenses of the institution for the year amounted to 
$18,855. State appropriation $15,000. 


WISCONSIN. 


EDUCATIONAL Funps. The State has received from the United States 958,648 
acres of land for elementary schools, and 46,000 for a university. The capital of 
the Common School Fund, December 31, 1854, was $1,670,258.77, of which the 
sum of $1,635,576.74 is drawing interest at 7 per cent., and will give $114,490 for 
distribution. If to this be added unexpended balances, there was for distribution, 
in 1855, $144,412, or a fraction over 93 cents to each child in the State between 4 
and 20 years ofage. There is, besides, the University Fund, of $161,146.61, the 
income of which is applied for the benefit of the State University. 

Common Scnoots. For the year ending August 31, 1854, returns were received 
from 38 of the 50 counties in the State. Of the 435 towns in the counties heard 
from, all but 10 made reports. The number of school districts in the reporting 
towns was 2,164. 101,580 out of the 155,125 children residing in the counties, be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 20, attended school. 1,359 children under 4 years of age, 
and 994 over 20, attended school. Average monthly wages of male teachers, 
$21.10; of female, $10.87. Average number of months kept by male teachers, 3.4; 
by female teachers, 4.83. $163,485.64 were expended for teachers’ wages, 
$2,040.89 for libraries, and $9,472.43 for other purposes. Number of volumes re- 
ported in libraries, 14,027. There are 75 school-houses of brick, 79 of stone, 933 
of logs, and 1,052 framed, and all are valued at $347,544.55. 

State Dear AnD Doms Institute at Detavan. Established in 1852. 81 
pupils in 1854. 

Stare INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND AT JANESVILLE. Established in 1850, and 
supported by a State tax of a mill in every dollar of taxable property, which 
yielded in 1858, $1,500. 16 pupils in 1854. 
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Vil. STATISTICS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN CITIES 
AND LARGE TOWNS. 


In presenting the Statistics of Public Schools in a few of the cities included 
in'the Table VIII., we will relieve the severity and dryness of mere figures, by 
presenting them in their connection with the observations of the school officers 
intrusted with the administration of the several systems. 


BOSTON. 


The Public Schools of Boston are intrusted to the supervision of a School 
Board, composed of seventy-four members, viz., the Mayor of the City, the 
President of the Common Council, and six persons chosen in each ward,— 
two elected each year, and holding their offices for a term, of three years, 
This board are assisted by a superintendent,—who receives a salary of $2,500, 
and devotes his whole time to the interests of the schools. This office is now 
held by that veteran, not in years, but in school superintendence, Nathan 
Bishop, LL. D., and any suggestions from his pen are entitled to the serious 
consideration of all engaged in organizing or administering systems of public 
education. From his last (Fifth) Annual Report, and the Annual Report of 
the School Board for 1855, and the Report of the Auditor, we gather the fol- 
lowing statistics and suggestions. 

The present territorial limits of Boston include 3,500 acres, nearly one-half 
of which has been reclaimed from the sea. It is all one school district,—and 
the schools in the remote, and less wealthy sections have as good school 
houses, furniture, appliances, and teachers, as those in the central and richer 
portions. 

In 1855, there were 162,748 inhabitants, of whom 29,092 were between the 
ages of five and fifteen. As to the school attendance of these children, the 
superintendent makes the following exhibit : 


“For the year ending September Ist, 1855, there were 23,529 pupils belong- 
ing to the public schools, and in habitual attendance. To avoid all misunder- 
standing on this point, it may be well to add here a few words of explanation. 
The above is the average number belonging to the schools during the year, 
although the whole number of different pupils who received public instruction 
for a longer or shorter time, was much larger. For example, if one pupil 
attend school jive months, another three, and a third two, these three would be 
counted in the foregoing estimate as if they were only one child attending 
school the ten months which constitute a school year. Hence, while we report 
that 23,529 pupils were in the public schools last year ; it is a matter of record 
that more than 25,500 individual children received instruction in our schools 
for a period varying from one month to the whole year. 

Of the 23,529 pupils reported as being in the schools last year, there were, 
in the primary schools, 1,729 between four and five years old, and in the 
higher grades of schools there were 841 scholars over fifteen years of age. 
Now by using these statistics as the basis for calculating the whole number of 
school children in the city, between four and five years old, and those over 
fifteen who are probably in school, we find the result to be 3,082, which, being 
added to the 29,092 gives us 32,174 as the number of young persons in Bos- 
ton who are “due at the schools,” and who ought to be receiving instruction in 
some public or private school for a large portion of the year. 

Let us now see what account we can render of these 32,174 young persons 
who are of a suitable age for being in some school. 

1. It has already been stated that there were 23,529 pupils in habitual 
attendance at the public schools during the year, and also that at least 2,000 
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more received instruction for such periods as will give to this number an aver- 
age of about four months schooling in the year. By adding these two num- 
bers and subtracting the sum from 32,174, we have left 6,645 persons of 
suitable age who do not attend the public schools. 

2. We now proceed to ascertain what number of these persons are in 
attendance at the various private schools in the city. 

We have ascertained that there can not be less than 3,180 scholars in all the 
‘‘ incorporated and unincorporated academies and private schools ”’ in the city. 
Taking this number from the 6,645, we have 3,565 young persons of a proper 
age for attending school still unaccounted for. 

3. In the next place, we must find how many of this remaining number 
are in the numerous public and private charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions within the limits of the city.. We learn from the report of the person 
employed to collect the statistics relating to the private schools, that there are 
in these institutions 638 children of the proper age to be included in this esti- 
mate, who are receiving regular instruction suited to their years. After 
deducting this number from the 3,565, we have 2,927 who are not known to 
be receiving what is termed a good common education in schools. 

4. In addition to the children in the public and the private schools, and 
in the various institutions, there are in every community many who are taught 
at home by instructors employed for the purpose, either because the parents 
prefer a home education, or on account of some physical or mental inability on 
the part of the children to endure the exposures of school life, or to keep pace 
with others of their own age in learning. Without pretending to give an 
exact estimate of this number, we presume there are more than 200 of this 
class in the city ; yet we prefer to place this estimate at a low point, because 
we have no means of ascertaining all the facts in the case. Taking this num- 
ber from the 2,927, we have 2,727 left to be accounted for. 

5. There is a very large class of young persons between about twelve and 
eighteen years of age who are necessarily engaged in some daily occupation for 
a livelihood, such as young servant girls employed in families, news-boys, and 
errand-boys for offices and stores, and young apprentices of both sexes, who 
have begun early to learn trades. Though these persons are deprived of the 
opportunity of attending the day schools for the greater portion of the year, 
many of them take advantage of the evening schools established in different 
parts of the city for the special benefit of those who are thus obliged to com- 
mence laboring for their living before they have obtained an ordinary educa- 
tion, and also for the instruction of adults whose early education has been 
entirely neglected. These evening schools are established and conducted by 
associations of philanthropic persons of different religious denominations, and 
are supported by contributions from benevolent citizens, like many other char- 
ities. The teachers in these schools are generally well bred and well educated 
persons of both sexes, who volunteer their services, and in this way they do a 
great amount of good both by their direct instructions and by their examples 
of manners and habits worthy of imitation. 

The city government has no care or control of these schools, and is not 
connected with them in any way, except as a liberal contributor, giving from 
$1,200 to $1,500 a year toward their support. 

During the past twelve months over 1,800 persons were instructed in the 
six evening schools in the city, which were kept open from four to five 
months. From the statistics of these schools it appears that, at the lowest 
estimaté, 600 of these persons were under eighteen years of age, and therefore 
this number should be deducted from the foregoing 2,727. 

6. We have now 2,127 remaining, who are, so far as we can learn, growing 
up to maturity without much regular school education. Without attempting 
to give any very accurate information concerning the remainder, we must con- 
tent ourselves with three remarks. 

Ist. It is highly probable that about one-third of this number is made up of 
apprentices over fourteen and under eighteen years of age, and who, of course, 
have no legal claim on their masters for any schooling. Such persons usually 
—_ a respectable common school education before entering their appren- 
ticeships. 

2nd. Perhaps another third consists of boys and girls between twelve and 
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fifteen years of age, whose straitened circumstances compel them to labor all 
the time, and who are en in various industrial pursuits, where their em- 
ployers do not observe the law of the State forbidding all persons to hire or 
secure the services of any child under fourteen years of age, who has not at- 
tended some school for at least twelve weeks during the year preceding the 
time of entering upon service. 
3rd. As the census with which we commenced includes all children in every 
condition of life, we must, in disposing of the remaining 700, allude to a class 
of children,—very small, we are happy to believe,—who, from extreme physical 
weakness, or other causes, are incapable of learning any considerable part of 
what constitutes a good common education, and for this reason do not attend 
any schools. 
compliance with the school regulations, I have endeavored to -give this 
topic a thorough examination. I am unwilling to take leave of the subject 
without expressing my entire confidence in the substantial accuracy of the 
foregoing statements, and also expressing the belief that out of 32,174 young 
persons in the city who are “due at the schools,” there are not more, on an 
oa, than 500 absentees from school who deserve to be blamed for non- 
attendance.” 


Under “An Act concerning Truant Children and Absentees from School,” 
passed by the legislature of Massachusetts in 1850, and modified in 1853 and 
and 1854, the city of Boston has adopted ordinances to secure the general at- 
tendance of children at schools. Dr. Bishop presents the following main 
feature of the plan in actual operation. 


“The territorial limits of the city are divided into three districts, and a 
‘ Truant Officer,’ so called, is appointed for each district. He is required to 
spend his whole time during school-hours in traversing streets, lanes, alleys 
and other places in search of absentees from school. These are of several dif- 
ferent classes. One class is composed of the children whose parents have 
recently moved into the city, and who, being more or less indifferent to the 
education of their children, have neglected to find places for them at school. 
Whenever the truant officer finds any of these children idle in the streets of his 
district, he makes such inquiries of them as may be necessary to ascertain 
their condition. If he deems it —— he accompanies them to their places 
of residence, and by conversing with their parents in kind and respectful terms, 
he generally succeeds in pursuading them to send their children'to school, 
without any show of his authority, which should always be kept out of sight 
until other means have failed, and then be exercised as a last resort. 

Another class of absentees stay away from school for want of shoes or such 
clothes as will enable them to make a decent appearance among the pupils at 
school. By patient efforts, on the part of the truant officer, he can generally 
obtain from various sources such new or second-hand articles of wearing ap- 
parel as will ar this class of pupils respectably clad, and thus enable them 
to continue in school. 

A third class of absentees is composed of children whose parents are so un- 
fortunate, or idle, or vicious, as to require them to stay away from school for 
the purpose of gathering fragments of fuel and of food for the family at home. 
The officer can do much in his district to diminish’ the number of this class 
of absentees, but in cases of extreme poverty the absence can not be prevented, 
for necessity knows no law. 

The fourth and last class embraces the idle and dissolute runaways from 
school, who not unfrequently absent themselves against the wishes and com- 
mands of their parents. Even such children the officer tries to win back to 
habits of attendance and good conduct, and is often successful. But, when 
other means fail, he complains of the offender, who is arraigned according to 
law, and if found guilty is sentenced to some reformatory institution for a 
period varying from one to two years, where he will be instructed in the com- 
mon school studies, and also taught to labor at some trade. In some cases 
the child is sentenced to the State Reform School during his minority, not so 
much to punish him as to save him from apparent ruin, and to give him an 
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opportunity of growing up under good influences, and of becoming a good 
member of society. 

During the year the three truant officers have investigated about three 
thousand instances of absenteeism. It must not be inferred, however, from 
this statement, that three thousand different children have required attention 
from a truant officer. Probably one thousand children, or even less, have 
occasioned this number of visits, as an officer has sometimes been obliged to 
call on the same individual six or eight, or even ten times during the year to 
keep him in school. About one-third of the one thousand absentees do not 
deserve to be blamed for not being in school, while the remainder are more or 
less censurable for their absence. 

The truant officers have, in the course of the year, complained of one hun- 
dred and twelve children as idle and dissolute, and about one hundred of 
them have been committed to various reformatory institutions, where they will 
receive proper instruction and discipline, and enjoy the means of reformation.” 


There are three grades of schools, viz., 202 Primary Schools, with 14,405 
pupils; 18 Grammar Schools, with 10,629 pupils; and 3 High Schools, (1 
Latin, 1 English, and 1 Girls’ High School,) with 495 pupils. The following 
particulars are gathered from the tables of the Superintendents’ Reports. 
Primary Schools—Number of schools, , 

Attendance—Boys, 6,604; Girls, 5,801. Total,_ 


° ° - 2 
12,405 
Teachers—Females, . , : 202 
Grammar Schools—Number, ; : ‘ ; 18 
Attendance—Boys, 5,301; Girls, 1,328. Total, . : $0,629 

Teachers—Masters, 21; Sub-masters, 20; Female Assistants, 166. 
Total, ° ¢ . ° : . 207 


High Schools—Number, ° ° ‘ ‘ : , 3 
Latin School—Attendance—Boys, . ° ° . 198 
Masters, 1; Sub-masters, 1; Ushers, 1, . ; 3 

English High School—Attendance—Boys, ° ° - 155 
Masters, . ‘ ; 4 5 

Girls’ High School—Attendance—Girls, . ‘ +a 
Teachers, . : : ‘ é 4 


Total cost of School-houses, including land and repairs, to May 
Ist, 1856, . : ‘ : $1,452,300.00 
Whole number of children in attendance, : , : 23,529 
Expenses of schools for years 1854-5, viz., Salaries of Teachers, $223,024.61 
Incidental Expenses, 67,977.34 
Rate per scholar—On Salaries of Teachers, ‘ . ° 9.39 
“ Incidentals, . . . é ‘ 286 
“ Total expenses per year, . . 12.25 


The Superintendent submits the following remarks on the separation of the 
sexes in schools. 


“Tn all the Primary Schools, except a few established for the special in- 
struction of children over eight | pene old, little boys and girls are admitted 
without distinction, and are seated together in the same room. Sitting side 
by side they study their lessons, and stand up together in the class for reading 
and in all other school exercises. In short, they are trained up together in 
the same way as the boys and the girls in any well regulated family, where 
they are taught to observe the little proprieties of conduct due to each other. 
But on leaving these schools to enter those of the next higher grade, the 
pupils that have been associated for years in the same classes are separated, 
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and one sex is sent in one direction to a grammar school for boys, and the 
other in a different direction to a grammar school for girls. 

There are some practical inconveniences arising from this plan of separating 
the sexes in the scheosla, which cause much unnecessary solicitude and trouble 
to parents. It separates the boys and girls of the same family, and thus de- 
prives the younger children of the care and attention of their older brothers or 
sisters, which they so much need, wae A in unpleasant weather, while 
going to and returning from school. But this evil is greatly aggravated by 
another arising from the same source. Having separate schools for boys and 

irls, usually doubles the distance which each sex is required to walk to school. 
the weather were always fine, this would not be any special objection ; but 
as it is often unpleasant, this plan compels the scholars to be out in the rain, 
or storm, or cold, or heat, twice as long as would otherwise be necessary, 
which must often keep the girls and the younger boys from going to school, 
and may sometimes injure their health by undue exposures in severe weather. 
But it is said that the advantages to be derived from the separation of the 
sexes in schools outweigh these and other objections. Without intending to 
eater upon a thorough discussion of this subject, I shall endeavor to present a 
fair view of the leading arguments which have been offered in favor of the 
plan, and also of those which have been urged against it. 

On the one hand it is argued that a good and appropriate education for the 

irls in the grammar schools requires a course of studies different from one 

t suited to the wants of the boys in these schools, because the girls are to 
be called to a class of duties in after life entirely different from those in which 
the boys are expected to engage. On the other hand, it is said that this plaus- 
ible assertion has no foundation in truth, because it is impossible to form a 
good course of studies for the girls in these schools which is not almost en- 
tirely confined to ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
history and exercises in English composition, and this is the very course pur- 
sued in the grammar schools for boys. In further proof of this it is stated 
that, although separate schools for the girls have been in operation for many 
years, no such course has ever been introduced into them, and that the present 
course of studies prescribed for these schools, and the text-books required to 
be used in them, are almost identical with those prescribed for the boys’ 
schools, and that the slight differences whidh may now exist in the books in 
use did not spring from any endeavor to adapt them to the different sexes. 

But the advocates of separating the sexes in schools for children claim that 
on this system the boys and the girls, especially the latter, may be trained up 
to be more elevated in their tastes, more refined in their manners, and more 
thoroughly imbued with moral principles. 

In reply, it is stated that these assertions are not entitled to any weight 
whatever unless supported by facts derived from experience, and that these 
facts lead to the opposite conclusion. It is asserted that it is not true that 
those persons who have been chiefly educated in separate schools have ac- 
quired purer tastes, more cultivated manners or better moral principles than 
others who were educated in mixed schools. In support of this, certain towns 
and cities are named in. which mixed schools were changed into separate 
schools; for the purpose of securing these benefits, but, after a few years’ expe- 
rience, these schools were changed back again, because the legal guardians of 
them were convinced that the separation led to the use of coarser speech 
among both boys and girls, and to ruder manners and more lax morals, espe- 
cially in regard to speaking the truth in relation to their participation in the 
various mischiefs and disturbances in which active school children are apt to 
become entangled. 

To these considerations I append two sketches,—one of a boys’ school, 
drawn by De Quincey, who is ranked among the best English writers of the 

resent day ; and the other from the pen of Mrs. Jameson, who stands in the 
ighest rank of female writers both in England and in this country. 
Quincey is describing the influence on himself, received from conversing 
with females in regard to his studies, while he was yet a schoolboy. 

‘Then first and suddenly were brought powerfully before me the change 
which was worked in the aspects of society by the presence of woman; woman, 
pure, thoughtful, noble, coming before me as Pandora crowned with perfec- 
tions. Right over against this ennobling spectacle, with equal suddenness, I 
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laced the odious spectacle of school-boy society;—no matter in what region of 
the earth,—school-boy society, so frivolous in the matter of its disputes, often 
so brutal in the manner; so childish, and yet so remote from sim — ; 80 
foolishly careless, and yet so revoltingly selfish ; dedicated ostensibly to learn- 
ing, and yet beyond any section of human beings so conspicuously ignorant.’ 
On this passage Mrs. Jameson remarks :— 


‘There is a reverse to this picture, as 1 hope and believe. I have met 
with those who looked back on their school-days with horror, @ having first 
contaminated them with ‘evil communication\’ I have met with others whose 
remembrances were all of sunshine, of early friendships, of joyous sports. 

Nor do I think that a large school composed wholly of girls is in any respect 
better. In the low languid tone of mind, the petulent tempers, the small spite- 
fulnesses, the cowardly concealments, the compressed or ill-directed energies, 
the prococious vanities and affectations, many such congregations of — 
girls would form a worthy pendant to the picture of boyish turbulence and vul- 
garity drawn by De Quincey. 

I am convinced from my own recollections, and from all I have learned 
from experienced teachers in large schools, that one of the most fatal mistakes 
in the training of children has been the too early separation of the sexes. I 
say, has been, because I find that everywhere this most dangerous prejudice has 
been giving way before the light of truth and a more general acquaintance 
with that primal law of nature, which ought to teach us that the more we can 
assimilate on a large scale the public to the domestic training, the better for all. 
There exists still, the impression,—in the higher classes especially,—that in 
early education, the mixture of the two sexes would tend to make the girls 
masculine and the boys effeminate, but experience shows us that it is all the 
other way. Boys learn a manly and protecting tenderness, and the girls be- 
come at once more feminine and more truthful. . . . 

When I have seen a class of girls stand up together, there has been a sort 
of empty tittering, a vacancy in the faces, an inertness, which made it, as I 
thought, very up-hill work for the teacher; so when it was a class of boys, 
there has been often a sluggishness,—a tendency to ruffian tricks,—requiring 
perpetual effort on the part of the master. In teaching a class of boys and 
girls, accustomed to stand up together, there is little or nothing of this. They 
are brighter, readier, better behaved ; there is a kind of mutual influence work- 
ing for good ; and if there be emulation, it is not mingled with envy or jeal- 
ousy. Mischief, such as might be apprehended, is in this case far less likely 
to arise than where boys and girls, habitually separated from infancy, are first 
thrown together, just at the age when the feelings are first awakened and the 
association has all the excitement of novelty. A very intelligent school- 
master assured me that he had more trouble with a class of fifty boys than with 
a school of three hundred boys and girls together, (in the midst of whom I 
found him,) and that there were no inconveniences resulting which a wise and 
careful and efficient superintendence could not control. ‘ There is,’ said he, 
‘not only more emulation, more quickness of brain, but altogether a superior 
healthiness of tone, body and mind, where the boys and girls are trained to- 
gether, . . . . and it extends into their after life ;—1 should say because 
it is in accordance with the laws of God in forming us with mutual sympathies, 
moral and intellectual, and mutual dependence for help from the very begin- 
ning of life.’ 

In a moral point of view this subject presents a question of the gravest 
character. All persons, whatever may be their speculative notions, must give 
the preference to that mode of educating the young, which, as a general thing, 
produces the most perfect development of the human character and thus best 
fits the pupils, while in school, to sustain themselves well amid the temptations 
and the duties of life. 

In the many thousands of Sunday schools which are established expressly 
for promoting the moral and religious education of children and young per- 
sons, the theory of separating the sexes and of placing the boys in one room 
by themselves, and the girls in another, for the purpose of securing better 
results, has never been approved, although hundreds of good men have been 
_ years to devise ways and means to increase the efficiency of these 

ools. 
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The propriety of referring tp this subject in this report will become a) nt 
to all, Esa rg known that, during the ensuing pa three large pe gn 
modious. school-houses will be completed and placed in the possession of the 
school committee, ready for the reception of pupils. The locations of these 
houses are such as to render it necessary to have both sexes in the same build- 
ing, and in this way the question of having them in the same, or in separate 
rooms, is forced upon the attention of the board, and they must decide it. 
All the new houses are built in such a manner that the boys and girls have 
entirely sepgate entrances to the building and separate play-grounds. If 
placed in the same rooms they will not be together pate vm except in the presence 
of their teachers, and, in addition to their authority, the sexes, by their mere 
presence, never fail to exercise a salutary influence over each other whenever 
they are brought together under such wholesome restraints. This influence 
springs from a natural law which pervades the human race,—one that is im- 
P ted in the very constitution of the sexes, and seems to have been intended 

y the Creator as an important means of governing and guiding the young, 
and of calling into activity the higher principles of self-control. Whenever 
this natural force is dispensed with, it has been found necessary to introduce 
some other, in order to secure a proper control over the young. Instead of 
this influence, which always elevates the character of all whom it controls, cor- 
poral punishment has been introduced,—necessarily introduced,—into the sep- 
arate schools for boys. It is not here stated or implied that there would be no 
necessity for resorting to corporal punishment in the schools where the sexes 
are under the influence of each other’s presence ; but it is fully believed that a 

portion of what is now deemed necessary in separate schools for boys 
would be uncalled for, and the teachers would be spared the extremely unpleas- 
ant task of inflicting it. 

In making the foregoing suggestions on this subject, I am fully aware that 
the question of having separate or mixed schools is not free from embarrass- 
ments ; but after an impartial view of both sides of the case, I am inclined to 
give the preference to that which seems to be indicated by the Creator in 
placing children of both sexes together in families, and which is indicated still 
more clearly in the early manifestations of a desire implanted in each sex to 
be respected and esteemed by the other. This sentiment naturally leads 
children of different sexes, who are permitted to associate with each other 
under proper supervision, to the formation of habits of neatness and order, and 
to the cultivation of amiable manners, refinement of mind and a high tone of 
moral feelings. ‘ 

But those parents who allow their sons and daughters to go away from home 
in the evenings, and at other times, to places where the sexes will meet to- 
gether under far less restraints than would always be felt at school, will look 
in vain for these improvements in the character of their children. The solici- 
tude of many parents in regard to the conduct of their children in this respect, 
seems to be strangely misdirected. ‘They are extremely desirous of sending 
their daughters, who attend the grammar schools, to those buildings which 
are occupied exclusively by girls, so that they may be kept entirely Coes the 
sight of boys of their own age, during the broad daylight of school hours. 
But when the sun has gone down and the shades of evening are deepening 
into the darkness of night, then many of these same parents often permit their 
daughters to go to parties or gatherings for social enjoyment, or to various 
other places of amusement, where they will be sure to meet, and not unfre- 
quently to walk the | ogee lighted streets, with the very boys whose presence 
in the open light of day, under the watchful eye of their teachers, was deemed 
unfavorable to the moral culture of the girls. 

The beginnings of nearly all those improprieties of conduct into which the 
indiscretion of children and youth often leads them, may be traced to the 
pos saa social intercourse p 3a the evenings, which their parents have, 
perhaps, thoughtlessly allowed. Few children and youth, who have uniformly 
spent their evenings under proper influences, have failed to become ornaments 
to their families and blessings to society. On the contrary, those who have 

nerally spent their evenings among their companions, without being under 

e salutary restraints and the kind advice of judicious persons, have rarely 
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failed to bring down the hairs of their ts in sorrow to the grave, and 
to become worse than weaken to, the world. ee 

I would advocate the greatest caution in regard to the social intercourse of 
boys and girls while at the week-day school, the Sunday school, and at all 
other places where they are in the habit of meeting in the day time, and I must 
respectfully but earnestly urge parents,—and I am sure that all careful ob- 
servers of the young will unite with me in urging them,—to turn their atten- 
tion and watchfulness especially to the places, the company and the manner 
in which their children,—such as are in the grammar schools,—spend their 
evenings. Parents should spare no pains that may be necessary to inform 
themselves on these points, and to throw around their sons and daughters the 
strongest moral saft . For it is well known that the lower passions of 
the human race slumber during the daytime, like certain wild animals, and, 
like them also, when darkness comes, awake hungry for their prey.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The following statistics are taken from the Thirty-seventh Annual Report 
of the Controllers of Public Schools for 1855. 


“ The whole number of schools in 1855 was 303, namely, 1 High School, 1 
Normal School, 56 Grammar Schools, 47 Secondaries, 156 Primaries, and 42 
Unclassified schools. 

The whole number of teachers was 935, of whom 81 were males, and 854 
females. 

The number of scholars belonging to the schools was 54,813, of whom 
28,152 were boys, and 26,661 were girls. These items, as compared with 
those of the year previous, show an increase of not less than 15 schools, 59 
teachers, and 2,740 scholars. ‘ 

The increase of 2,740 new scholars, during the year, required the employ- 
ment of 59 additional teachers, which, at the rates already existing, still further 
swelled the item of salaries by about $15,000. 

The total amount expended by the Controllers during the year, was 
$520,786.22. 

It has been customary, heretofore, to divide the expenses into two principal 
heads, namely, those which are essentially temporary, as salaries, house-keep- 
ing, fuel, &c., and those which are permanent, and the use of which remains 
from year to year. Under the latter head are included building lots, school- 
houses, additions and repairs to the same, furnaces and stoves, and furniture 
generally. All these items are of the nature of a permanent investment, the 
annual interest only of the aggregate amount being chargeable to each year. 
The sums spent for these purposes in 1855, were for 

New School Houses, . . é F $19,828.67 

Additions and Repairs, ‘ ° . - 28,728.30 

Furnaces and Stoves, is ‘ ‘ ‘ 7,652.44 

Furniture, e ° . ° . ‘ 8,826.50 
. ° same 

Total, . : j ; ; . $65,035.91 

The aggregate of the sums previously expended for these 
purposes from 1818, to December, 1854, ( Appendix, ) 
amounted to ° 4 . Y ‘ +  $1,171,787.10 

Adding the amount for 1855, —. , ‘ 65,035.91 


Total, ; . ‘ , : .  $1,236,823.61 

We have a total permanent investment in lots, houses, and furniture, of 
$1,236,823.61. The interest on this sum at 5 per cent. (which is as much as 
other holders of real estate are wont to net after deducting taxes and repairs) 
is $61,841.18. This sum of $61,841.18 is really the rent at which the public 
schools in 1855 had the use of the school-houses owned by the city. The 
other rents (for houses owned by individuals, and leased by the Controllers, 
including also ground rents and water rents) were $25,558.60.' The total 
amount of these two items chargeable to the past year, under the general head 
of rent, as just explained, is $87,399.78. 

Vou. L, No. 4.—32. 
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The whole amount expended in 1855, for incidentals, may be recapitulated 
as follows : 


Fuel, : 4 > A P ‘ 

Superintendence and cleaning of school-houses, clerk hire, printing 
and other petty Gupanses of the twenty-four sectional boards, F 36,844.71 

General expenses of the board of controllers, . 12,081.14 


$69,066.10 


The various items of cost, therefore, in teaching the pupils of the public 
schools, are reducible to these four heads, namely, 

1. Tuition (salaries of teachers.) 2. Books and stationery. 3. Incidentals. 
4. Rent of l-houses, including in the latter, not only payment for those 
buildings leased from individuals, but also interest on the cost of those owned 
by the city. - 

These items divided severally by 54,813, the whole number of pupils, show 
the precise rate of cost under each head to have been as follows : 

Tuition, (salaries of teachers,) $294,316.19 rate per pupil, $5.37 
Books and Stationery, . 51,320.26 " 94 
Incidentals, . ° 69,066.10 ow 1.26 
Rent, ‘ ; ; 87,399.78 “ 1.59 


$20,140.25 


Total expense of educating a pupil for one year, $9.16 


This statement includes everything, of every kind, legitimately le. 
It ineludes, moreover, the expenses of the High School and the Normal School, 
as well as of the other schools. 

When we call to mind the superior character of the instruction and the high 
state of discipline in the public schools, and consider that for so small a rate 
of expense,—only $9.16 per annum, (a sum not so large as the ordinary cost 
of books alone in private schools,)—every child in this city may receive a 
really excellent education, and that more than fifty-four thousand of the chil- 
dren of this city are now receiving such an education, the controllers can not 
but feel, that they have reason to congratulate their fellow-citizens upon the 
condition of this important department of the public service, and to claim for 
it results commensurate with the expense. 

The Grammar, Secondary, Primary and Unclassified Schools, (leaving out 
the High School and the ‘No al ‘School,) contain 53,772 pupils, and have 
cost for the year, under the three heads just named, as follows : 

Tuition, (salaries of teachers,) $269,597.86 rate per pupil, $5.01 
Books and Stationery, 49,754.09 3 92 
Incidentals, . . 66,101.62 $ 1.23 


Total, : J ‘ $7.16 


The Normal School contains, besides its 210 normal pupils, 230 children in 
its school of practice. Whate¥er these 230 children would hftve cost, if taught 
in one of the grammar or secondary schools, ought to be deducted from the 
sum total of the expenses of the normal school, in order to ascertain the 
amount legitimately chargeable to normal pupils. The average rates of ex- 
pense in the other schools have just been shown. According to these rates, 
the 230 children in the school of practice would have cost, had they been 
taught elsewhere, $1,152.30 for tuition, $211.60 for books and stationery, and 
$282.90 for incidentals. Deducting these sums from the gross amount 
to the normal school, we have the following results as the legitimate expenses 
of the 210 normal pupils: 

Tuition, (salaries of teachers,) $3,777.70 rate per pupil, $17.99 
Books Stationery, 570.72 ” 2.71 
Incidentals, \ ; 


574.47 i 2.74 


Total, J ‘ . - $23.44 
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The number of pupils attending the High School has been 601, and the ex- 
penses have been as follows: 
Tuition, (salaries of teachers,) $19,788.33 rate per pupil, $32.92 
Books and Stationery, : 783.85 " 1.30 
Incidentals, a ° 2,107.11 by 3.50 


Total, ’ $37.72 


The High School continues to be managed with efficiency and economy. It 
has already, in the brief period of its existence, admitted 3,477 pupils to the 
advantages of its course of instruction, and those young gentlemen who have 
spent any considerable time within its walls, are generally regarded with 
— favor by the business men of the city. The intense competition amo! 

e pupils of the lower schools, to become partakers of its benefits, is of itse 
an immense advantage. It produces a vigorous and healthful activity through- 
out the system.” 


The Principal of the High School, John S. Hart, LL. D., submits the 
following remarkable statement respecting the punctual attendance of the 
pupils of his school. 


“ The attendance of the pupils of the High School is, in my opinion, worthy 
of remark. I take the greater pleasure in quoting it, because, according to my 
experience and observation, there is no more certain test of the condition of a 
school than the state of its attendance. No one fact shows more conclusively 
the interest which the pupils take in their studies, or the general efficiency of 
the instruction and discipline in the several departments. From an examina- 
tion which I made several years ago into the records of the public schools ° 
under the Lancasterian system, I found that the average rate of absenteeism for 
a series of years was more than 33 per cent. In some of those same schools 
now, the absenteeism has been reduced to a rate that is almost nominal, not 
more than 4 or 5 per cent. In the High School, during the last term, the 
highest rate of absenteeism was only 3 per cent., namely, during the first month, 
when a considerable number of pupils were away during the whole of the first 
week, through a misapprehension of the day on which the sesssion was to begin. 
The next highest rate was during the extremely cold weather, in the month of 
January. Even then, it rose to only 2°97 per cent. The lowest rate was 
during the fourth month of the term, when it was only 1-5 per cent. The 
average rate of absentism for the whole term, was 2°2 per cent. The greatest 
number of absence on any one day, was on the occasion of the great snow- 
storm, on the 3d of January, when forty-six pupils were absent. The best 
attendance during the term, was on the 25th of October, and the 20th of No- 
vembér, on each of which days there were only three absent out of the whole 
school. There were seven days in the term, on which there were only 5 
absent. The class whose attendance was best, was Division A. One of their 
number was absent for two weeks, with the varioloid. With this exception, 
there were out of the whole class only 3 absent during all the first month, only 
1 in the fourth month, 1 in thé fifth month, and none at all in the second and 
third months. In connection with these facts, it should be borne in mind that 
many of our pupils have to come a distance of several miles, and that the 
average distance which they have to come is more than a mile and a half.” 


The training of the pupils of the High Schools in composition is treated as 
follows : 


“On three successive evenings of the week before commencement, pub lig 
exercises in composition and declamation are held in the large lecture room 
the High School. The compositions on these occasions, are written extem- 
pore, on subjects assigned on the spot, by some one in the audience. The 
subject is announced, and the writers begin to compose just before the decla- 
mation commences. When the declamation, which lasts about an hour, is 
ended, each writer is called upon to rise in his place, and read what he has 
written during the time of the speaking. These exercises are a better test of 
the intellectual training which the pupils have received, than any other which 
the school affords.” 
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The following statistics and suggestions are taken from the Annual Reports 
of the School Committee to the City Council, and of the Superintendent (Rev. 
Daniel Leach) to the School Committee, for 1855. 

Number of scholars admitted in spring, 1855, ° : - 6,620 
Average daily attendance, . - . . P ‘ 4,627 
Average daily absence, : : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 809 

The committee submit the following remark as to a practice which is be- 

ginning to prevail in our manufacturing towns : 


“The employment of children ‘a our manufacturing establishments during 
the night time, has in the opinion of the committee, a most debasing influence 
on the character of that portion of our community dependent upon that labor 
for their support. It is a practice that should, if possible, be prohibited. Boys 
and girls alike are employed throughout the entire night during some _ portion 
of the year, thus reversing the order of nature, and turning night into day ; 
and at that age, the bad effect upon the morals, upon the future character of 
these persons, can not be estimated. The day is spent partly in sleep, and 
partly in the street; and they are left to grow up in the lowest depths of 
ignorance, and consequently fit subjects for crime and vice.” 


The superintendent dwells at great length and ability on the evils of 


? TRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


“‘ The evil that first presents itself to my mind, is one of no ordinary mag- 
nitude, and [ allude to it at this time, not because it exists in this city in a 
yaaa degree than elsewhere, but rather because its enormity is so great that 

never should be lost sight of, until some judicious and appropriate remed 
is found for its mitigation or permanent cure. I refer to the irregular attend- 
ance of children in our public schools. It is hardly possible to overstate the 
magnitude of this evil. It is one that has engaged the attention and awakened 
the anxious solicitude of the friends of education throughout New England. 
In our educational periodicals, and in the reports of committees and superin- 
tendents, eloquent and touching appeals have been sent forth to parents, and 
still this evil is shedding its saddening and blighting influences over the best 
schools in our land. The means and agencies that are now employed in the 
noblest of all causes, are failing to produce their legitimate results. Thorough 
and skillful teaching, united with vigilant and careful supervision, can accom- 
plish, comparatively but little, when the attendance of pupils is inconstant and 
irregular. What can more effectually damp the ardor of a faithful teacher, 
and render nugatory his best directed efforts, than the frequent absences of his 
pupils? For in aschool properly graded and classed, every instance of absence 
or tardiness produces, more or less, disorder and confusion, and seriously inter- 
rupts the onward progress of the class. Wheri a pupil returns to school after 
a long or a short absence, the class to which he belongs must either wait in 
idleness, while he is fully prepared in that which they have passed over, or he 
must be subjected to the mortification of attempting to comprehend truths 
which can not be thoroughly understood without a knowledge of that which 
precedes. For there can be no intelligent study unless each preceding step is 
preparatory to a succeeding one. 

he developing of the powers of the mind in their natural order, is of far 
ore consequence than the simple knowledge of any number of facts, however 
important they may be. And this can be secured only by a gradual and unin- 
terrupted process, analogous to that which we observe in nature, in the open 
ing bud and the expanding flower. 

The effect of irregular attendance on the discipline of the school is no less 
marked and striking. When scholars cease to be interested in their studies, 
they soon become proper subjects for discipline. A large majority of all cases 
of difficulty originate from this source. Instances are quite rare of pupils 
falling under censure, who are prompt and regular in their attendance at school. 
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But this evil is by no means limited to the school-room. The habits formed 
in early life have a powerful and abiding influence in determining the future 
career of every youth. And every system of education must be radically de- 
fective in which this is not regarded of paramount importance.” 


Truancy. 


“* There is still another class of youth who are habitually truants, whom no 
parental authority can reach, and no power but that of the law can bring 
under the influence of intellectual and moral discipline. Shall such continue 
to roam our streets, and early become initiated in all the debasing vices of our 
city, or shall the friendly arm of the law be extended to rescue them from 
utter degradation and ruin? Without the aid of sume legislative enactment 
but little can be done by this committee to benefit this class. Active sympa- 
thy and moral suasion can accomplish something, but there can be no effectual 
remedy for this growing evil, unless there are compulsory measures to be 
resorted to when necessary. In many towns and cities in New England a 
truant law is enforced, which is accomplishing an incalculable amount of 

Might not a judicious law, wisely administered, produce similar 
results in this city ?” 


The annual report of the city auditor for 1855, exhibits the following 
items of expenditure for public schools : 


Salary of Superintendent, * ‘ . . ‘ $1,500.00 
- Teachers in High School, . . ‘ - 4,037.00 
« Grammar Schools, ‘ ‘ 11,725.00 
Intermediate “ " a - 9,183.34 

Primary ag : . 11,442.51 

Colored ~* . ‘ > - 1,836.67 

Evening "7 ‘ 450.00 


Aggregate of expenses for superintendence and instruction, + 41,000.00 
Incidental expenses, fuel, slight repairs, &c., . , : 15,000.00 
Total annual expense of instruction and incidentals, ‘ - 56,000.00 
Expenditure for sites, &c., ; ‘ ° ‘ 8,718.00 
Total expenditure for public schools, ‘ ; - 64,737.27 
Expense for the reform schools, ‘ : ‘ 4 16,633.87 


The following items are gathered from the official census, taken in July, 
1855, by Edwin M. Snow, M. D. 
Population in 1855, ‘ ° . , . . 47,785 
“ = native born, . ‘ ‘ 33,682 
- “foreign born, : ° “ 23,848 
Number of persons between the ages of 5 and 10, . é . 4,951 
“ “ “ “ 10 and 15, ; : 4,266 
m3 va ” * 15 and 20, . ° 4,690 
Number of persons who attended school in 1854-55, —.. , 7,916 
sa e ' - between 5 and 15, . 6,233 
# - under 5 and over 15, 
« public schools, . - 67,000 
= - Catholic and select schools, 1,286 
returned as not going to school, ° ‘ 2,984 
Amount of money raised by tax in 1855, ‘ ° 
Expenditure for public schools, ° . 
? fi hways, ° ‘ ° 
4 police, ° ° ° 
“s support of the poor, : . ° - 18,737.86 


We shall continue our extracts from the official documents respecting public 
schools in other large cities and towns in the different States. 
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TABLE VIII.—POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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IV. CONSOLIDATION AND OTHER MODIFICATIONS OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


BY RT. REV. ALONZO POTTER.* 





Tuas occasion seems to me to furnish an omen of national interest ; 
may I not add, of world-wide interest. As connected with higher 
education—with the administration of Colleges and Universities—it 
appears to furnish, at least, some hope that several movements, which 
I believe are imperiously needed, may, at no distant day, be secured. 

In the first place, this is a consolidation of two independent colle- 
giate institutions, and as such, I hail it as an event which might be 
repeated in our own State, and throughout the land, with the utmost ad- 
vantage. Hitherto the tendency has been to multiply colleges, and 
to isolate them. There are now some hundred and fifty colleges in the 
United States. They all claim to stand on the same level, to teach 
the same branches, and to have the same right to public confidence 
and support. Resources which, if concentrated, would have been 
ample for the thorough endowment of a few institutions, have been 
so scattered, and sé large a part of them have been so improvidently 
expended, that nearly all our colleges are crippled for want of libra- 
ries, apparatus, and a competent staff of accomplished teachers. In 
their relations to each other, there is neither affiliation, subordination, 
nor—except casually—even co-operation. With a population greater 
than that of Britain, we are without one University proper. Our 
college system is now, in respect to organization, where our common 
or public school system was before the establishment of High Schools. 
The citizens of Lancaster know how that one measure infused new 
life and vigor into the whole school system of this town—how, by a 
proper distribution and gradation of work, the teaching has been im- 
proved in every department ; and a portion of the pupils carried for- 
ward much further than formerly. What has thus been done for 
common schools needs to be done for colleges. If they would not be 
distanced in the work of progress and improvement, they must no 
longer remain in’a state of estrangement from each other. They 
must contemplate the necessity of hearty co-operation, if not of combi- 





ae 
* Remarks at the formal opening of Franklin and Marshall Coliege—formed by the consolida 
tion of two chartered institutions—Franklin College located at Lancaster, and Marshall Col 
lege, located at Mercersberg. 
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nation and consolidation. They must prepare the way for the open 
University which, like the Universities of London and France, may 
be merely an organic center for purposes of supervision ; or it might 
be constituted by a Board of Professors delegated from different 
colleges, and giving, personally, higher courses of instruction at some 
convenient point. I hail the union of Franklin and Marshall College, 
in the hope that we are on the eve of a general movement among 
similar institutions towards more of centralization. 

II. In another respect, this event seems to me to be auspicious. I 
observe among your Professors, one gentleman, at least, who was 
reared in a Foreign University, and who has held an honorable 
post as teacher in a College in Southern Europe.* I hear too, that 
a distinguished German Professor, who, several years since, was in- 
vited to leave his fatherland for a chair in the Theological Faculty 
of Marshall College, has been invited to become your President. 
Though I have not the honor of his acquaintance, and can presume 
to have no opinion of his qualifications for such a post, yet there is 
one reason why I earnestly hope he may accept this place. I desire 
to see the example followed which Marshall College has given. In 
almost every country of Europe, there are men of high endowments, 
of admirable erudition, capable of giving instruction to the most 
advanced students, who are yet languishing in obscurity and poverty. 
Such talent exists in Germany to so great an extent, that the 
intellectual and scholastic market is actually glutted. Here it is far 
otherwise. Pursuits of a more exciting and engrossing nature absorb, 
with us, the energy and enthusiasm which are given among the 
laborious earnest-minded Germans to literary toil. We import their 
laboring population by thousands—we import their accomplished 
artisans and agriculturists—we import from all the countries of con- 
tinental Europe, teachers in the rudiments of their respective lan- 
guages. Why should we not have a portion of their illustrious 
scholars and savans also. Where can they find a larger field, or the 
promise of better pecuniary remuneration ? 

This policy is recommended by various considerations—and there 
are special reasons why it should originate in Pennsylvania. This 
State has one characteristic, till recently, almost peculiar to it, but 
which is fast growing to be the characteristic of our nation. It is the 
somewhat heterogeneous nationalities that are represented in its popu- 
lation. Not only Old and New England, but Germany, Scotland, 
Wales and Sweden, have long had within this Commonwealth colo- 
nies of their people. This will soon be the case with every part of 
the United States. Ingredients, which have hitherto been regarded 


* Professor Keppen. + Professor Schaff. 
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as incongruous and discordant, are seething in our great national 
cauldron, and we confidently expect to see them fused and blended into 
one. harmonious whole—penetrated by the one American spirit. This 
result will be sure and speedy, in proportion as the culture which we 
apply to the rising generation is large-minded and liberal—having 
respect to national peculiarities and combining, in a wise eclectic 
spirit, the methods of different fatherlands. Where can such a policy 
originate so properly or so readily as in Pennsylvania? * 

There is another reason why it appears to me desirable that our 
higher instruction in this country should have an infusion from Ger- 
many. That country has given to the world an open Bible, the com- 
mon school and the printing press. Wherever these its gifts are 
fully enjoyed—there a reading and thinking people must be formed. 
Combined, as they are in this country, with a free political system 
and with prodigious industrial activity, they make a nation of readers, 
a nation of workers and to some extent a nation of thinkers. Our 
intellectual activity is widespread and intense, and it associates itself 
intimately with active practical life. But the predominance of 
that life with us is not friendly at present to deep erudition or to pro- 
found and comprehensive thinking. We have literature, but we want 
ripe thorough scholarship. We have philosophies, but they are 
crude, presumptuous, and narrow. Errors and extravagancies— 
whether pertaining to speculation or to practical questions—swarm 
over the land, and in the absence of vigorous habits of investigation 
and of a copious learning, they perpetuate themselves to the equal 
injury and disgrace of our national character. To her other gifts, then, 
let Germany add one more. Let her scholars teach us the patience, 
the thoroughness, the unquenchable zeal and lofty enthusiasm with 
which subjects should be considered ; and the manly frankness and 
boldness with which results should be announced. Let her assist in 
putting into our hands the true Ithuriel spear, one touch of which 
will suffice to unmask pretentious sophisms, and one-sided schemes, 
and ambitious, unscrupulous sciolism. 

Would the German scholastic mind be injured by such an associa- 
tion with ours? No wise German will think so. I am not pre- 
pared to adopt the saying of a distinguished scholar (I think) of the 
fatherland, that while the English ruled over the sea, the French 
over the land, the sway of Germany was over the air. I honor the 
passion for the ideal, and the stern enthusiasm with which the most 
abstruse philosophical questions are discussed among that noble 
people. But no candid observer will deny, that while the Anglo- 
American is too much given to empiricism, the German is rather too 
much addicted to speculative dogmatism—too impatient of qualifying 
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theories by practice—too disdainful of the wisdom which comes only 
from a combination of high thought with active efficiency. Could the 
speculative tastes and liberal enthusiasm of the one be combined with 
the robust sagacity and indomitable enterprise of the other, we might 
inaugurate a form of culture, nobler and more beneficent than the 
world has yet seen. May we not hope that to promote such a blend- 
ing and interpenetration of these national characteristics will be one 
of the cherished objects of Franklin and Marshall College ? 

III. I cannot but anticipate another benefit from this movement. 
The teaching in this college, I trust, will always be the result of 
earnest thinking, of profound research. It is time we had done with 
the notion that superficial men make the best teachers. It is a notion 
which has been quite too prevalent in this country; the effect of it 
has been not only to emasculate our teaching, but to paralyze the 
studies of our professors and instructors. It has taken from them 
that stimulus to daily effort, to continuéd freshness of thought and 
ardor of inquiry, which ought to have been supplied by their profes- 
sion. The universities of Germany contain a great practical refuta- 
tion of this pegtilent heresy. The most popular teachers have been 
their ablest thinkers and profoundest scholars. They—and the re- 
mark applies in some measure to the professors of Scottish universi- 
ties—have shown that a talent for elementary exposition is perfectly 
compatible with habits of the most devoted and intricate research— 
that, in truth, each promotes and is promoted by the other. 

And the same lesson has been taught in the public schools of this 
city. There are those present who remember well a modest, unob- 
trusive teacher, in one of those schools, who was always assiduous 
and successful, especially in the department of mathematics. He left 
here a few years since to become a teacher of the same 
branch in the Academy at Pottsville; and scarcely had he departed, 
before the scientific men of both hemispheres were startled by the 
tidings that from that remote and obscure institution had emanated 
a discovery which was to rank forever by the side of those which 
have made the names of Kepler and Newton so _ illustrious. 
While a resident of Lancaster, Mr. Kirk woop was slowly but surely 
elaborating that law or principle which bears his name. Let his 
example teach us then, that clear and interesting teaching in the 
class-room, is not inconsistent with profound thinking in the closet. 
Let it imprint upon the soul of every professor a sense of the debt 
which he owes, as an original inquirer, to the department of science 
or letters which he has in charge. Let it inspire all—teachers and 
pupils—with the generous ambition to make colleges, here and now, 
what they were in the days of Abelard in Europe—places all alive 
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with mental activity, places consecrated to the most earnest and in- 
dependent inquiry. 

IV. there is one more feature which will, I trust, always charac- 
terize the influence sent forth from Franklin and Marshall College. 
An institution bearing such a name would be recreant to all the 
promises its name implies, if it did not encourage public spirit and a 
large-hearted sympathy with humanity in all its forms and interests. 
Franklin began every day by asking himself, “ What good can I do 
to my fellow men to-day ?” he closed it by asking, “ What good that I 
might have done to my fellow men to-day, have I left undone?” He 
who lived by such a rule could not be less than the benefactor of all 
men. He came to Philadelphia a poor apprentice boy. He lived to 
found its great Library, its Philosophical Society, its University, with 
many provisions for its material prosperity. He lived to be the 
almost idolized citizen of his adopted town and State, and the pro- 
foundly honored and trusted sage of the whole land. Yet never, 
when wearing his highest honors, did he forget the humble origin 
from which he sprang; never @u his heart fail to beat with kindness 
and consideration towards all who needed his succor or his counsel. 
And John Marshall, too, how kindly and genial was his spirit? How 
free from arrogance! Be this the spirit that shall ever reign here. 
Not our Pennsylvania Germans alone, many others have dreaded 
colleges as nurseries of a silly aristocratic. pride—as places where 
young men, coming from plain but respectable and worthy homes, 
would learn to despise them; as schools where they would be taught 
to put scorn upon the institutions of their country or the demands 
of their age. The gentleman who preceded me has adverted to these 
impressions. Erroneous as they are, they have continued to live 
because the follies of young men, and the mistakes of their teachers, 
have sometimes given countenance to them. Colleges in our land, 
like Universities in England, have sometimes been slow to feel the 
progress of society. They have fallen back upon their privileges ; 
they have cultivated too little sympathy with the public mind which 
it is their office to guide and instruct. They have asked the people 
to sustain and cherish them; but they have sometimes forgotten that 
“love is the loan for love.” They would have the masses feel great 
interest in the colleges, but they do not always think it necessary that 
the colleges should care much for the masses. 

Here, we trust, is an institution where such a spirit will be unknown. 
If there are men who, more than all others, should have pulses throb- 
bing with a large humanity, with a generous patriotism; it is they who 
are in contact with the fountains of thought, and whose business it is 
to trace the history of our race in its literature, and ix all its strug- 
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gles for a fairer and happier lot. Let teachers and pupils emulate each 
other in love for their kind, and in quick sympathy for every effort 
which would promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Let them honor that which is most worthy of honor; and when they 
go out to mingle with the sons of toil, let them put no slights upon it. 
Let them own its intrinsic dignity; let them strive that it may be 
associated with a higher culture; let them so bear themselves that it 
shall be seen that a college is the true home for large minds and 
large hearts—for spirits that are enlightened and refined enough 
for the highest, and kindly and courteous enough for the lowliest in 
the land. 

V. I cannot conclude without expressing my devout hope that this 
college may be administered in the spirit of faith. “If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible to him that believeth.” Aim, friends, 
at great things. Doubt not, that if true to yourselves, God will em- 
power you to do great things for yourselves and for mankind. Lan- 
caster has her model farms and her model mills: why should she not 
have her model college? not one whei there shall be many students 
badly taught and badly governed; but where there shall be at least a 
few so taught and so guided that they shall be model students here and 
model men abroad. Young men, who form the first classes in Franklin 
and Marshall College, be models of diligence—be models of self- 
respect—be models of scholar-like enthusiasm. You shall thus kindle 
a spirit here which will burn on steadily from class to class, and which 
will make you benefactors to this college, and to your successors, 
beyond the bounds of your utmost ambition. Gentlemen of the 
Faculty! let nil desperandum be your motto. Never despair of your 
pupils, of your Trustees, of yourselves. Let no obstacles dishearten, 
no failures weary. Be enthusiastic students, that you may be at- 
tractive and powerful teachers. Be vigilant, but loving and long- 
suffering disciplinarians, that you may knit these young hearts to you 
as with hooks of steel. And, gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, 

‘doubt not that, with a liberal steady policy, with unyielding enthu- 
siasm, you shall find your fondest hopes and wishes realized. Cherish 
this seat of letters, this home of liberal arts; endow it largely with 
_ all means of instruction. Let its libraries, its museum, its halls of 
apparatus, teem with appliances for the best teaching and the best 
illustrations. As individuals, imitate the noble benefactions which 
men of successful enterprise in New England think it a privilege to 
bestow upon their seminaries of learning; and do not permit your- 
selves to close you eyes on life, without having left behind you here 
some honorable memorial of your zeal in hehalf of Religion and of 
Learning. - 
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REMARKS AT THE OPENING OF THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 1855. 


BY ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, LL.D. 





Ir is the custom of the Association that the President of the last 
meeting introduce to the members and the public his successor—in 
the present case too well known to need a formal presentation. Cus- 
tom has not required the retiring officer.to make an address on such 
an occasion, and I regretted to see that the standing Committee had 
expected one from me. Had my public duties permitted an attend- 
ance throughout the meeting, I would have endeavored at some other 
time to have met their wishes, but there was no prospect of this, and 
the pressure of my duties in the Coast Survey entirely precluded the 
thought of formally addressing the Association. 

Allow me now, however, before yielding my place, to say a few 
words upon the themes which, had opportunity been afforded, I would 
have desired to bring in a more appropriate shape before you. These 
are, a great University the want of our country, in this our time ; and 
the common school and college, fragments of systems requiring to be 
united into one. The various efforts made to establish a great Uni- 
versity within the last thirty years, are well known to you. Recently, 
the institution appeared almost ready to take a body by legislation by 
the State of New York, and the several meetings at Albany,* seemed, 
by striking successively more and more forcible blows in the same 
direction, to promise that the wedge would be driven home. A great 
university in the full organization of its faculties of science and letters, 
and, if you please, of law, medicine, and theology, is, I am persuaded, 
the want of our country. Our young men in most of the professions 
realize more and more the deficiencies of their preparation for active 
life. They rise to a certain point by the force of ability and the 
strong effort of youth. They have no time for study and research, 
and immersed in purely practical labor, they go through the same 
round of effort, until by recurrence it ceases to be informing, and the 
mind ceases almost to grow. Many now go abroad to seek those 
opportunities which are not afforded them at home, and more give up 
in despair at the want of opportunity. 

The mode of organization of such a university I cannot now touch 


* A Convention of gentlemen, interested in the extension of the facilities of Higher Learn- 
ing in the United States, was held in Albany in January end March, 1852, 
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upon, but would merely say a few words in regard to the relations 
which its faculty of sciences should sustain to education generally, and 
to the progress of science. The advocates of a general mental cul- 
ture admit, that special schools also are desirable after the great 

* foundation is laid, and while they believe that this latter should 
always be of the well cemented granite of classics and mathematics, 
admit that other materials may enter into the superstructure accord- 

‘ing to the design of the edifice ;—that the engineer, the miner, the 
chemist, the metallurgist, the mechanician, the teacher, the farmer, ' 
should have special modes of training ;—that history, English litera- 
ture, moral and mental science, political economy, education, should 
all receive a higher treatment than is possible in our colleges, the 
courses of which are too short, and the pupils of which are too young 
to permit the necessary development. While the University gave 
thus the knowledge of the higher mathematics, of physics, of chem- 
istry, and their applications, of natural history, geology, and kindred 
branches, and sustained a just relation to general education, it must lead 
in the advancement of science through the researches of its professors. 

) Pupils should not only resort to it to learn what had passed into the 
books of the day, but what had been discovered by its teachers them- 
selves. The living account of active research would thus inspire the 
pupils, and the professors would have not only hearers but followers. 
Such an institution requires a large endowment, not to be expended 
in costly buildings, but in museums, laboratories, collections of nature 
and art, and in sustaining liberally a corps of professors worthy of 
the institution and of the country. 

There are in all branches of science enough men in our own coun- 
try of the highest class of mind to adorn such an institution, and to 
make it the equal of the best establishments of the old world, to 
which our youth now repair in such numbers to gain knowledge, it 
may be at the expense of some things worth quite as much as know!l- 
edge. An institution supported by the State, into which admission 
should be obtained freely, would realize this idea. The corporation* 
of one of your own colleges has by the progress of material prosperity, 
the growth of commerce, and of the mechanic arts, and the consequent 
increase of population, been provided with the means necessary to carry 
out a great, free university. May the liberality of the designs of its 
Trustees, be in accordance with the magnificence of the endowment. 

- ——fX consideration of the origin of our college system, and of the 
influences under which it has grown up, would show us that it is a 
fragment, not an entire body. The general diffusion of common 


* The Trustees of Columbia College, by the rise in the value of real estate belonging to the 
institution will soon have a productive fund of at least two millions of dollars. 
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school education, its great improvement, the establishment of High 
Schools and Free Academies, have opened another way to educated 
life. These two roads, like some railroads which the spirit of competi- 
tion and speculation have created, run parallel to each other in part 
of their course in wasteful rivalry. The public purse, through taxa- 
tion, is made to compete with the individual. The high schools do 
not fulfil their mission as thoroughly as they might if connected on 
the one side with the college and university, nor do the colleges fulfill 
theirs. The degrees authorized and conferred in some of the high 
schools, as in the colleges, may render the feelings of one institution 
less cordial towards the other, but are no index of successful competi- 
tion either in the level of the courses, the abilities of the professors, 
or the thoroughness of the instruction. Public institutions, which, if 
connected would codperate in elevating the standard of learning, are 
in some cases, it is to be feared, executing a different work. That 
intellect, various as it is, should be trained only in one way, is a dogma 
in which I have no faith, and which I think the whole experience of 
life refutes. If the common school were so organized as to be fit for 
all, as it is already in some of our cities; if it led to the high school 
and college, and these to the University, so that our youth who have 
the time and talent necessary, should find an open way from the begin- 
ning to the end of the system, these institutions would help, not hin- 
der each other, waste of time, money, and intellect would be avoided, 
and the youth of our country be truly educated. England derives her 
great strength from the numerous foundation schools scattered over 
her limits through which a boy of intellect can be sure to find a 
place in the colleges of which her universities are composed ; to take 
his rank in life according to his success there. The hardy spirits thus 
come to influence in the Law, the Church, and the State. France has 
recognized the diversity of roads to intellectual greatness, and has 
provided that they shall all be traveled. 

I regret to be obliged to touch so imperfectly upon these things, 
but the suggestion of the topics in such a body as this, will secure 
their full consideration and a better discussion than I could give them, 
even if time were afforded for the purpose. 

In speaking almost exclusively of intellectual training I have not 
forgotten that better part, of moral and religious education, but can 
not now detain you by even a passing thought upon it. The teach- 
ings of Science should, and I am convinced, are in the main such as 
to lead Man to a closer walk with God. He who muses with the 
Psalmist on God’s works, will not neglect the higher musings on his 
Word. 
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We repeat the conviction. It is the continual pressure on the 
mind, the feeling of difficulty, of weariness, of obscurity, in other 
words, the painful sense of inadequate expression, that comes from 
the commonly used verbal mode of translating, which is the great 
obstacle in the way of progress, the great hinderance to rapid and ex- 
tensive reading. The student never gets a clear conception of the 
whole thought in the mutually strengthening power of all its parts. 
Words readily suggest words; but, idioms do not, in like manner, 
suggest idioms. Remedy this,—remedy it from the start,—and the pro- 
gress will be as rapid in one respect as in the other. Always accus- 
tom the pupil thus to translate from idiom to idiom, and a glance at 
a sentence suggests its general meaning, and its one best mode of ex- 
pression, just as promptly as a single word in Greek calls out its cor- 
responding word,—and, if a student has been well taught here, its best 
corresponding word,—in English, or vice versa. In knowing the idiom, 
as an idiom, and its true idiomatic representative among English idi- 
oms, he has the modern mould into which the thought runs; he has 
“a form of sound words,” which is promptly filled with the appropri- 
ate idea. The exercise of thus construing is as delightful as the other 
mode is painful. The pupil begins to think in Greek; and, this 
thinking is now unincumbered by those cloudy, suffocating media 
which are neither Greek nor English; being deficient vehicles of the 
sense in respect to the one, and barbarous combinations of words 
unknown to the other. We speak here what we do know. We have 
seen the countenance of an intelligent boy glow with light and pleas- 
ure, on being taught, or discovering for himself, how beautifully, how 
exactly, a Greek sentence may be made to run into English; not as a 
loose, sonorous paraphrase merely, but its precise equivalent ; nothing 
lost, nothing added, nothing weakened or obscured by the transfer. 
The emotion, the spirit, the state of soul in which it was said, have 
been as completely set over as the bare thought itself,—if we can call 
it the thought, aside from these life-giving accompaniments. To show 
him this,—perhaps in one single well-chosen example,—may be like 
the sudden removing of a pressure, under which the mind has long been 
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bowed down. Taking this away, not only gives a freedom, but an 
elasticity, and a strength, unknown before. The soul springs up in 
its new liberty, and finds in it a stimulus that nothing else could have 
so effectually imparted. There is, too, the delightful sense of fitness, 
of harmony ; which is, in fact, the elementary principle of all beauty. 
Yes, strange as it may seem to some, and dry and wearisome as the 
process has geherally been, there is, indeed, in the right construing of a 
Greek sentence, a beauty like to that of music or architecture. The 
true English equivalent, once found, exactly holds the idea, and there 
is thus a stimulating pleasure in the perception that the new vessel, 
into which it is transferred, though it may be of a very different form 
from the old one, is exactly of the same capacity ; in other words, holds 
just the same content of thought, without deficiency or overrunning. 

Now, all this may be reduced to rules as exact as those of orthogra- 
phy or syntax. One chief peculiarity in Greek, as we have said, is 
its manner of using the participie. A half dozen rules, well framed, 
would give the student a method of determining, in each case, the 
one true principle of translation, and enable him to see, at a glance, 
the best English equivalent. The same might be said of the infini- 
tive. In teaching the best modes of rendering the subjunctive and 
optative, such rules might be expressed, not in abstract technicalities, 
such as are found in German grammars, but rather as practical formu- 
las, having special reference to our own tongue. This being once 
clearly done, any after philosophising would be equally applicable to 
both languages. But, the first teaching should be purely practical. 
The canons employed should be a continual reference from one speech 
to the other. So it is said in Greek, and so we say it in English :— 
here they use the participle, and, corresponding to it, we use the 
verb in a subordinate clause,—here they use the participle where we 
use the infinitive, and vice versa; thus they denote time, cause, instru- 
ment, and these are our methods; what the Greeks express by a 
change of mood, in what is called the oratio obliqua, we express by 
a change of tense; what they denote by certain impersonal forms, 
we denote by the varied auxiliaries of our potential mood. And, all 
this might be accompanied by clear illustrations, showing precisely, 
as it can be shown in every case, how it is that the idea is the same, 
and the force the same, and the total impression produced the same, 
though brought out by the use of greatly differing combinations of 
words. , 

To give some very familiar examples—the Greek, in a great many 
cases, uses impersonal forms where we use the personal or direct, and 


vice versa. Now, this difference must not be disregarded in a trans- 
Vor. I, No. 4.—33. 
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lation. A great part of all that belongs to our potential mood is ex- 
pressed in the manner alluded to. Obligation, possibility, contingency, 
are denoted in Greek by impersonal verbs. But, to carry the Greek 
impersonal expression into English is not to translate. What we call 
our translation may be in English words, but it is not in English idi- 
oms, and, therefore, the work is only half done; the thought is only 
half set over; the spirit, the emotion, perhaps, are not set over at all. 
For example, dsi os, 12% 68, wsoohxes Go1,—Jt is necessary that you,— 
says the boy, in the wretched dialect permitted in the school-room, 
—it behooves that you, it pertains to you, to do so and so. Now, this 
is no more English than it is Greek. Teach him to say always, and 
insist upon his saying always, déi ¢s, you must,—isori ou, you may. 
We might dwell here on the particles and the best directions that 
could be given for their analysis and expression ; but, it would occupy 
too much time. The hints thrown out are sufficient for our genera] 
argument. 

And here, since it connects itself so naturally with our main subject, 
permit the speaker to present a few thoughts on oral, as distinguished 
from what may be called the text-book instruction. In such a teach- 
ing by idioms, especially, would this oral method have to be largely 
practised. The living voice of the living teacher would be in con- 
stant demand. But, the remark may be hazarded, that the pure oral 
is the best mode of instruction in all departments of classical training. 
We mean by this that the recitation room, and the recitation hour, 
should not be so much for the purpose of hearing the lesson, as it is 
called, as for direct and positive instruction. The former object is, of 
course, an important one. The faithful teacher, however, can easily 
satisfy himself on this head; it needs no long time to tell whether a 
boy has been really studying. A few questions, skillfully put, will 
settle that; and then, the residue of the hour may be devoted to 
positive teaching, or the pointing out what may have been unnoticed 
in the lesson just read, and what will present peculiar difficulty in the 
one that is to come. In this way the hour in the recitation room 
should be the most profitable one of the day; the one in which the 
most knowledge is imparted and acquired. In carrying out such a 
method, all that would be absolutely needed would be the bare text, 
although books with notes, if accessible, need not at all be superseded. 
Helps are for the teacher. He may have commentaries and notes in 
abundance; but, in the recitation room, he himself should be com- 
mentator, note-maker, scholiast, grammar, and, sometimes, even Lexi- 
con. The student is to take the law from his mouth; and, in this 
way, the boy learns Greek, at the same time that he habitually learns 
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another lesson, now so much needed, that is, deference to right 
authority as the true beginning of all right education, intellectual as 
well as moral. Necessity has sometimes driven the speaker to this 
plan.. A desire to read with a class some author, or parts of an 
author, of whom there are no easily accessible school editions, has 
compelled a resort to the cheap German classics, which contain noth- 
ing but the bare text. As these furnish no help to the student, lectur- 
ing or oral teaching becomes an absolute necessity. Our decided con- 
viction, however, is, that it is the best mode in all cases. Let the 
pupil have before him the bare text, accompanied by a memorandum 
book, in which he is to take down whatever is most important, or 
whatever he is specially required to take down. The teacher has all 
the helps he can command. Thus prepared, he devotes a portion, 
larger or smaller, of each recitation, or of some other hour set apart 
for that purpose, to the lesson to come. He has, himself, carefully 
studied it, as he should ever do, even if he had read it, or heard it 
recited, a hundred times. Even in the first five lines of the Iliad, he 
may discover something he had never seen before, something, too, 
which may be well worth telling to his class. Experience in this way 
has taught him just what his pupils most need, the very places where 
they will have difficulty, the very points from which they will be most 
likely to diverge into error. In a clear yet rapid series of remarks, 
he proceeds to point out such places. ‘In that line,’ he says, ‘there 
is an unusual form,—examine it with special care, and be prepared to 
tell me all about it,—in that sentence there is an unusual construction ; 
you will not be likely to find it out of yourselves ; listen, then, carefully, 
while I explain it to you, and be sure you remember it under penalty 
of a mistake, here bringing a double discredit. In that place, there 
is something worthy of attention in a critical or rhetorical point of 
view. In another, there is a beauty in the thought, or an unusual 
neatness or point in a word ; try and feel it, he should tell the class, 
or rely on my judgment in these matters if you cannot, as yet, fully 
trust your own; you will be able, by and by, to see the beauties 
and power of the classics; there is before you a rich harvest, if you 
will labor patiently for it; you shall certainly reap if you faint not.’ 
Such a mode of teaching is, indeed, laborious; it may not always 
be the best for the more indolent pupils; but, none can be more ef- 
fectual for the studious and intelligent, as none can present, for such, a 
greater stimulus to study. 

But what need of such labor, it may be said, if the same instruc- 
tion, perhaps better, can be given from the carefully prepared text- 
book? We are not at all inclined to depreciate the value of such 
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works, now in extensive use. We believe the oral method, thus pur- 
sued, would give them a deeper interest, and, thus, instead of super- 
seding, create for them a greater demand. They would certainly be 
needed for teachers, if not for scholars. Yet, still might it be said, 
in answer to this objection, Text-books do not give the same instruc- 
tion, they cannot give the same instruction. It will differ, both in 
quantity and quality, from that of a faithful, well-prepared teacher. 
Constant intercourse with a class is required to know just what they 
need, and just when and where they should be left to themselves. All 
teachers find that often the text-book fails just where help was most 
wanted, while it is often given gratis where little needed, if needed at 
all. This is not from ignorance on the part of the learned commenta- 
tor, or from a desire to shun difficulties; but, because he cannot 
always know the real assistance demanded; whilst, at other times, a 
passage that has no grammatical difficulty, may possess for him a 
tempting literary interest, which expands his note to a useless size. 
But, there is a better answer still. Grant that the student may find 
precisely the same information in the notes of his text-book, still it 
has not the same value to him as when it comes, just the same, neither 
more nor less, from the lips of the present teacher. It does not make 
the same impression ; “it will not be so long remembered. The very 
fact of its being in his text-book makes him more careless about fix- 
ing it in his memory. It is there in the book, he thinks, and’ he can 
turn to it when he pleases. It is enough for him, therefore, that he 
applies it to his present need, and then dismisses it from his thoughts. 
All classical teachers are familiar with this. How repeatedly do stu- 
dents look up the same word, the same rule in their grammar? How 
often are they compelled to run to the same explanatory note in their 
text-book! Thus, oral teaching, besides having the interest and viva- 
city of the living voice, calls out more strongly the faculty of attention, 
and the proper cultivation of this is no small part of education. The 
student should be required, too, to take down what is most important, 
for the purpose of afterwards making a digest; and, this produces 
another valuable habit of scientific order. Lastly, the practice awakens 
him to a search for peculiarities, or to be ever on the look-out for 
them when they come in his way, and this produces that habit, or 
that talent, the most valuable of them all,—the critical habit, or 
faculty, which may be said to be the grand distinction between the 
one who will be, and the one who will never be, in any true sense, a 
classical scholar. This may often be best developed by general sug- 
gestive questions, instead of the usual minute explanation. For ex- 
ample, the teacher may content himself by saying, ‘There is a diffi- 
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culty in such a sentence,—there is an unusual form im another,—in 
such a passage there is a slight peculiarity,—I do not tell you whether 
it is in the forms or the construction ; it is of no great importance, in 
itself, but, I would like to know whose critical eye will first detect it? 
When such critical habit has been well developed, the teacher may, in 
one sense, regard his work as done. That boy will be a classical 
scholar. There is something waked up within him which will not 
sleep again, nor suffer him to be content with the common humdrum 
of the school grammar, or the scanty routine of reading that com- 
pletes the common college course. There is nothing in all education 
like the charm of Latin and Greek, if rightly studied. There is noth- 
ing so painfully wearisome when taught, as they often are taught, to 
the ruin of all classical taste, and to the furnishing an almost unanswer- 
able argument to the enemies of classical study. 

But, let us advert briefly to some of the objections that might be 
made to this mode of construing. What we have called the idioma- 
tic rendering might be admitted to be the more correct method for 
advanced pupils. But, for beginners, some might plead, the verbal 
or literal is, of necessity, the only true and practicable one. It is 
essential to correctness, they would say. When the commencing 
pupil is required to translate from idiom to idiom, does he not con- 
found what is most peculiar, both in construction and form? Ought 
he not, therefore, to adhere rigidly to these at first, and until he is 
familiar with the Greek and Latin idiom, after which he may be 
allowed more freedom? But, alas! in this verbal way he will never 
learn that an idiom is an idiom. He may think it a very odd kind 
of language, to be sure, whose translation requires him to put English 
words in such strange combinations ; but, he never learns it as an idi- 
om in the Greek, distinctly contrasted with a corresponding but quite 
dissimilar idiom of our own. Hence, he never learns it, in fact, at all; 
while he is commencing a process which may make him unlearn his 
own mother tongue, or so barbarize it as to make both Greek and 
English grammar objects of aversion to him all his life long. We 
would say then, Yrom the very beginning,—from the very first lesson 
in the Reader,—let it be the standing rule, as invariable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, good Greek must be rendered into good 
English ; not only good English words, but good English idioms. 
Take a familiar example from the Latin. Liber est Petro,—a book is 
to Peter,—says the boy. Correct him at once ; and, tell him to trans- 
late correctly, thus: Peter has a book ; or, in certain aspects of the 
context, it is Peter’s book. Now, it is English. Before, it was no 
more English than it was Latin. But, do you not confound case here 
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and government? That may be done by a blockhead of a teacher, 
but, there is no need of it whatever. The difference of idiom clearly 
pointed out, and insisted upon, such correct translation may furnish 
the very best occasion, the most intelligible ground, for explaining to 
the pupil that that idea of property, or rather of relationship, which we 
express by an active verb and an accusative or objective case, is, in 
Latin, denoted by a substantive verb and a dative of the person. 
There is no need at all of confounding the cases, On the other hand, 
this true mode of translating is the best means of bringing out their 
true offices, as most clearly seen in the idiomatic contrast. If the 
pupil’s capacity will hold it, the teacher has now an opportunity.to go 
still farther, and have a little talk about the philosophy of the matter. 
He may tell him how this difference of expression comes from a dif- 
ferent mode of conceiving, or looking at, the same relation. But, the 
fact, and the correct practical expression of it, should ever go before 
the philosophy. The thing itself should ever be distinctly learned, as 
a fact, before the rationale is ventured upon. Otherwise it will be 
like our “inductive Algebras,” or “Self-teaching English Grammars,” 
which pretend to give the philosophy of rules, before the rules, and 
without the rules themselves, when such inductive philosophizing is, 
after all, merely a childish assuming of something which ever implies 
the very rule to be explained. It is outward teaching still, but, given 
in an obscure, an indirect, and an unmanly way. 

And this leads to the remark, that in the right idea of a transla- 
tion, there are three things to be kept in view. There is, first, the 
thought or fact ; second, the mode of conceiving the thought or fact ; 
and third, the supposed accompanying emotion, or state of mind, in 
the speaker or narrator. The first and third may be, and ought to 
be, transferred. We may have the thought, the whole thought, 
however remote from us the language in which it first appears, or 
however poor or imperfect the one to which it is to be transferred. 
There will always be some way of bringing it out. So also, we may 
have, in some way, set over in words, all that was expressive of the 
accompanying emotion, and which is ever more or less connected with 
the relation of the thought, to preceding or expected thoughts in the 
sequence of sentences. Hence the chief means of expression for 
this third element, will consist in the right use of emphatic forms and 
constructions, and especially in the management of those little joints of 
speech, called particles— insignificant, indeed, in their appearance, but 
often containing more of the soul of a sentence than all the other 
words in it. The second thing, or what we have called the mode of 
conceiving the thought, cannot be strictly transferred, if we would 
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preserve the idiom of each language ; for it is this mode of conceiv- 
ing that gives rise to the idiomatic difference. A different view of 
the relations between different parts or aspects of the thought, which 
is what we-mean by the mode of conceiving, gives rise to different 
combinations in the words,—that is, to different idioms. Now these 
cannot be set over without destroying the very idea of translation. 
It would not be a transfer of a thought clean out of one language 
into another, but the taking up, with the thought, an actual part of 
the one language, or of what is peculiar in one language, and trans- 
planting it into another and a foreign soil, where it must, in general, 
possess an unnatural and uncongenial existence. 

As a general rule, then, the idiom is not to be transferred. It 
would defeat the very idea of translation. There are, however, spe- 
cial cases, where it would be not only allowable but desirable. In 
some cases it may be a matter of importance to transfer the very 
genius of one language into another; thereby to improve the latter, 
or give it a character it might not otherwise possess, and which it is 
desirable it should possess. This may be said of the translation of 
those works that are expected, and justly expected, to have an impor- 
tant influence on the deepest thinking of the nation into whose litera- 
ture they are thus, not merely transferred, but transplanted. In such a 
work, therefore, as our English translation of the Bible, it was well to 
make the most of those pure Anglo Saxon idioms that are its beauty 
and its power, and yet to set over also many of the rich Orientalisms 
that had become consecrated by the thought, and would not well 
part with it, or allow it to assume another and a foreign dress. And 
so we may say generally of our religious and devotional language 
drawn from the Bible. An English clergyman, whose life and jests 
form the subject of a late popular volume, objects to keeping in our 
religious vernacular, such phrases as “putting on the new man,” the 
“armor of righteousness,” &c. They struck him as evidences, not 
only of cant, but of “penury of thought and expression.” We can- 
not agree with his jesting Reverence, nor with the reasoning of the 
more serious John Foster, on the same subject. It seems to us as 
much at war with a true philosophy as it is with a true piety. 

In such a work as the translation of the Scriptures, there is, often- 
times, a real value in the form, as well as in the idea, and, therefore, 
a demand for the preservation of both. Hence, too, the very fact of 
their extreme remoteness gives an interest to some of these Oriental 
idioms ; their exceeding beauty lends a charm to others; there is be- 
sides, a moral value in these archaisms, as connecting us with the 
piety and pious thought of past ages of the Church ; and for all 
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these reasons it was well to preserve them in our English Bible. 
They were at first strange, but they have enriched our tongue, and 
thus become a part of it. Many of these beautiful exotics, whose 
parent land was at the distant rising sun, now bloom in our’ Occidental 
garden, and in all that vigorous health which shows that this Divine 
Book was made for the West no less than for the East. They are 
now our idioms; and truth, as well as piety, revolts at the thought 
of parting with them. 

‘A somewhat similar view may be taken in respect to some few 
standard works representative of an age; such as the Homeric 
Poems, and the early Ballad Literature of a land; but, in general, 
there can be no other true idea of a translation than the one we have 
given. It cannot transfer idioms without destroying such idea, and 
this should be a fundamental principle in the ordinary construing of 
the schools. Both languages should be kept in their integrity. 
Good Greek into good English. Any other principle would only lead 
to the destruction of all consistency in theory, and to an indefinable 
chaos in practice. 

Idioms cannot be set over; but this only furnishes a stronger rea- 
son why their philosophy should be explained, when once the fact or 
difference itself, is clearly recognized. And such explanation, when 
the proper time comes for it, every good teacher should be careful to ” 
give. A Greek idiom may be better than an English idiom, better 
we mean per se, and yet the Jatter should be preferred in a transla- 
tion, or it is no true translation. That conception of the fact or 
thought from which the one idiom arose, may be more philosophically 
correct than that which gave birth tothe other; but this only fur- 
nishes a more admirable occasion for the faithful teacher to hold it 
up, and the reasons of it, before his pupils. Take again our old ex- 
ample which seems to answer every purpose, ddysi rijv xspadzv—his 
head aches. There is a deeper philosophy here in the Greek than in 
in the English. With the Greeks in general, feelings, states, affec- 
tions, and sometimes even outward partial bodily relations, were con- 
ceived as belonging to the whole personality. It was the man who 
ached, and not the head or the tooth_—the man in his entire indivi- 
dual personality, and not any particular member. It was akin to 
their doctrine of the State, or Paul’s idea of the Church. The pain 
might be in the head causaliter, or seem to be there localiter, and 
therefore this subordinate fact, or seeming, was to be denoted, though 
by an oblique case ; but it was really the man who ached, the ipsis- 
simus homo, and therefore they very correctly made him the subject 
of the verb. We say the head aches, the tooth aches, as if the head 
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or the tooth were a personality per se, and could ache of itself, 
whether there was a man attached to it or not. We may doubt the 
philosophical propriety of our mode of conception, and consequent 
expression, but we must employ it as long as we talk English, or 
translate into English. There are, however, cases in Greek in which 
this mode of conceiving is carried too far—even to the very verge of 
absurdity—and then we have the advantage of them. In such ex- 
amples the boy may be told that our idiom is the better one, and 
why it isso. Thus the Greeks apply this favorite usus loquendi, not 
only to inward personal states, but to outward personal, and even im- 
personal relations,—even to a man’s clothing, or to his armor. In- 
stead of saying the quiver was hung upon the man, they say, the man 
was hung the quiver. This is strange, but sometimes it becomes, to 
our ears, absurd and even ridiculous. The pupil is reading Aristo- 
phanes, and falls upon the odd expression, éexéan rdpbarya, he was 
knocked out as to his two eyes, instead of, he had his eyes knocked out; 
or he is reading Asops Fables, and comes across the still more sur- 
prising sentence, dAdané rig wore év wayids Anpbeica rv odpav darexian, 
“Once upon a time a fox being caught in a trap, was cut off as to 
his tail.” Even the most rigid verbalist would hardly insist upon his 
verbal translation here. The whole animal suffered the pain undoubt- 
edly, but it was really the tail that was cut off from the fox, and not 
the fox from the tail. In Greek, this mode of expression had become 
rigidly fixed to the real or implied personality. Thus employed, it 
conveyed, in the main, a profound philosophical idea; yet when ex- 
tended too far, as sometimes the symmetry of a sentence, sometimes 
the mere phonetic harmony, tempted them to extend it into the outer 
relations, it became absurd. 

To take other familiar examples of difference of idiom—with the 
Greeks recollecting is active ; memory is reflexive or middle, as parta- 
king both of action and passion; forgetting is also middle, and not 
unfrequently passive, or expressed by the verb taken impersonally 
with the person, instead of the thing, for its passive object. In Eng- 
lish, to forget seems to be an active verb, as much so in use and ap- 
pearance, as to think, to love, or to strike. But what does a man do 
when he forgets—what kind of activity is there in such a spiritual 
process? This surely is a problem that might puzzle all psychology, 
and all psychologists from Solomon to Kant. It would seem impos- 
sible that any language could have so absurd a development; and so, 
when we come to examine carefully, it is found that the Anglo Saxon 
word is really a negative, or the denial of an action, and that its first 
syllable is a negative particle. To for-get is not to keep, or to fail to 
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keep. Such familiar examples are ‘enough to show that this idioma- 
tic method of rendering, instead of keeping out of view the philoso- 
phy of language, does actually give the faithful teacher the best and 
most numerous occasions for dwelling on it. 

He may go farther than this. When a fair opportunity presents 
itself, he may go back, not only from the thought or fact to the con- 
ception, or mode of conceiving the thought or fact, but also back of 
this to the national or ethnological temperament in which it must 
have had its historical origin. Thus, for example, the Latins said 
agere gratias to act thanks, as it may be rendered verbally, or 
‘ to thank. More than this, they said agere vitam, to live and 
even agere animam, to die. What would seem still more strange 
to our Christianized conception, they said agere poenitentiam, to 
act penance, to do repentance, and the phrase has come into the 
Vulgate translation of the Bible, and made no little controversy, 
—far more than it need have done if we would only attend to 
the fair principles which should guide us in judging of a transla- 
tion. The Romans could not well talk in any other way. This 
idea of acting or doing everything was in their very nature. All 
was outward, objective. They could not well conceive of anything, 
except as a doing something. The very name poenitentia implied pain, 
and that chiefly from, without, as penal in some form. Hence they 
could, in no other way, approach that subjective idea which is in the 
Greek, zsravoia. There is another Latin word, (resipisco,) sometimes 
employed, but it is a poor and inexpressive term, having none of the 
pungency of poenitentia, whilst it falls far below the Greek. Doubt- 
less the early Christian feeling did, to some extent, convert the Latin 
phrase from its heathen objectiveness, and bring it nearer to the 
more spiritual Greek conception. But in later times this old Roman 
notion again got the upper hand, and brought in the numerous med- 
izeval pains and penances. It is not too much to say that much of 
the Roman Catholic ascetecism had its nurture, if not its birth, in 
this Latin phrase. It appears so different, both in form and spirit, 
from the New Testament Greek word it is used to translate, that Protest- 
ants accuse the Romanists of willful perversion. But this is harsh. 
It came honestly into the earliest Latin Bibles from the very genius 
of the old Latin language. The readers of the Vulgate, may give 
it the old Roman sense, or the Christian sense, according to the pre- 
dominance of piety, or of some other spirit, in their minds. But is 
it not at least a fair question, on the other hand, whether our Prot- 
estantism may not have gone too far towards the other extreme, and 
made the idea of penitence so wholly subjective, that it is in danger 
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of fading away into a mere intellectual abstraction, a mere change of 
thinking, totally abstracted from the inseparable Bible ideas of 
pain and humiliation. Nothing would so clearly show how mush 
our thinking, yea our very religion, is affected by language, as the 
history of this and some similar phrases. Nothing proves more 
clearly the folly of those who would regard the study of language as 
the mere study of words, that is sounds, as they contemptuously 
mean, to the neglect of what they call things, or outward material 
realities. . 

We would conclude our somewhat extended discussion with a few 
practical inferences. And in the first place, a fair experience has con- 
vinced us that there is hardly any scholastic exercise that presents a 
better mental discipline than the constant practice of written transla- 
tions from the Greek and Latin, made with the utmost care, and on 
the principles already unfolded. Allusion has been already made to 
its importance, in the study of our own language. When rightly 
done, there is no exercise in English composition that surpasses 
it. We mean that part of composition which has regard to 
the choice of best words and phrases; and there might even be 
assigned to it, without extravagance, no secondary rank in the very 
moulding of the conceptions, or as one of the chief suggestive aids 
to right thinking itself. What a fund of thought, of thought breed- 
ing thought in all directions, has a student acquired in the faithful 
well directed effort at finding the very best English words for the 
noble Greek words in a drama of Aeschylus, or a dialogue of Plato! 
How surpassingly fruitful of ideas must it be when, in a more ad- 
vanced stage of his course, the same method is applied to an epistle 
of Paul, or the Gospel of John! But there may be taken a more 
general view of its effect upon the mind. The importance of math- 
ematical discipline no one would think of calling in question. And 
yet we may well doubt, whether, in any mathematical exercise, there 
are brought into action, vigorous and healthy action, more powers of 
the human soul, than in the right study and translation of a difficult 
Greek sentence, viewed merely as a problem to be solved. The appre- 
hension of its general structure,—the perception of the precise idioms 
presented—the selection of the best words in one language to give 
the life as well as the general meaning of those in another,—the con- 
sequent examination of primary senses and metaphorical images,— 
the study of the subtile relations of thought, and of the kinds and 
degrees of emotion, involved in the use of the particles—the compar- 
ison of leading and subordinate ideas as combined in that unity 
which, when rightly understood, is the charm as well as the power 
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of a long Greek sentence, and which we find it so difficult to preserve 
unbroken in our looser, less organic English—all this certainly fur- 
nishes, yea demands, a severe mental exercise that may well be com- 
pared with any that comes from the highest Geometry, or keenest 
analytical Calculus. The study of the mathematics renders the mind 
acute, gives it intensity and concentration ; but we may fairly doubt 
whether it is equal to the proper study of language, for expansive and 
suggestive power. 

Written translations thus studied, should bg a frequent exercise of 
the school-room. The rules should be clear, practical, and rigidly enforced. 
For such a purpose, general formulas of this kind may be engraved 
on cards, or kept as standing mementos on the black-board. 

Let there be nothing in the Greek unrepresented in some way in the English. 

Let there be nothing in your English which is not a fair representation of some- 
thing in the Greek. ; 

Employ the most idiomatic expressions in one tongue to represent the corres- 
ponding idioms in the other. 

Express the thought, the whole thought, and nothing but the thought, in good, 
plain, nervous English, such as should be used if we had to give the same idea in 
our own tongue without any appearance of translation. 

Tn the selection of single words, pay the strictest attention to the primary or 
radical images in both tongues, so as to have, if possible, a correspondence in the 
pictorial as well as in the abstract meaning. ¥ 

In all such cases, where there is a fair choice between two or more English 
words, prefer the purest Anglo-Saxon to those from Latin roots. 

Be prepared to give your reasons for every word and phrase employed. 

The best translation once determined, either by private study, or instruction in 
the recitation room, no departure from it to be allowed in subsequent readings or 
reviews, unless the student can show that his amendment is a real amendment, 
according to the principles here laid down. 

Some might object that such a course, and especially this latter 
requirement, allows too little freedom of thought. It is at war with 
the modern doctrine of development. Boys, they say, should be 
rather encouraged to “ express their ideas in their own language,” and 
not learn things parrot-like, or be compelled always to say the same 
things in the same way. This sounds very fine; but, without going 
into any further argument on the matter, we would simply say of 
such a view, that our experience is against it. However fond we may 
be of democracy elsewhere, there can be rightly none of it in the 
school-room, any more than in the camp. There should reign the 
most perfect autocracy, or the imperium of one governing mind. No 
freedom of thought, if by that phrase is meant the right of thinking 
wrong. No thinking for ourselves ; but, ever thinking for the truth, 
whether old or new, whether coming from the inner light, or from 
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outward authority, or from both combined. The conclusive answer 
to such popular objections may be summed in two short propositions. 
Rational submission to true authority, in the start, is the best security 
for genuine mental independence in all after life. The only genuine 
free thinking is that which comes from right thinking, by whatever 
means this may be secured to us; whether from our own unaided 
study, or the guidance of older and better instructed minds. On both 
of these propositions we are willing to appeal to results, as manifested 
in the subjects of these two different modes of training. 

Another application of our general principle would present the con- 
verse of the one on which we have just been dwelling. Right trans- 
lation from Greek to English is the most ready and effectual mode of 
learning how to translate from English to Greek; that is, of writing 
Greek correctly. The idiomatic mode of rendering secures this at 
every step. The boy who has been accustomed, from his first lesson, 
to read Greek and Latin as he ought,. will, from this very exercise, 
learn to write them pari passu. What has been already said is suffi- 
cient to set this in the clearest light. Greek and Latin are sometimes 
studied for years; there is acquired a tolerable facility of construing 
in the verbal method; but, when the pupil comes to write the language, 
if he has never practised it before, he finds, in his first effort, that he 
is as ignorant of its methods as he is of the Sanscrit or the Mohawk. 
The reason plainly is, that he has studied only words, or grammatical 
constructions, regarded alone in their Greek aspect. He has never 
read from idiom to idiom. Had he invariably done this, it would 
have been just as easy, and we may say just the same, to render the 
English idiom into the Greek as to render the Greek idiom into the 
English. One would habitually suggest the other, just as simply as 
single words suggest single words. The principle is so obvious, and 
the application so easy, that it is indeed a wonder that it should have 
been so much overlooked. It is simply inverting a process ; a coming 
back by the same road on which we traveled to a certain place. In 
this way alone does the pupil learn to think in the language. Thought 
becomes the counterpart of thought, instead of word being merely the 
counterpart of word. In truth, as has been said before, but it will 
bear to be repeated, idioms, when well understood, and made the 
representatives of each other, have a stronger hold upon the memory 
than single words, and do more readily enter into our spontaneous 
thinking. [Illustrations here would be simply inversions of those we 
have already employed. Take, however, another and a very familiar 
one. A boy has to translate into Greek the apparently very common 
and easy sentence, they threw stones at the man. He begins, {8adov 
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Tovg Aidoug, dec. ; but, it strikes him, perhaps, that it does not sound 
quite Greek-like. There is no error in form or syntax, that he can 
detect. Still, it is not satisfactory ; and yet, he knows no other way. 
Had he been carefully taught from the beginning, and made familiar 
‘with it by correct translation every time the case occurred, it would 
have become a part of his habitual thinking that the Greeks make 
the person, or thing thrown at, and not the thing thrown, the object 
of this verb; or, rather, had he always read the Greek sentence right, 
it would have come to his mind without an effort of thought at all. 
The one idiom would suggest the other, just as readily as the word 
Aibos suggests the word stone, or the word 8adAw the word fo throw, 
and he would write at once as correctly as Xenophon has it,—oi d2 
adriv roig Aibog EBarAov, dc. These are very familiar examples, but 
they fully illustrate our position. Easy as they are, the pupil who has been 
wrongly taught is at a-loss about them at every step. He follows on, 
word for word, after the English construction; he has, perhaps, the 
single words rightly selected; the forms seem correct; yet, still it 
looks strange. The Greeks do not talk in this way. Thus much the 
reading and observation of an intelligent boy may suggest to his mind. 
But, it is not enough to explain the puzzle. He does not know why 
it will not do, and all for the reason that this simple Greek idiom, and 
hundreds of other simple Greek idioms,,have lain hid, for years it 
may be, under this bad mode of translation. He has passed right 
over them. He has never been accustomed to bring an idiom in one 
language, face to face with the corresponding idiom in another, and 
thus to make the one form of words the invariable suggestor of the 
other. 

His mode of rendering has actually covered up the English idioms ; 
or, rather, he has used no English idioms at all, only English words 
unnaturally forced into Greek forms of thought, thus losing the pecu- 
liarity, and, in this, the power of both languages. The right methods 
of turning English into Greek have been lying all along his path ; but, 
utterly unnoticed, because there was nothing to bring them, and keep 
them, constantly before his mind. Hence, has he gone on for years 
without making substantial progress, He has not passed even the 
gate of the outer court; much less has he found access to that rich 
treasure of literature whose acquisition was the chief motive of his 
long and laborious study. 
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“ ARISTIPPUS,” says an ancient writer, “being asked what boys 
ought to learn, said: ‘What they will have occasion to use when they 
become men.’” 

If*this famous answer of the old Greek, which by some is so 
liberally interpreted as to embrace almost every kind and degree of 
culture, by others so exceedingly limited in its application as to 
exclude whatever falls without the circle of the most vulgar utility, 
be founded in wisdom,—if, in cther words, the education of youth 
should be at all governed by a reference to the wants of practical 
life in after years, there can be little doubt that debating, properly 
managed, might be among the|most valuable of educational agencies.\ 
Hence what are called debating associations have, in our view, a 
peculiar interest. Capabilities they certainly have in the cause of 
education, which, though undeniably great and easy of develop- 
ment, are rarely realized, because rarely brought into full and effi- 
cient exercise. 

This, at first, may seem an extravagant statement; for, after 
excepting every case that ought to be excepted, the history of 
societies established for this purpose presents, for the most part, 
little beyond a record of desultory doings, devoid of serivus or ele- 
vated purpose, unsupported by proper preparation, without intelligent 
regard to parliamentary usage,—in short, without any aim, study, 
process, or result beyond the requirements of an ordinary pastime. 
With such associations, therefore, as a general thing, we connect the 
idea of amusement—often that of dissipation, rather than that of 
mental improvement. We are hardly able to conceive of them as 
regular, reliable means of intellectual discipline. Hence we find, or 
seem to find, for them no fixed position in our ordinary routine of 
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scholastic training. They do, indeed, spring up spontaneously, as 
it were, and cling around our higher institutions of learning; but 
even there they exist as things incidental, forming no essential part 
of the main design;—encouraged, it may be, but not enjoined,— 
guarded, rather than governed, by those in authority. 

In such connection, it is not at all surprising, that debating socie- 
ties should become a source of solicitude,—often even a grievous 
annoyance to tutors, professors, and others responsible for the con- 
duct of students. Just at the age when passion is in perilous con- 
flict with principle ; just in the circumstances, where opportunity 
readily seconds desire, is it wonderful that youths, forming inde- 
pendent organizations, owning no allegiance, as such, to the college 
or academy with which they happen to be connected, should some- 
times be guilty of excesses which older, and what ought to be wiser 
heads, are daily practicing under the influence of even less tempta- 
tion? These societies, it is allegedjfurnish a plea for late hours 
Theyjdivert students from their regular studiesJ They makelyoung 
men captious, conceited, and opinionated.{ They often lead people 
into the habit of arguing against their own convictions 4 and, finally, 
if nothing worse, they do, at least, absorb, without furnishing any 
proper equivalent, a large amount of most valuable time.} 

The most obvious answer to these and all similar objections is 
that which ought to occur to every thinking mind, namely, that 
arguing against a thing from the mere abuse of it is not very satis- 
factory logic. Such argumentation, if allowed to have weight, would 
soon destroy our confidence in almost every thing. The exclusive 
study of mathematical science is said to generate a skeptical spirit. 
Shall we, therefore, banish mathematics from the college curricu- 
lum? Many pages in the works of the most celebrated writers of 
ancient Greece and Rome are polluted with thoughts and expres- 
sions which, though they give indication of the moral tastes and 
principles of the times, and, therefore, subserve important historical 
purposes, are, nevertheless, but too well calculated, in themselves, 
to exercise a demoralizing influence over the minds of youth. Shall 
we, therefore, handle none but editiones expurgate, or, more sweep- 
ing still, join in the clamor for the total expulsion of classical 
studies? Colleges necessarily withdraw from home, and, conse- 
quently, from all the saving influences of home, large numbers of 
young men who, being, in a measure, unavoidably left to themselves, 
are sometimes, in spite of the best regulations and the most watchful 
supervision, betrayed into practices sadly offensive to good taste, if 
not utterly destructive of good morals. Shall we, therefore, declaim 
against alt collegiate establishments, and absurdly hope, by their 
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extinction, to extinguish evils that belong not exclusively to the con- 
dition of students in a college, but rather to the condition of 
humanity at large? Lawyers, from the very nature of their position, 
are under constant and almost irresistible temptation “ to make the 
worse appear the better reason ;” and often poor human nature, in the 
person of a lawyer, is found shamefully dealing in the arts of 
sophistry, and thereby disgracing one of the noblest of professions. 
Shall we, therefore, cry out against the study of law, and leave the 
advocacy of our legal rights to the tender mercies of chance ? 

The truth is that debating societies, or debating classes, composed 
of students belonging to a college, are, like many other good things, 
both in and out of college, very liable to abuse. But cutting off the 
abuses by crushing the societies, seems like curing diseases by 
killing the patients. It is not quite clear, moreover, that they could 
be crushed entirely, even though it were admitted that they ought to 
be. The demand for them seems to grow out of the very nature of 
our mental constitution. We all naturally love debate. Whether it 
be desire of truth, desire of victory, or mere love of contest,—what- 
ever the motive, or combination of motives, under which we act, 
certain it is that we all eagerly engage, or readily give ear to others 
engaged, in controversial encounters. 

Accordingly, almost every age and every country, blessed with 
any tincture of literary culture or philosophical spirit, has had its 
debating societies—has had, we mean, its meetings or confer- 
ences, under some name or other, for the free and frequent discus- 
sion of topics of common interest. | Oral discussions were among 
the earliest and most effective means of eliciting truth and diffusing 
knowledge. j In all the schools of all the various philosophical sects 
of classical antiquity, open disputation was the favorite method of 
testing the soundness of theory, and of detecting and exposing the 
disguises of error. ‘To what extent, and with what deplorable 
excesses, it became prevalent in later ages, in almost all parts of 
Europe, no reader, perhaps, requires to be informed. What multi- 
tudes of clubs, societies, and associations, under every possible 
appellation, have sprung into existence, in recent times, for the 
avowed purpose of general discussion, all the world knows ; for all 
the world knows what mighty changes and commotions, social, civil, 
and religious, have grown out of those apparently transient conflicts 
of opinion, and what numbers of master spirits have thence derived 

the first real consciousness of their own strength,—the first effective 
impulse to extraordinary achievement. 

It is no part of wisdom, therefore, in college authorities, to attempt 


the suppression of debating societies. It is no part of wisdom to 
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look upon them with an eye of discouragement or disapprobation. 
They are capable of splendid service in the cause of education; and 
not only splendid, but peculiar; a service, in fact, for which it is 
impossible to find any sufficient substitute. Their appropriate 
sphere, moreover, seems to be in connection with collegiate institu- 
tions. There, at all events, we have a right to expect from them the 
best possible results; for there they may have the benefit of wise 
and constant supervision. 

But the supervision to be useful, must be authoritative. It must 
guard against the introduction of abuse; but this it can not do 
efficiently, if its power is known to extend only to the general duty 


. of watching and warning. If the theory be that debating societies, 


or debating classes (for here names are indifferent), are perfectly 
independent organizations,—that they may, at the pleasure of stu- 
dents, be multiplied indefinitely,—that, in them, or during their 
exercises, presidents and professors, tutors and students, are all on 
2a level,—that what, during a recitation in the morning, would cer- 
tainly incur censure or expulsion, would, during a debate in the 
evening, be quite out of the reach of official interference,—f, in fine, 
the debating societies are to be accounted, as it were, co-ordinate 
branches of the college, and subject to no checks or limitations not 
self-imposed, it would be little short of a miracle, if these organiza- 
tions, instead of being always a means of discipline, should not often 
become a means of sad dissipation. 

It is, however, no part of our present purpose or duty to undertake 
to settle the boundaries within which the liberties of debating socie- 
ties, attached to colleges or other scholastic institutions, should be 
restrained. We claim no sufficiency for such atask. We volunteer 
nothing, in this way, beyond the opinion that they ought to be classed 
among the regular means of educational development, placed under 
the same systematic guidance, and made subject to the same salu- 
tary rules and regulations. Thus managed, beside the main results 
at which they aim, not the least of their valuable uses would be that 
of|furnishing, from time to time, a tolerably fair index of mental 
growth and discipline. | 

But the topic we are here discussing, namely, debating as a 
means of educational discipline, by no means confines us to such 
societies only as are fouud within the precincts of collegiate estab- 
lishments. There are thousands of societies all over the country, 
far removed from any seat of learning, and owing their origin en- 
tirely to a laudable ambition on the part of those composing them to 
excel, or, at least, to acquire passable skill in public discussion. 
They operate as schools for mutual instruction, and, as such, may be 
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fairly counted among the educational forces of the country; as such, 
moreover, whether otherwise they fulfill our expectations, or not, they 
possess that indispensable requisite to all successful teaching,|the 
power of awakening and sustaining attention] ‘ 

Such associations, assuredly, should elicit our warmest sympathies. 
Consisting, for the most part, of young men who have either wanted 
or wasted opportunities of early and regular education, who, many 
of them at least, under the stimulus of noble aspirations, are longing 
? to make the future atone for the past,— 

——— fatis contraria fata rependens, 
who, in a word, are anxious to be something in the great family of 
mankind beyond mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” they 
deserve encouragement because their impulse is worthy, and be- 
cause out of such encouragement may come forth, in time, men fitted 
to adorn and to benefit the race. 

Many things, no doubt, are done and said in these societies which 
might better be left unsaid and undone; many manifestations of ig- 
norance, frivolity, and conceit, are therein witnessed, which might 
well recall the pertinent prayer of Burns— 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us ! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

An’ foolish notion ! 

and yet, with all their faults and liabilities to fault, they offer such 
means and motives to intellectual development as can not fail, when 
fairly considered, to outweigh all objections that can be urged against 
them. This1s our firm conviction. Nay, we take higher ground still: 
We think them not only liable to no insuperable objection, but even 
capable of a service, in the cause of education, scarcely attainable 
in any other way. Many considerations induce this belief; of which; 
however, these four are the most prominent : 
“First, because they are, when rightly managed, the best possible 
schools of logical disputation. 

Secondly, because they furnish the best opportunities for the prac- 
tice of deliberative oratory. 

Thirdly, because they force us, as it were, into the acquisition of 
a great amount and variety of useful knowledge. 

Fourthly, because they lead to a familiar acquaintance with the 
practice of parliamentary law. 

1. The first of these several reasons, or considerations, is founded, 
of course, upon the assumption, that logical disputation is, or ought 
to be, ranked among the branches essential to a complete education: 
This may not be readily admitted, because it may be easily miscon+ 
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ceived. - It may by some, for instance, be thought that we are here 
favoring, if not openly advocating, that kind of disputation which be- 
gets a captious, rather than a critical spirit, and which ultimates al- 
ways in produging ready wranglers, rather than ripe debaters. This 
is far enough from being our intention. The thing here intended is 
logical disputation ; that is, disputation begun, continued, and ended 
in the spirit that befits the sober investigation of truth,—that sort of 
disputation which is the natural and necessary outworking of the 
soul in the earnest search after knowledge,—which courts the guid- 
ance of enlightened reason, ignores the dominion of pride, passion, 
and prejudice, diligently seeks the real which ever underlies and ex- 
plains the merely phenomenal, and limits its efforts only by the dis 
covery of fundamental principles, or by finding those barriers beyond 
which human intellect is forbidden to penetrate. This, and this 
only, we mean by logical disputation; not captious caviling, which 
is an abuse of reason; not idle logomachy, which is an abusé of 
words ; not angry altercation, which is an abuse of feeling ; but a 
free, fair, and vigorous exercise of those rational powers whereby 
we are set above the whole brute creation, and which, being capable 
of indefinite improvement, we are bound to cultivate to the utmost. 

Thus understood, thus directed and applied, logical disputation 
becomes a noble art. It is the very touchstone of truth,—the safe- 
guard of the mind. By it we are led to sift, to weigh, to compare, 
to analyze. By it we are taught to avoid partial views and hasty 
conclusions, to measure with others, and, under the force of active 
competition, our own strength, and so to find the level that forbids 
@n overweening confidence. By it we are guarded equally against 
the snares of sophistry and the assaults of dogmatism. By it, in 
brief, we acquire the invaluable habit of “ proving all things, and 
holding fast that which is good.” 

But logical disputation, like every other art, derives its perfection 
from culture. It rests upon the basis of a science, which, however 
grossly abused in former times, however little appreciated in our own 
day, deals deeply with the fundamental laws of thought, and dis- 
closes the nature of that mental process according to which all 
reasoning appears to be conducted. Yet, happily, no one has need 
to despair of attaining skill in the art of logical disputation, merely 
because he is little versed in the abstrusities of logical science. 
Nothing is more common than proficiency in practice coupled with 
deficiency of theoretic knowledge. Men reasoned, and often reasoned 
well, long before the time of the illustrious Stagirite. Not the least, 
indeed, among the many, many proofs of beneficent design in the 
all-wise Maker of man, is the remarkable fact, that He has made su 
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periority in art possible even to those who have no claims whatever 
to profundity in science. 

We shall be grievously misunderstood, however, in the drift of 
these observations, should they be taken by any one as an argument 
against the study of Logic, as a science. We are far from regard- 
ing that study as useless. Yet (to use the words of another) “to 
explain fully the utility of Logic is what can be done only in the 
course of an explanation of the system itself. If it were inquired 
what is to be regarded as the most appropriate occupation of Man, 
as man, what would be the answer? The Statesmen is engaged 
with political affairs ; the Soldier, with military; the Mathematician, 
with the properties of numbers and magnitudes ; the Merchant, with 
commercial concerns, etc.; but in what are all and each of these 
employed ‘employed, I mean, as men ; for there are many modes 
of exercise of the faculties, mental as well as bodily, which are in 
great measure common to us with the lower animals—evidently, in 
Reasoning. ‘To understand, therefore, the theory of that which is 
the appropriate intellectual occupation of Man in general, and to 
learn to do that well, which every one will and must do, whether 
well or ill, may surely be considered as an essential part of a liberal 
education.”* 

Fully concurring, as we do, in this view of the matter, our words 
of encouragement to those who, because they are wanting in the- 
oretic, are ready at once to despair of all worthy success in practical 
Logic, can not well be misconceived. They are designed to favor 
neither ignorance nor presumption. He that aspires to the charac- 
ter of an accomplished disputant, if not utterly destitute of all natural 
qualifications, will not fail to perceive in systematic Logic many im- 
portant uses. The same sagacity, under the light of modern pro- 
gress, will save him from that unaccountable delusion which, mis- 
taking the means for the end, and utterly perverting and misapplying 
the science, produced, in the middle ages, that mischievous race of 
philosophic triflers, whom history painfully portrays under the appel- 
lation of scholastics ; men whose “ Logic,” says Enfield, “ was rather 
the art of sophistry than that of reasoning; for it was applied to 
subjects which they did not understand, and employed upon prin- 
ciples which were not ascertained. Their whole business being 
disputation, they sought out such thorny questions as were likely to 
afford them sufficient exercise for their ingenuity. Their whole care 
was to conduct themselves, in the contest, by the rules of art, and 
their whole ambition to obtain the victory.” Against such Logic as 
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this we have every thing to say; but where opportunity is afforded 

for the study of Logic, in the truest and best sense of the term, it is 
certainly great folly to let slip the chance of becoming acquainted 
with its peculiar resources ; but greater folly still, where the oppor- 
tunity. happens to be denied, to sink down under the weight of that 
deficiency, and so relinquish all hope of useful or honorable attain- 
ment. 

If, however, it be conceded that logical disputation is an art so im- 
portant as justly to claim rank among the essentials of a finished 
education, it may still be inquired whether debating societies are 
likely to furnish the best possible facilities for cultivating it. 

_ A Disputation, to be useful, must be orderly.) Where each disputant 
is at liberty to take his own course, subject, that is, to such re- 
straints only as an ordinary sense of propriety may impose, extraor- 
dinary, indeed, must be the wisdom and moderation of that company, 
in which. debate, if at all earnest, is not likely to become the source 
of strife rather than the channel of truth. For this reason we have 
less confidence than many in what is called the Socratic method of 
reasoning. That method which derives its name, as is well known, 
from the illustrious person who adopted it in his philosophical dis- 
cussions, and which, for his purpose, was an admirable instrument 
of reason, consists in propounding a series of questions, the answers 
to which are made by the adroitness of the querist, to form a chain 
of concessions, whereby an opponent is bound fast to some unex- 
pected and previously resisted conclusion. 

It is sometimes claimed for this mode of discussion that it is 
superior to all others, because (among other things) it has all the 
ease and sprightliness of common conversation,—because it quick- 
ens attention, and keeps perpetually alive a certain necessary 
interest,—because it is free from the limitations and restrictions of 
formal debate,—last of all, and best of all, because it leads one into 
correct conclusions by merely indicating the right mode of exercising 
his own intellectual faculties. ‘There is, doubtless, considerable 
force in these suggestions. Where, especially, you have a wily, 
wordy opponent to deal with,—one of those slippery spirits, to find 
whose real position is 

** Like following life through creatures you dissect, 
You lose it in the moment you detect,”— 
this closely-cornering, closely-clinching process of question and 
answer is a most excellent contrivance. 

But, after all, good as it is for particular purposes, pleasant as it 
seems, when regarded in the distance, this method appears to us not 
a little objectionable, as a means of discipline, and even as a means 
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of producing conviction. If you would convince the understanding, 
you must offer no violence to the feelings. But how could you more 
effectually do this than by surprising your opponent into the toils of 
a wily logic? In so doing, you,do, indeed, gain a temporary 
triumph; you do, indeed, it may be, silence for a moment the 
tongue of sophistry or conceit. But you do more than that; you 
generate a brood of antipathies ; you shut up the avenues of truth to 
the soul of your adversary, and make him (possibly many who sym- 
pathize with him) reject truth, because he rejects you as the 
medium of it. 

Even in the most judicious hands, this method is liable to ultimate 
in dissension. The dispute between Socrates and Protagoras, 
recorded. by Plato, is a case in point. Socrates, in the midst of a 
highly respectable company, was plying with singular felicity his 
famous process of interrogation. He had already gained admission 
after admission, till, at length, the subtle sophist was forced intoa 
position diametrically opposite to that which he had occupied in the 
outset of the discussion. 

Protagotas sought refuge in diffuseness. Socrates insisted upon 
brevity. The former became impatient of what he thought to be 
improper dictation ; the latter, professing to be unable to follow long 
speeches, refused to proceed unless his demand should be complied 
with. Then, suiting the action to the word, Socrates rose abruptly 
to depart. 

Hereupon the master of the mansion, a wealthy Athenian, who 
was deeply interested in the discussion, eagerly seizes him by the 
hand, and, finally, prevails upon him to remain. The altercation, 
however, proceeds. Several of the company undertake to mediate. 
One urges the distinguished disputants not to quarrel, but to argue. 
Another, who is called “ Hippias, the Wise,” after alluding to the 
disgrace that must certainly attach to an angry altercation between 
such persons, on such an occasion, and in such a place, offers a sug- 
gestion which, whether he was wise in other respects or not, indi- 
cates a fair appreciation of the difficulties of an unregulated debate. 
“ Be persuaded,” said he, “ by me to choose a moderator, president, 
or prytanis, who will oblige you to keep within moderate bounds-on 
either side.” : 

It is substantially this advice which we are here laboring’ to 
impress. Not that we would disparage the Socretic method ag 
such. That method, as before intimated, has its appropriate place 
and its appropriate uses. In those ancient philosophical conferences, 
for example, where one leading mind conducted, as it were, the 
reasonings of the rest, it had a certain fitness, a sort of class-room 
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brevity and directness, which belongs rather to schools under the 
authority of a master than to assemblies of equals engaged in public 
and formal discussion. It was good at Tusculum, but ill suited the 
Senate. 

The opinion, therefore, entertained by some, that a far better 
exercise of the reasoning powers may be secured from conversa- 
tional discussions, in which the method of Socrates is predominant, 
than from any disputing societies, however organized or managed, is 
one in which we find ourselves quite unable to concur. For such 
young men, generally, as most need and seek this kind of improve- 
ment, it would, we are assured, work unfortunately in many ways. 
It would, as we have already seen, even in the best hands, often be 
fatal to that freedom from angry excitement which is so essential to 
the right exercise of intellectual force. It would, in some, beget 
insuperable timidity and aversion, because of its operating like a 
trap to the understanding, and subjecting one to the mortifying 
necessity of convicting himself. In others, it would be apt to create 
the idle and pernicious habit of dealing (to use the language of 
Boyle) in “those dialectical subtleties which are wont much more 
to declare the wit of him that uses them, than to increase the know- 
ledge or remove the doubts of sober lovers of truth.” In others, 
again,—the lookers on—its effect would be not unfrequently to breed 
a love of the process, as a sort of literary sport: affording pleasure 
for the same reason, and of much the same nature, as that which 
gives zest to pugilistic encounters. 

Very different, though not altogether free from abuse, as we know, 
is the practice of oral discussion under the forms and rules of an 
organized body, where each speaker has the right and the oppor- 
tunity to present, explain, enforce, and defend his own views in his 
own way. Law is there, however, as well as liberty. In a well- 
ordered debating society, as in a well-ordered political community, 
the liberty of the whole is secured by the partial restraint of each 
individual. There error is, indeed, left perfectly free to choose her 
positions, and to employ her weapons, whatever they may be, 
unfettered by modes of warfare dictated by her antagonist; but 
there, too, truth is permitted to appear on the same equal terms, the 
only vantage-ground which she ever asks or needs. 

This union of law and liberty, which can be rightly realized in 
such an organization only, is, moreover, highly conducive to habits 
' of close and careful thinking—the indispensable element of all 
worthy attainment in the art of disputing. \It presents an arena in 
which all may have practice with fair hope of success, but in which 
eminence is never gained but by severe intellectual exertion. One’s 
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sense of responsibility is fully awakened for the character of the 
thoughts which he utters. If they be obscure, superficial, incoher- 
ent, or irrelevant; if they be clear, profound, consistent, or pertinent ; 
if they be—aye, whatever they be, his intellectual standing is fixed 
in the minds of his auditors. Here is something to excite to gener- 
ous ambition, and that ambition fails not to excite care, caution, and 
diligence. Here is a company of critics in critical ‘ conference. 
They come not to discuss the merits of parties without, but to can- 
vass freely the claims of one another. Here is an intelligent, at 
least an inquisitive, public opinion to be met, and he is capable of 
no exalted station in the world of eloquence who is wholly insen- 
sible to its improving influence. 

In circumstances like these, a young man of any promise soon 
comes to discern the value of profound and patient thought, close 
investigation, rigid analysis, and careful deduction. These come to 
be indissolubly connected with the idea of a good debater ; while 
mere words, tones, gestures, however fluently uttered, however 
gracefully managed, fail utterly to secure solid and enduring reputa- 
tion. If his aspirations be at all worthy, and his genius at all 
worthy of his aspirations, he will be driven irresistibly into the 
habit of disdaining the aids of sophistry, of idle rhetoric, and theatri- 
cal effect ; and, relying upon the force of a manly logic, which is ever 
the chief source of a manly eloquence, he will be found, upon every 
occasion, acting out the spirit of that celebrated saying,—Amicus 
Plato, amicus Socrates, magis tamen amica Veritas. 

2. Our second leading consideration in favor of debating societies, 
as disciplinary agents, is that they furnish the fittest opportunities 
for the practice of deliberative oratory. This might be inferred 
from the very nature of the case ; for what is deliberative oratory 
but that which is employed in deliberative assemblies ? and what is 
a debating association but a deliberative assembly, at least, in minia- 
ture? We take it for granted that no one questions the importance 
of seeking skill in this kind of oratory. It requires but a very slight 
survey of the various scenes and objects of its exercise to make this 
point abundantly clear. Its province is almost unlimited. In Con- 
gress, in the State Legislatures, in City Councils, in Town Meetings, 
in Conventions of the Church, in Synods, in Presbyteries, in organ- 
ized bodies of every description. civil and religious, literary and 
scientific, commercial, mechanical, agricultural,—wherever, in a 
word, questions are to be discussed, and decided according to the 
will of a majority, there is the appropriate field for deliberative 
oratory. 

How vast, then, how varied, how complicated the interests which 
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it involves, and sways, and determines! Alternately the medium 
of knowledge, the lever of reason, the magic wand of passion and 
persuasion, its power over a popular assembly is often past all 
description. Decrees and dogmas, affecting the interests, temporal 
and spiritual, of whole classes or communities,—war and peace, 
spreading gloom or gladness over populous nations,—authoritative 
decisions, reaching down to the very details of social and domestia 
life, are often suspended on the tongue of the deliberative orator. 

Surely, then, debating societies, if they offer any peculiar facilities 
for the acquisition of skill in this potent art, are to be set down 
among the most useful of educational appliances. . But are they able 
to do this? We have not a doubt of it. They do not, indeed, nor 
can they supply the lack of academical learning and training. ‘They 
do not offer themselves as substitutes for study and observation. 
They promise no exemption from toil, no easy access to oratorical 
eminence. _ Nor, on the other hand, do they justify the conclusions 
of those who seem to think a knowledge of Grammar and Rhetoric, 
coupled with the customary routine of exercises in Composition and 
Elocution, quite sufficient to secure at once the highest attainable 
position in the world of oratory. ; They merely promise to each, 
according to his previous culture and mental habits, according to his 
previous character, in a word, a measure of skill derivable, perhaps, 
from no other kind of practice. They, therefore, by no means 
despise or disparage the advantages to be secured from books and 
schools, but verify the observation, often made, that oratory from 
books and schools exclusively is like many things else from books 
and schools exclusively ; Medicine, for example. It is rather experi- 
ment than experience. Think of a man prescribing medicines which 
he knows only from description, for the cure of diseases which 
he knows only in the same way, and you have no bad illustration 
of the course of an unpracticed debater. 

Debating societies are, indeed, to students of deliberative oratory 
what clinical lectures are to students of Medicine—the sources of 
actual experience. There is no question proper to be discussed in 
any deliberative body, whatever its object or its character, that may 
not, with equal propriety, be discussed, as an exercise, in such an 
association. There all the motives that commonly prevail in 
assemblies devoted to the transaction of the real business ‘of life, 
can be brought to bear with equal effect. There every argu- 
ment, every suggestion, every felicity of diction, every grace of 
action, every persuasive of every kind, can be as fully tested as if 
the society were the Senate of the whole country, or any other great 
and dignified assemblage. The scene is favorable, in the highest 
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degree, to the development of every order and every diversity of 
talent. Is logic your sole reliance? Then reason soundly; see 
that every link in the chain of your argument is strong and sure ; 
for they are present who are eager to find the least flaw, because 
well they know that from the chain of logic, as from the chain of 


nature, 
** whatever link you strike, 


Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 

Is your appeal to hidden motives discernible, as you think, in the 
character of your audience? See that it is such an appeal as does 
no dishonor to the speaker himself, nor condemns, by implication, 
those to whom it is directed; for he that ventures to employ un- 
worthy means, however excellent the ends, is most likely to find, in 
a company of debaters, as everywhere else, if not more than any- 
where else, that “ honesty is the best policy.” Do you put your 
trust in wit, and irony, and sarcasm? Be cautious in the use of 
these dangerous weapons: remembering that often, in such cases, the 
recoil is far more dreadful than the discharge. Are courtesy and 
forbearance the means most to your taste? Let them be the off- 
spring of genuine kindness ; for counterfeits in speech and manner, 
like all other counterfeits, are apt to be detected, and if so, bring 
irreparable defeat upon the counterfeiter. Are you tempted to trust 
eutirely, or mainly, to the efficacy of graceful gestures, expressive 
tones, pointed emphasis, and other similar aids? Be sure that an 
orator without some strong foundation of sense and reason, like a 
Christian without some strong foundation of genuine charity, is ever 
“as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

Another important advantage in the exercises of a society of this 
kind is, that there people soon find their proper level. Temerity 
takes lessons from caution, timidity learns self-reliance, presumption 
abates under the check of prudence, and many other features of 
character exercise a friendly formative influence one upon another. 
This wholesome discipline has often been acknowledged by men of 
‘the most illustrious rank. It is, especially, the experience, and, 
therefore, the testimony of those who, in early life, while yet 


‘* Chill Penury repressed their noble rage,” 
found, in these humble organizations, a fostering mother to that 
genius which, in after years, was able 
‘ The applause of listening Senates to command.” 


It would be easy, therefore, to multiply testimonies on this point. 
Indeed, it would be hard to find a man who has ever achieved a 
reputation in the field of eloquence, who is not under obligation, 
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more or less heavy, to the exercises of some debating association. 
Nor has this obligation been confined to those only who have been 
denied the advantages of regular scholastic education. The most 
educated, and the least educated, each in appropriate measure, have 
experienced the benefit. We cite few instances, because few are 
really needed. 

The celebrated Lord Mansfield, after a full course at Oxford, and’ 
even after his entrance upon legal studies, sought improvement in a 
debating club. Herein were discussed some profound legal ques- 
tions, questions involving many intricate points of law. He entered 
into these discussions with all the earnestness of real life. He was 
careful, copious, and thorough every way, in his preparations; so 
much so, indeed, that they were found not only adequate to the wants 
of the occasion, but served, in a high degree, to render him ultimately 
one of the first jurists of the age. 

Curran is another signal example. Every thing seemed to be 
against his cherished aspirations. Awkward and ungainly in gesture, 
hasty and inarticulate in utterance, with a voice naturally bad, he 
early provoked the name of “ Stuttering Jack.” Since the days of 
Demosthenes had no man apparently had such obstacles to contend 
with. After completing his college course, and, like Mansfield, en- 
tering upon Professional studies, he still persevered in the endeavor 
to overcome the difficulties lying in his way to success as a public 
speaker. He, too, sought aid in debating societies. He patiently 
withstood the ridicule awakened by his ludicrous, unprepossessing 
manners. He bore failure with fortitude. He turned all criticism 
to good account; and, at length, came to be one of the most effective 
orators of which any age or country can boast. 

Fox, distinguished alike for the good and the bad that marked his 
strange career, gave a powerful, though unconscious, testimony to 
the value of debating associations, when he confessed, as he did, that 
he had acquired skill, as a debater, “at the expense of the House of 
Commons.” He had made it a point, during a whole session, tos 
speak on every question, important, or not, merely to improve him- 
self in the art of debating ; that is, he had deliberately turned the 
British House of Commons into a sort of debating society for his 
own personal convenience. What success he ultimately reached, as 
a deliberative orator, may be learned from a witness no less compe- 
tent than the celebrated Edmund Burke, who declared that Fox 
came, “by slow degrees, to be the most brilliant and accomplished 
debater the world ever saw.” 

We take one example more, and that from our own country ; not 
because we have not many to give, but because he is the type and 
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representative of them all. We refer to Henry Clay,—a name that 
awakens at once the thought of every thing that is fascinating and 
forceful in deliberative eloquence. Without wealth, without patron- 
age, without academical discipline, without every thing, it would 
seem, essential to the formation of such a character, he rose, by dint 
of unyielding perseverance, to be among the princes of eloquence in 
a land abounding in the most gifted orators. Henry Clay owned 
frankly and always his obligations to-the exercises of a debating 
society. 

3. But our limits, in the present paper, admonish us to pass to the 
next general consideration which we have named, in favor of asso- 
ciations of this description; namely, the great amount and variety 
of knowledge which they induce young persons to be at the pains to 
acquire. Various are the motives engaged in the production of this 
result. Pride, vanity, envy, ambition, and many other feelings that 
usually figure most largely in the service of folly, are here some- 
times strangely beguiled into the service of wisdom. Many a soul 
that never awoke under the discipline of school or college, has sud- 
denly shown, under the spur of debate, signs indubitable of the most 
extraordinary mental capacity. Patrick Henry fomenting disputes 
among the customers that sometimes met in his store, and, amid 
these contests, watching with eager interest the play of the passions 
and the language of emotion, is no solitary example of a mind, nat- 
urally indolent, allured into keen and vigorous exercise by the strong 
stimulus of oral discussion. What matters it, that he had no other 
motive, or purpose, than the gratification of the passing hour? The 
effect of the exercise, far from being momentary, reached out into 
the future, and largely aided in giving him that wonderful command 
over a popular assembly, which few of all the great speakers, whether 
ancient or modern, have ever found it possible to acquire. 

The knowledge thus gained by Patrick Henry was knowledge of 
human nature—knowledge of those secret springs of action, where- 
by the heart is most easily and profoundly moved, and the will most 
surely and permanently influenced. Others, under the same stimu- 
lus, are often urged to extraordinary intellectual exertion in other 
directions. How many, many hours of patient, persevering toil have 
been spent in the investigation of a single point in History, in Law, 
in Medicine, in Theology, in every department of human knowledge, 
by persons who, without the motives that ordinarily prevail in spirited 
contests of opinion, could never have been induced, for a moment 
scarcely, to sacrifice the ease of indolence to the advantages of 
learning. 

But, not to dwell upon the acquisitions necessarily made in the 
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course of elaborate preparations for debate, nor upon the effect of 
disputation in eliciting latent intellectual power, we have only to 
consider the information that must be incidentally given and received, 
in the progress of a discussion, in order to be satisfied of the utility 
of these associations as the means of imparting knowledge. Even 
those debates which so frequently spring up respecting the Constitu- 
tions and By-Laws of such societies, though often deemed irksome 
and profitless, are not without a special advantage. Discussions of 
this kind serve to induce thought respecting the nature of those 
fundamental laws and powers in a community, under which and in 
conformity to which all other laws and powers whatever must be 
made and exercised. They serve, especially, to dispel that vague- 
ness which, in so many minds, always attaches to the idea of a Con- 
stitution. They lead to a careful, often to a critical, consideration 
of those various distinctions and functions indicated, when we speak 
of constitutional, legislative, judicial, and executive powers. Many 
@ man, profoundly versed in these things, has been able to trace the 
first step toward their acquisition to some casual controversy in a 
debating society. 

Another sort*of incidental information often imparted in the trans- 
actions of these societies, is that which grows out of the necessity, 
so frequently arising, of preparing, in written form, Resolutions, 
Reports, and other documents, which require ability, derivable only 
from practice, for their prompt and proper execution. It is a morti- 
fying thing, when asked to reduce your Resolution to writing, or, as 
Chairman of a Committee, to bring in a written report, or, as Secre- 
tary of a meeting, to produce a record of its transactions, to be found 
tardy, awkward, blundering, or altogether inadequate to that service. 
To those, in particular, whose early education has been neglected, 
which is probably the case with the great majority of persons com- 
posing debating clubs, or literary societies, this highly practical 
feature of their character ought to be specially interesting. Not, as 
we have before said or intimated, that, in the transactions or exer- 
cises of these associations, there will be found a full and perfect 
substitute for academical training; but that, with or without that 
advantage, they offer such opportunities for the acquisition of skill, 
in this regard, as can not well be otherwise obtained. This kind 
of skill is sometimes invaluable. One can not help deploring the 
figure made in the old Continental Congress, at its first session, in 
1774, even by such men as Richard Henry Lee and Patrick Henry, 
one of whom has been pronounced by high authority the Cicero, 
and the other the Demosthenes, of America. “On the floor of the 
house, and during the first days of the session, while general griev- 
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ances were the topic, they took the undisputed lead in the assembly, 
and were, confessedly, primi inter pares. But, when called down 
from the hights of declamation, to that severer test of intellectual 
excellence, the details of business, they found themselves in a body 
of cool-headed, reflecting, and most able men, by whom they were, 
in their turn, completely thrown into the shade.” 

y “A petition to the king, an address to the people of Great Britain, 
and a memorial to the people of British America, were agreed to be 
drawn. Mr. Lee, Mr. Henry, and others, were appointed for the 
first; Mr. Lee, Mr. Livingston, and Mr. Jay, for the two last. 
‘The splendor of their debut occasioned Mr. Henry to be designated 
by his committee to draw the petition to the king, with which they 
were charged ; and Mr. Lee was charged with the address to the 
people of England. The last was first reported. On reading it, 
great disappointment was expressed in every countenance, and a 
dead silence ensued for some minutes. At length, it was laid on 
the table, for perusal and consideration, till the next day; when 
first one member and then another arose, and, paying some faint 
compliment to the composition, observed that there were still certain 
considerations not expressed, which should properly find a place in 
it. ‘The address was, therefore, committed for amendment, and one 
prepared by Mr. Jay, and offered by Governor Livingston, was 
reported and adopted with scarcely an alteration. Mr. Henry’s 
draft of a petition to the king was equally unsuccessful, and was re« 
committed for amendment. Mr. John Dickinson (the author of the 
Farmers’ Letters) was added to the committee, and a new draft, 
prepared by him, was adopted.”* Surely the failure of such men, 
under such circumstances, ought to be instructive. It ought to 
impress upon every young man that aims at eminence, however fair 
his talents as a speaker, the necessity of laying a foundation, deep 
and strong, in those qualifications which seeured to Jay and to 
Dickinson a glory offered in vain to men who excelled them far in 
oratorical power. 

4. Our fourth and last general consideration in favor of debating 
associations, as a means of educational discipline, is, that they lead 
to a familiar acquaintance with the practice of parliamentary law. 
This is a kind of education, so to speak, far more valuable than 
many would imagine. It fits one for usefulness, where, without 
such fitting, all other qualifications are often comparatively useless. 
It is a source of influence, where influence is every thing; a defense 
of the right, where often the right has no other defense. It is a 





* Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry, sect. iv. 
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guarantee of order, of decency, of dispatch, of free speech, and of 
fair decisions. 

The importance of this kind of knowledge will further appear, if 
we duly regard the scene of its exercise. There is not upon earth, 
perhaps, a more interesting spectacle than a dignified deliberative 
assembly. As Homer’s gods never appear more majestic than 


“When Jove convened the Senate of the skies,” 


so men never seem in a sphere more elevated, than when assembled, 
under the call of duty, for grave and important consultation. They 
are then in the formal exercise of those high moral and intellectual 
functions which are the peculiar endowments of the race, and which 
form distinctly the lines of likeness between man and his Maker. 
Not, then, like the beasts of the field, are they following the mere 
instincts and appetites of physical nature ; not then, regardless of 
man’s responsibility for man, are they wholly absorbed in schemes 
of personal advantage ; not then, a frantic mob, are they acting in 
concert only to appall the hearts of men with a sense of danger, but 
rather a “ multitude of counselors, in which there is safety.” Their 
proceedings, ever regarded with especial interest, because they are 
the representatives of others, acquire at times an overwhelming 
importance. If the subject before them be great, if the occasion be 
inspiring, if life, for example, if liberty, be suspended on the decision 
of the hour, if power, if peril, if clamor from without, combine to 
stifle the voice of truth and justice, if, in the face of all these, there 
appear 'a cool, unquailing spirit of right, a fearless, forceful assertion 
of principles, there arises at once a scene of moral sublimity, not 
only awakening elevated emotion, but nerving the arm for heroic 
achievement, and putting soul in sympathy with soul for every good 
and every great undertaking. 

But to form a deliberative assembly, answering at all te the model 
here indicated, or to any model likely to find favor with wise and 
good men, the essential element is order. Law that guides the 
heavenly bodies in their courses,—law that shapes and directs the 
endless forms of being upon earth,—law that governs nations, and 
churches, and families,—law whose “ seat is the bosom of God, her 
yoice the harmony of the world,” is here, as everywhere else, the 
indispensable condition of safety and success. Every member may 
be endowed with the finest talents, furnished with every force and 
every facility of logic, supplied with ample stores of general knowl- 
edge, skilled in all the graces of action and utterance, in short, the 
very beau ideal of the perfect orator, and yet, if the body itself be 
not under the guidance of some known and recognized rules of order, 
they are, after all, like a ship at sea without chart, compass, or rud- 
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der, a melancholy prey to the vicissitudes of chance. It is not suf- 
ficient merely to have rules. They must be known and observed; 
not by the few only, but by all. It will not do in a deiiberative as- 
sembly, as in the community at large, to leave the knowledge and 
practice of the laws to a particular class of menonly. Here, every 
man is, and must be, his own lawyer. ‘The law with which he deals, 
like all other laws, has its advantages and its penalties; and, if he 
would secure the one, or avoid the other, he must be familiar with 
its operation. It is not enough to study the theory in Parliamentary 
Manuals, or to ponder precedents in particular cases. He must 
work himself into the practice. Then, when the exigency arises, 
he will know how to avail himself of rules and usages, and to parry 
the thrusts of quibbling opponents. Thea, when his personal rights 
and privileges are invaded, when exposed to the assaults of indec- 
orous opposition, when partiality, caprice, or assumption of power 
not granted, appears in the person of a presiding officer, when tyran- 
nical majorities overleap the limits of right, when lawlessness, in 
any way whatever, dares to show itself, he has at command every 
protection that can be afforded by the laws and usages appropriate to 
the time, the place, and the circumstances. Who that has had ex- 
perience in this direction, has not frequently felt the want of such 
knowledge? How often is the ablest logician, the most eloquent 
speaker, through ignorance of parliamentary tactics, quite thwarted 
and disconcerted by some wretched Thersites whose whole ambition 
is to find fault with his betters, or some scheming tactician whose 
highest hope is to escape defeat, or secure advantage through dex- 
terous resort to rules and usages! How often have the most impor- 
tant interests, in legislative and other councils, been put in jeopardy, 
ruinously delayed, or altogether cut off by want of skill in parlia- 
mentary proceedings, where every member, perhaps, intended nothing 
beyond the most open, prompt, and honest performance of duty ! 
Every consideration, therefore, whether you regard the dignity of 

the entire assembly, the rights and privileges of individual members, 
or the vast variety and importance of the interests involved in their 
doings, points plainly to the utility of a practical acquaintance with 
those rules of order that commonly prevail in deliberative bodies. 
Nor is it less a matter of duty than a matter of utility. If this be 
so, if interest and duty really unite in urging it upon us, where shall 
we turn for practice in this important line of action, if not to some 
well-ordered debating association? In such a body may easily be 
learned, and marly times repeated, almost every form of proceeding 
within the wide range of parliamentary usage. Here may be ac- 
quired, not only that general expertness in the application of known 
rules and customs, which is everywhere required for the easy, satis- 
Vor. I, No, 4.—35. 
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factory transaction of business, but even that tact and adroitness in 
the use of expedients which is the fruit of long and various experi- 
ence. To secure this result, it is only necessary to adopt some 
recognized code of parliamentary law, to follow rigidly its various 
provisions, and give them the widest possible range of application. 
Time will do the rest. 

. Such, in general, are the advantages promised by well-conducted 
debating associations. One objection only can be urged against them 
—their liability to abuse. Against this, where they are purely volun- 
tary, the surest guarantee must be found in the character of those 
composing them. If they meet as a company of carping, caviling 
critics, doubting and disputing, because they delight in doubting and 
disputing, and eager to enjoy the pleasures of conquest, whether 
truth or error prevail in the contest, the result will be answerable to 
the design. A spirit vain, conceited, skeptical, and full of sophistry, 
must be the consequence. If they meet with no higher purpose 
than that of beguiling a weary hour, or courting the pleasure of con- 
troversial excitement, the time, though it might be worse spent else- 
where, is still lost, and worse than lost ; for it is occupied in forming 
pernicious mental habits. 

‘But should a different spirit prevail, should they be so fortunate as 
to perceive the rare possible advantage of being thus associated, 
should they be so wise as to pursue that advantage with becoming 
diligence, how various, how valuable the rewards that must follow! 
What sharpening and strengthening of the mental powers, what fa- 
cility in speaking, what various information, what improvement every 
way, may not reasonably be expected? If there be in them any 
thing worthy of the light, it must come forth under such inducements. 
If there be not, will it be no advantage to be made conscious, by 
contact with other minds, of one’s own real position, seeing that so 
many and so mighty evils continually grow out of a lack of self- 
knowledge ? 

Surely such training needs no defense ; requires no advocacy. 
In every situation it has its value. Life is a perpetual debate. Men 
may “ beat their swords into plow-shares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks,” “arms may yield to the gown of peace,” yet the war of 
opinion is a war eternal. That struggle, always active and energetic, 
was never more fierce than at present. A thousand knotty questions 
divide and distract the public mind; a thousand dangerous theories 
delude the understandings of the people. These questions and 
theories agitate all our deliberative assemblies. They assume the 
aspect of truth and the armor of reason. They challenge discus- 
sion. ‘They demand in those who undertake their investigation, the 
most able and accomplished debaters. 














VIIL. PHYSICAL SCIENCE ; 


CONSIDERED IN CONNECTION WITH THE QUESTION “ WHERE ARE WE TO LOOK FOR 
THE SUPPORT OF ITS HIGHER sCHOOLS ?”* 


BY PROF. HENRY J. ANDERSON, OF NEW YORK, 





In the treatment of the subject before me, I have the choice of 
considering how Physical Science may be furthered irrespectively of 
contemporary institutions, or of looking at its place and special pros- 
pects in our own present age and community. I have thought that 
the more practical treatment of this topic would best discharge the 
task which I have assumed, and I purposely refrain from the more 
tempting, but less profitable, option of a rambling discourse on the 
best way of teaching what perhaps might never get a chance of being 
taught. It is doubtless true that Science, to be properly imparted, 
should be imparted in reference to ulterior and imperishable interests. 
But, for this very reason, its administration must take notice of exist- 
ing facts. It must consult the convictions of the teacher. It must 
consult still more closely the convictions of the learner. It must act 
(I add this because so often forgotten) in due subordination to the 
organic institutions of the land; and, were it only for the sake of 
something infinitely better, it must accept, to a certain extent, the 
settled disposition of the people, and the prevailing spirit of the age. 

An ambitious philosophy might propose to itself the discovery of 
some method of disseminating knowledge, unobservant of circum- 
stances and of times; where the teacher goes forth as the conqueror, 
subduing all capacities and creeds to the submissive reception of the 
truth, and propagating Nature’s Evangel as Mahomet spread his: by 
the holy vigor of the word and the sword. I am sure I shall be 
excused from the labor of attempting to find out a way of doing what 
I cannot believe can be done. Instead, then, of considering imprac- 
ticable methods of teaching the laws-of unanimated nature good for 
all times and all tempers, I propose to discuss briefly such methods as 
are conscious of our country’s ways, and adapted to our country’s 
wants. 





* Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Education, Thursday, 
August 30th, 1855. 
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The leading characteristic of the American mind, the mark at once 
of our progress, and the monitory signal of many a danger to come, is 
a love of the largest liberty consistent with tht safety of the social 
life, and a reverence for the firmest authority compatible with the 
rights of the individual will. I do not stop, now, to praise or blame, 
nor to inquire whether we have allowed ourselves more or less 
latitude of self-responsibility than is virtuous or wise. Much may be 
said, and much that is generous and true, both for and against the free 
use of democratic power. And I will not denounce, on the one side, 
@ possible tendency to that impatience of restraint from which the 
world, I believe, was never well free, nor, on the other, an equally 
possible disposition to prefer, in the interests of peace, the austere 
order of arbitrary rule. It is enough to feel that God has given us 
more freedom, perhaps, than he has ever vouchsafed to grant to a 
community before, and I leave it to you, my friends, to decide whether 
we do wrong to fear that it is almost more than we are worthy to 
enjoy. 2 

And yet, be our party-beliefs what they may, no academical esta- 
blishments inconsistent with our permanent political organizations can 
last long enough to procure, for uncongenial schemes, a satisfactory 
investigation. Taking our view, therefore, from the point of Ameri- 
can convictions, let us see what ways are left open to us of augmenting 
the numbers of those who are willing to devote themselves specially 
to the study of the laws of physical facts. The mere pleasure of 
knowing, the mere pleasure of believing that we know, is attraction 
enough to prevent these numbers falling off; and, though we do well 
to enforce this advantage by every legitimate incentive, it would be 
treason to science to deny the sufficiency of her own unaided charms. 
These puzzling elements of the beautiful world without us ; these un- 
deniable, incomprehensible, mysterious monads; these inevitable 
atoms, with their inevitable contradictions; .this matter-dust, at once 
impossible and indispensable ; these seeds of things, perpetual miracles, 
massless and formless germs of mass and form, which neither suffer 
nor rejoice, which hope not, neither do they fear, which have neither 
consciousness, nor love, nor self-reproach, and yet minister to all the 
appetites and passions and emotions of the never-dying soul: these 
things, so hard to understand, that their existence may be questioned 
without paradox or scandal, have yet relations profoundly interesting, 
some so simple and transparent, that the infant school finds the child 
in their possession, and others so superbly involved, that they 
challenge for ever the long musings and unceasing admiration of the 


sage. 
Can we believe that these relations were left learnable, yet not to 
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be learned? And, if learned, on what conditions, and to what ex- 
tent? May or may not, a study so self-remunerating, maintain itself 
without entreaty or compulsion? May or may not, a knowledge so 
productive, be safely left to the stimulus of a natural demand? Shall 
governments abstain from what is so often a pernicious intermeddling? 
And shall the inferior legislatures of the land, the town-council and 
the family head, disburden their wits and consciences of the whole 
matter, by turning it over to the parties concerned, letting learning 
and teaching beneficially alone, until learners and teachers have found 
each other out? Free trade in letters before the mystery of spelling 
is achieved, or in science before the boy has been forcibly familiarized 
with ratios and roots, would not, perhaps, accomplish all the results 
we desire. But is there not good ground for contending that once 
beyond the rudiments, all importunate directions are hurtful inter- 
ferences with the sacred prerogatives of taste? Admitting all the 
difficulties of this inquiry, it will do no harm, at all events, to ascertain 
what might be done, when, all our social influences being left to do 
their work, the study of science is kept free from organized incentives 
and restraints. And this, we certainly can do without prejudice to 
the right to go as far as we think proper in seconding the effect of 
superadded motives, whether religious, political or domestic. 

I am thus led to consider what weight or credit is to be given to 
each of the moral forces which urge the car of science on its upward 
way. And, in doing this, I must say something of the working of the 
voluntary principle in facilitating or retarding the successful study of 
the laws of the material creation. To do this as I ought to do it, I 
ask, first, to be indulged in an emphatic repetition of an old prelimi- 
nary truth, manifest when fairly faced, but so easily forgotten that I 
hardly dare hope that I shall keep it before me, as is my bounden 
duty, in every line that my pen shall trace this day. 

Of itself, and for itself, science is vanity, it is nothing. Good only 
as a means of doing good, evil only as a means of doing evil, like 
health, or wealth, or wit, or beauty, or truth, or life, or reputation. It 
is sometimes said that a cultivated intellect is cheaply purchased at 
the body’s cost. This may or may not be. What, if in this way we 
dismiss the better servant for the worse? Reason is not the soul’s 
highest faculty, that she can say, unchallenged, to the sense, “ Submit, 
for I am worthier than thou.” There is in man that knows, and that 
in him that does, blind instrumentality and conscious duty, the un- 
derstanding and the will, the meritless marshaller of meritless means 
and the indefectible exactor of the righteous end. The knowledge of 
the things that perish is itself a perishable thing, and that teaching 
may be the greatest of evils, that but teaches how good may be done. 
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There is nothing that man can know, or believe, of which it may not 
be rightfully asked what security does it give us of its profitable use. 
All human cognitions are open to this criticism, and subject to this 
accountability. The science of the beautiful and deformed, the phi- 
losophy of innocence and guilt, asthetics, ethics, nay, theology itself, 
«onsidered but as masses of things to be learned or to be taught, are 
no more to be trusted in the dark than geology, or embryology, or the 
chemistry of killing drinks and drugs, or political economy, or, to 
come at once to the worst, the black art, Mugnum Opus, itself. Phy- 
sical science is answerable, most undoubtedly, for all the mischief she 
may do, but no more than any other science, and not to any other 


science, perhaps, as fretful and as fallible as herself. Answerable, 


most assuredly she is; but to a Court of higher jurisdiction than any 
sister power, to a Court where the understanding, elsewhere so arro- 
gant and so aggressive, stands modestly aside, abashed and mute in 
reverential awe. 

What I shall venture, then, to say to you, my friends, shall be said 
in full view of this stern accountability, and if I do not seem formally 
to recognize this truth at every turn, it is because I feel assured of 
your candor and your kindness, and believe that you will even think 
the better of the speaker for having taken it for granted that, in this 
respect especially, you will do him far truer justice than he can do 
himself. 

Subject, therefore, to this supremacy, science may do one of two 
things : it may work without soliciting assistance, or it may look for 
support to the Church, to the State, to the School, to the Workshop, 
to the Press, to the Family, and to the Individual man, considered as 
unassociated and at large. Leaving for the present the theory of self- 
support, let us see what each of these protectors is disposed to do for 
her in a country like our own. 

And first the Church, meaning by this term the aggregate of the 
legally subsisting associations of the land, without reference to the 
merits of their conflicting claims to the exclusive guardianship and 
sense of Holy Writ. 

Do the religious organizations of the United States feel it a duty to 
encourage the study of physical science to the extent to which it 
would be carried by the general desire? I do not ask if it be their 
duty, I do not even ask if they ought to feel it as a duty : I simply 
ask what may be called the condition of the fact. And, if no such 
conviction is entertained, has science any right to ask support from 
organizations founded for the furtherance of interests which they 
believe, and do well to believe, are of an order far above the 
possession of all the mysteries of the visible creation? Has the 
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Church, or any part of it, ever pledged itself to such a task? There 
is a difficulty, here, I am aware, hard to overcome. One of the great 
characteristics which make us what we are, is the abggnee of any 
generally accepted voice, speaking authoritatively for the Church; in 
the absence, it may be said, of the Church itself, in any commanding 
and controlling visibility. If we cannot agree whether there be a 
Church, or, if there is, where she is, how can we learn the mind of 
this somewhere existing mother, whom we are unable unitedly to re- 
cognize. If we seek to avoid this difficulty by applying for separate 
information to any of the leading associations which present creden- 
tials of authority, we are met by uncertain and contradictory replies. 
As a general result, it may be said that our religious confraternities, 
while they look with favorable eyes upon the progress of such sciences 
as are taught in true subordination to their end, regard their growth 
and their dissemination, however free they may be from the taint of a 
false ambition, as productive only of a secondary good. Nor has 
science a right to complain of this. Nothing would be more unjust 
than to attempt to force an order professedly religious, down from the 
height of her convictions to the lower level of a work not hers, while 
she feels neither a call for such a work, nor even a call to pray for 
such a call. Nevertheless, it must be admitted, to the honor of the 
religious bodies which the great principle of impartial toleration has 
made visible in our midst, that methodized elementary scientific eda- 
cation is mainly attainable, even now, through the medium of colleges 
more or less directed towards spiritual aims, and designed for spiri- 
tual ends. In ghis respect, as ever, Christianity, whethet banded as 
a universal brotherhood, or acting in independent energies for a 
great common cause, has shown herself ‘the true friend of science, in 
laying the only safe foundation for her house, in blessing it in the 
building and guarding it when built, in infusing into her votaries a 
spirit of moderation and good-will, and in dissuading them, when made 
heady by the fervor of invention, from the excesses of a misdirected 
and destructive zeal. 

While this is true on the one side, it is not too much to say, on the 
other, that while our Church Academies have done much, they have 
left that undone which they were not, perhaps, to do themselves. 
They have not made provision, nor have engaged to make provision 
for the gratification of oll intellectual appetites and wants, however 
innocent and commendable in themselves. To ask this surplus at 
their hands, would be to ask, debitum de non debente, an assistance 
which ought to be refused. Let us turn, then, for a moment, to the 
State. Let us interrogate her interest in science, and her duty to 
make that interest good. 
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With us, the State as teacher, is but the scholar’s choice. Herz 
wisdom, in that capacity, will never exceed the average wisdom of her 
sons, excemy so far as this, that if votes must settle what ought to be 
taught, the collective judgment is as safe, at least, as any private 
voice, and whether it is or not, it is the safest we can now procure, 
not only in the sense of being pronounced the safest by popular decree, 
but in a sense more absolute than that, as long as authority more 
competent to judge remains incompetept to win the general assent. 

But is it true that it is the business of votes to tell Americans what 
to learn, and to teach Americans what to teach? In elementary edu- 
cation, this principle of elective statutory will has vitality and force, 
and, therefore, though certainly not exempt from the sacred right of 
contestation, is deserving not only of all honor and respect, but of the 
most loyal treatment in its present process of experiment. To the 
good working of our institutions, a knowledge of their springs and 
balances is an indispensable condition; and education, aiming at this 
end, and carried to this end, may certainly be included in the list of 
legislative obligations. Yet, there are honest risks which this honest 
duty necessarily presupposes and involves. There is the hazard of a 
political establishment fraught, in evil times, with all the dangers of 
united Church and State. There is a mischievous addition to the 
patronage of party, if ever party should feel bound to do with the 
school what it has done with every thing else, put the right men in 
the right places, with a religious belief that its own men are the right 
men, and all other men the wrong. 

Yet, after all, there is nothing more in this than we encounter and 
survive in every branch of our elective public service; and, confined 
religiously to uncontroverted subjects, elementary education may go 
on, whichever party claims the temporalities as its due. But what 
shall we say of looking mainly to the ballot box for our supply of 
astronomers, chemists, or engineers? A guarded system of double 
elections would rather mask than mitigate the evil. The danger of 
party proscription and corruption is greatly increased, when abuses 
are concealed by a complicated process of appointment, or by the 
mystery of high qualifications. And, then, the interest of the State 
im science is so subtle, so debateable a thing! And mother State has 
already so much to do, so many and so constantly increasing cares! 
She has to secure each man’s honest own, from each man’s very 
honest belief that he has not all his own. She has to protect her 
touchy children from mutual innocent misunderstandings about the 
things that are, things that nobody sees exactly as they are, and which 
nobody believes but that he does. She has to run after Private 
Judgment in his frolicksome excursions, and when she catches him 
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out of bounds, to restore him sane and sober to the circle of his friends. 
She has to cool the ardor of independent individuals somewhat excited 
by the idea that they are senate, court and army all in one. She has 
to shut up for safe-keeping heretical philosophers, whose odd creeds 
have pushed them into acts which make it painfully necessary that 
they should not go at large. She has to see that the lifetaker’s mis- 
applied convictions are justly retorted upon himself. She has to re- 
place, with more than Russian perseverance, breastworks that have 
been levelled by the undermine of stratagem, or the battery of force. 
She has, in these latter days, new and superogatory cares; not yet, it 
is true, to tell us what to worship or believe, but what is right to buy 
and sell, and what is not ; what is safe for self-ruling freeman to pass 
from hand to hand, and what property has so mischievous an existence 
that is must be wrested from the owner, though charters perish in the 
strife. All these, within the limits of the constitution’s prior law, 
are the State’s legitimate concerns. Shall we add to them the care 
of our brains beyond the rudiments which are enough for the legis- 
lator’s wants. Science is proverbially jealous and proud. Pity it is, 
she is; but so she is, and so she ever will be. The State cannot 
take her by the hand so condescendingly, but she will be tempted to 
return a scornful glance. If the State protect her, it must not be in 
Mahometan seclusion; for she has her own wild notions of fidelity, 
and will never promise an allegiance which neither wealth nor power 
is entitled to exact. Not that it need be doubted that, in her way, 
she will render most worthy service to the State, but better far as a 
voluntary benefactor than as a pensioned functionary, or a salaried 
dependent. 

If science undertakes to do without Church or State, what interest 
has the School, (and by that I mean unestablished academies, founded 
solely as natural supplies for natural demands,) what interest has the 
School, in this sense, to grow in the direction of physical instruction. 
Left to themselves, and truly freed from all corrupt connection with 
the State, the interests of the schools will, sooner or later, be repre- 
sented by the interests of the community at large. If the people are 
already trained to a consciousness of their interest in science, if, im 
other words, they know enough to take knowledge at its worth, if they 
neither slight it as a pedantic inutility, nor superstitiouly overrate it, 
as if it were a talisman fit to cure the consequence and to bar the very 
birth of crime, then we should have, at least, no more learning than 
we needed and no less. Are we so far forward, dearest friends? 
Who of us can answer? No man knows where he is himself in the 
order of capacity. What nation, then, can say, without vanity : “ Be- 
hold me, owing nothing to heaven or to earth; poised on my centre, I 
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can balance and govern myself?” Avoiding this dangerous self-praise, 
perhaps we may say, in a sense that is not meant as severe, that we 
are as able to abide by the voluntary principle in-the matter of intel- 
lectual supplies, as we are in the selection of platforms, or creeds, or 
costumes, or trades, or even as we are in those tenderer relations, 
where the State will one day try and help us, if we let her, in the 
choice : I mean of the spiritual or the conjugal depositaries of our cares. 
In all these interdealings, we find no durable demand left long un- 
represented by an adequate supply. If every Proand every Anti, 
polemic or political, is sure to find its temple or its den; if every whim 
of habiliment or food is fairly pampered by providers and purveyors 
without a help or a hint from senate or house ; if every myth that can 
craze a dozen converts, finds an organ disdainful of State-printing and 
all ablaze in the interests of souls; if, without tax or bounty, the most 
tyrannical of house-lords finds, at last, a loyal subject only too happy 
to respond to his decrees; if the hatefullest of services, fairly sought 
and fairly paid for, is sure to be cheerfully performed, how can we 
doubt that where the love of being taught is a vigorous reality attested 
by something more than a vague cry for gratuitous nutrition, the 
teacher (and I mean not an eye-laborer, who thinks only of his pay, 
but the sympathizing guide who feels more than remunerated by his pu- 
pil’s success) will be at hand to administer with devotion and delight, 
to a passion which, more than any other, it is an honor and a happi- 
ness to feed. 

The liberty of teaching is, or ought to be, essentially an American 
idea. It may be that in the providence of God, self-governments are 
left to man, as ever-reviving but ephemeral experiments, not to be 
repented of, not to be abandoned, yet not to be mistaken for the per- 
manent condition of the race. If, however, self-government is right, 
then is the freedom of the mind and the furniture of knowledge best 
secured. by a minimum of intermeddling from ballot-box authority, in 
matters of instruction as in matters of belief. 1n other times, and 
even now, in other places, governments exist which are not as we 
should wish them for ourselves, but there they are or were, for un- 
guessed reasons, which may be good though we know them not, and, 
therefore, most deserving of our reverent respect. Under a monarch, 
or a patriarch, the education of the people could no more be left to 
the people, than the duties of a nursery could be entrusted to its little 
inmates, or the conduct of a hospital be delegated to the sick. High 
over all the realms of this earth sits an Infinite Royalty enthroned, and 
the self-ruling nation is most emphatically subject to His will. If He 
has committed us to the hazards of self-direction, He has bound us 
by the same great charter to the risks of discussion untrammeled by 
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the State. What seems truth may be, sometimes, (who can deny it?) 
but unconscious error in disguise; sometimes even, (who would 
believe it?) stark folly and delusion. But still let her be subject, in 
her lamentable wanderings as in her wonted ways serene, to no such 
harsh dominion as is found in an unsympathizing legislative rule, to no 
such commissionless director as may be lurking in the dim spiritualities 
around us, faithful as these are in the main to the cause of their 
glorious chief. If ever her future mistress is to come, let us wait 
till she has added to the titles of her call the note which subdues 
without compulsion, and persuades without a bribe, till time, anda 
genial and a general acclaim shall have pronounced who it is who 
can win our understandings through our wills, who it is who can 
subjugate our heads through our hearts, and bind us, with our consent 
a reunited people, by that mystic triple cord, triple and yet one, one 
faith, one hope, one love. * 

The Workshop has a special interest in science, and, by this interest, 
has already achieved results which ought, at times, to put the pride of 
the academy to the blush. Perhaps I may be pardoned if I say that 
it is here that science herself is apt to be unjust. No one who has 
not sat, with the right faith and knowledge, by the side of the patient 
artisan; who has not watched the progress of his thought from the mo- 
ment of its birth in the narrow cell of its necessity, through all its 
struggles and rebukes, its hopes and its defeats, its strange diseases 
and its sudden cures, its disappearance and oblivion for a time, and its 
unexpected re-emergence preparatory to a triumph long deferred,— 
can ever know how much science is indebted to the most unsightly 
and least assuming of her sons. I know it has been said that the 
artisan has had little reason to complain; that he is querulous and 
scornful; and that he rejects, when most he needs it, the proffered 
clue which would lead him into light. But even if this were some- 
times so, which of the two is bound, in this unfortunate mischance, to 
be generous and forbearing to the other? Is it he who is but the 
holder of the facts already classed, or he who gratuitously adds to the 
number on the list ? 

The assorter of old inventions may, no doubt, himself invent; but, 
by doing so, he is raised to his humble brother who has done the 
same, and with less. It is not a condescension as he might be tempted 
to believe. What the Workshop is for science, and what science.is 
for the Workshop. may be seen by studying labor in her loftier pre- 
tensions. The astronomer’s observatory, the laboratory of the che- 
mist, the geologist’s cabinet in doors, or his largest studio without, are 
workshops all in the true sense of the word, and they are not doing 
half their duty if they aim at nothing more than the registration of 
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admitted facts, nothing more than their verification or re-emission, 
though these are not to go undone. 

The laboratory, using now the term at large, is or ought to be the 
inventing student’s veritable home. I mean where the deliberate 
quest of knowledge is a vocation as well as an allowable pursuit. 
Nature is never communicative to those who seek her secrets at 
second hand. She must be wooed in very person, wooed with humi- 
lity, with patience, with assiduity, with love. 

How far the laboratory may be made the place for best learning 
the higher laws of physical dependence, is a question which may be 
variously answered. Inquirers may differ very much in the compa- 
rative importance they attach to the two great divisions of scientific 
labor : the task of learning what is now known to the learned, and the 
work of learning what is not yet known at all; or they may differ 
upon the extent to which the scheme of education is meant to be 
pushed. 

We are to learn the unknown through the known, but not through 
all the known, or science would now be at its limit. How much of 
admitted and authenticated truth is indispensable to a successful foray 
into the regions of ignorance and doubt, has been a master question 
ever since the first schoolmaster went abroad. This ratio varies with 
the time, and still more with the capacity. As facts accumulate the 
portion necessary for getting more must increase in absolute amount, 
but its ratio to the whole must constantly diminish, until that term is 
reached in which the proofs of originality are threatened with a loss 
in the very labor of comparing the so called new with the interminable 
old. And still greater is the uncertainty of this proportion when we 
compare, not time with time, but intellect with intellect. Genius is a 
power as undeniably real as memory or taste. It needs not much of 
the capital of the old discovered, nor even the schedule of that capital ; 
for it flows into the ocean of congenial truth, not laboriously as of an 
effort, but unconsciously and gladly as rivers seek the sea. 

These uncertainties may embarrass us, but they are not without 
their use. If they did nothing else than teach us the vanity of devising 
utopian combinations warranted good for all climates, and magnificent- 
ly irrespective of age, person or condition, they would have amply jus- 
tified their.own existence. But they do not long perplex us, for 
common sense,.that trenchant ruler of divided wits, will force us, in 
every field of duty, to the adoption of the best machinery at hand, 
without waiting for that absolutely best one, which always figures 
finely in the future, but stops unfortunately when fairly overhauled. 

That the laboratory has not been duly annexed in organized 
completeness to our teaching institutions, is a fact admitting of no 
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doubt, but that it can be made subservient tu very juvenile ambitions 
is more than it would be wise to assert. Of some divisions of na~ 
tural science, it may be even said that studied from books alone, or 
even from merely gazed-at phenomena, brilliant though they be, no- 
thing is acquired, but a most distressing and disedifying sciolism, 
which cannot possibly be taught its own mistakes, and which may do 
more harm in an instant than the wisest mender can repair in a year. 

The two highest stimulants to learned toil are faith in the humanity 
of labor, and relish in its sweetness : the belief that the work will 
bring good to man and glory to his master, and both the belief and 
the sense of a recompense, divine in the very ardor of the act. Souls, 
impelled by these emotions, will work onward against poverty and 
neglect, against scorn and persecution. If they fail, as it is styled, 
their failure is but cause to an effect which ever proves, in the end, 
of more value than the selfish man’s most dazzling success. If they 
win, the field of an honorable and eternal propagand is open to them 
and their supporters, and we have, in every such success, the centre 
of a school sustained by motives far more ennobling and enduring 
than the coffers of the State. 

They only who have witnessed the restless activity of pupils well 
officered by men equal to the task of exploring the new prospects of 
science, and extending the real area of truth, can form an adequate 
conception of the difference between merely adhering to the old and 
gloriously conquering the new, between the spirit of revision and re- 
hearsal, and the spirit of inquiry and research. It may seem like 
ingratitude to well meant legislation, to assert that her bounty may 
have prevented the full exercise of investigating skill, by making 
practically mere competence to reteach what has been taught, the 
main requirement for her chairs. Not that genius has not here, as 
everywhere else, found the means of going beyond the intended line, 
and brave new truths there are, and bright ones that have been hatch- 
ed in state-built nests. But legislation is not directed to these ends, 
and I am far from saying that it should be. What I mean is simply 
this, that if science had been left fearlessly and frankly to herself, un- 
incumbered by the sacrifices she has made to gain the favor of the 
State, and untrammeled by the pledges she has voluntarily given, 
and from which, therefore, she must not ask to be released, she would 
have had, by this time, a fresher and a freer organization, equipped 
with prophets and with priests not deriving their commission from 
the accidental preponderance of a mass of ballots cast for very differ- 
ent ends, but holding by the higher patents which genius and de- 
votion have never failed to bestow upon their sons. 

Science and the Press! Has this relation been studied as it merits? 
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Oan matter’s multitudinous laws be taught best now, as they were 
best taught five centuries ago, when universities were nations of young 
emigrants, clustering round great centres of spiritual life, because it 
was cheaper to live years away from home than to pay a heavier tax 
in the purchase of such luxuries as books were then. The effect of 
the modern press is to make scholastic learning and elementary 
science easily accessible at home, or, at all events, to substitute, for a 
few grand academies, containing numbers now incredible to the un- 
reflecting, an equally incredible number of little schools, each good 
for its little neighborhood, but powerless to attract pupils from abroad. 
The lovers of high figures and impossible concentrations must lament, 
in this respect, the influence of cheap printing; but, on the whole, 
things are well as they are, and, in this as in everything else, one 
might suggest, for the comfort of the desponding, many consoling and 
substantial compensations. 

In one respect, certainly, that very modern feature of the Press, 
the daily news-sheet, with its wonderful circulation, has an influence 
eminently favorable to scientific pursuits. The worthiest incentives 
to the close study of nature are more or less connected with publicity. 
The love of the very thought of human happiness, the natural, but 
sometimes overfond desire of social amelioration and reform, the at- 
tainment of honorable distinction as a discoverer of the useful or the 
true, are all motives greatly fostered by the instinctive promptness 
of the news-press, and its laudable ambition to compete for the prize 
of fresh and accurate intelligence. When we reflect that science 
enjoys now an advantage in this respect, which was denied to her in 
the ages we call dark, we feel that we may expect of her to dispense 
with that protection, without which, we must not forget, she won her 
best spurs in the days so despised of monks and manuscripts, serfs 
and saddlebag mails. 

Science would not perish, though neither Church, nor State, nor 
School, nor Shop, nor Press looked after her. The family has an 
interest in her existence, an interest in her freedom, an interest in her 
growth. The father may be safely consulted in the choice of his 
children’s helps. He himself has, perhaps, felt, in the pinch of many 
a reminder, that he has not been, at least, over taught; and he will 
not be neglectful in seeing that his little ones shall come, in due time, 
to the knowledge of all necessary truth. Left to this support, science 
will not, it is true, get access to all minds that she stands ready to 
instruct. There are the poor, who would know, but cannot pay; 
there are the overtasked, who would listen, but, alas, they cannot 
keep awake; there are the strange-tongued, who are yet to learn, 
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with years of toil, the very language through which it is well that 
the future citizen’s information should be gained. 

But society, even when viewed as a loose aggregate of families, 
before she is knit into a state, would not leave her children to perish 
for want of food whether of the body or the mind. The other 
interests would be produced by family’s proximity to family, and 
man’s eternal interest in man. And s0, last of all, we shall be taught 
that the solitary unassociated individual has an interest in science 
to which she may appeal if all the others had failed to hold her up. 
Yes, if to-morrow these results of an advanced civilization were to 
withdraw their presence and their aid, the next day’s sun would not 
go down without proofs the most cheering that, even in savage man, 
mind kindles mind, and heart responds to heart. The desire to know 
is an inextinguishable passion. Unregulated, as dangerous as the 
very worst ; subject to control, it is the very nerve of modern life. 
The desire to teach, though less obtrusive is just as craving as the 
other. Most imperious, perhaps, where least expected. Mighty 
parent of a mingled brood! For of her are born patient persuasion 
and fiery zeal, gentle entreaty and excommunicating hate, all the 
sweetness of the sainted martyr, all the savage vehemence of fanatical 
despite. We praise our brother when he has embraced our thought, 
we blame him when he differs or demurs. What is this but the 
pleased vanity of the successful teacher, or the mortified self-love of 
the repulsed. We do not teach until another learns. His accord is 
our acquittal and our crown, his dissent our condemnation and our 
Boros. 

As long as human nature is so susceptible of sympathy and so 
thirsty of harmonious response, so weak or so officious, if these are 
proper words, or so compassionate, so convincing, so soul-saving, if 
you will; so long we need not fear that science will tire of her mis- 
sion or despair of her generous design. She will ally herself with 
every power that is willing to put her to good use, and does not 
tremble for the consequences of her somewhat blind devotion to what 
she holds to be the truth. With the Church, should that mighty 
mother ever be objectively revealed, she will walk in happy concord 
and reciprocated love; under the’ State she will take her honored 
place in loyal subordination to the powers that be ; in the school, she 
will defer to the just claims of the sister sciences which deal in 
human affections and the code of conscious and answerable life; to 
the workshop she will stand in the relation of a counsellor and friend, 
not as giving without receiving, but as grateful for the contributions 
of the craftsman, conscious of his honorable toil, and a thankful 
heritor of his untutored intuitions: With the press she will maintain 
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as she has ever done, a cordial communion, a co-operation without 
hypocrisy or disguise, a friendship full of sympathy and mutual re- 
spect, lengthening her coadjutor’s still extending arm, quickening his 
ear, purging his eye, and if necessary, as it may be here and there, 
praying jointly with her brother that a grace may be given that will 
always maintain them continent in temper and orthodox in taste. 

With the family an attachment without form, and a cheerful un- 
burthensome acquaintance, not intruding, not yet unwilling to come 
in, serving meekly by the day, as it were, not reluctant to assist, nor 
yet cast down by a permission to withdraw. With the individual a 
truly catholic affection ministering to his harmless little vanities and 
his crying wants, irrespective of his creed, his birthplace, or his blood, 
not happy in a discovery that but benefits a point and stops at a line, 
but rejoicing in every advance that fits man to serve humanity and 
its Master. 

Science properly so called is in harmony with all existing institu- 
tions. And so she lives majestic and august, not seeking with 
ignorant cunning and selfscomplacent zeal to break down the imme- 
morial and the stern, but looking cheerfully at their inevitable change, 
moving with all things as they move, looking for the immutable not 
in the pliant attitudes of things of place, and time, but in the eternal 
laws of their divine creation, fit emblems of their Maker’s own 
adorable perfections. So shall science at last survey her own domain 
nor seek to criticise what lies beyond in the empyrean of faith. 
Wise in the vast sphere of the knowable and the known, she will 
bow to a believable and a believed, nor look with envious or scornful 
eyes if ever she should find that there are souls that may be fired 
without a touch from her torch, and may trace their brightness and 
their blessedness to inspirations unfathomable by her own. 

The foregoing considerations, it must be confessed, do not directly 
solve the question ;—how are the sciences best taught to American 
youth? But they pave the way to a solution. The very fact that 
they prove that there exists with us no power or authority so speci- 
fically interested in the matter as to justify the surrender of high 
physical instructions to its peculiar care, leads at once to two practical 
conclusions. irs, that the complaints so frequently heard that this 
or that society or community, this ér that incorporation or individual 
has failed to produce results which in Europe are the consequence 
of causes not existing here, are only to be justified on the ground that 
they emanate from subjective premises, logically warranting the con- 
clusion, but void themselves of a logical support. Secondly, that for 
the present, and for as long as the American principle of a minimum 
of legislation, and that minimum directly from the people finds favor 
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in the land, so long science like other interests of greater or less 
value, must look mainly for its support to the social influences arrayed 
in its behalf: This conclusion is adverse to any immediate prospect 
of realizing grand political centralizations, and therefore discouraging 
to the culture of such minds as only thrive when fed by such exci- 
tants. But this loss, if it be called one, is more than counterbalanced 
by the advantages of liberty of education, earnestness of competition, 
and the rescue of literature and learning from the contaminating 
touch of party corruption and intrigue. The time may come, no 
doubt, when the friends of letters and science shall do more than 
what is now advisable, when instead of simply spurring to quicker 
action existing organizations, a ground more special and independent 
may successfully be sought. We may place both the things to be 
imparted and the methods of imparting them, nakedly and frankly on 
their merits before a people prepared to do them justice, and there- 
fore, willing and able to sustain what they approve. And this may 
be done without resorting to the un-American process of legislating to 
those who prefer it an expensive education, and to those who do not 
their full proportion of its cost. 

It is in this connection that the question best comes up, what ought 
to be, with us, the limits of the liberty of scientific teaching and 
research. If America has adopted for her maxim the largest liberty 
in all things, subject strictly to the order which is its price, and the 
happiness which is its end or its aim, we have yet to ask who have 
we now in our community admittedly authorized to tell us when the 
tenure of freedom is violated and when it is faithfully fulfilled. 
Even if we*agreed in the reply the very principle itself from which 
we start, makes the agreement only good for the joint good pleasure 
of the bound, unless indeed what can hardly be expected, the dura- 
tion of such an authority should be fixed for a definite time by a 
constitutional provision susceptible only of a constitutional repeal. 
It follows then that any truly representative and legislative action 
that should dictate to science the subjects it should handle or the 
methods it should use, would be in open derogation of the safest por- 
tion of its creed, and any other legislation would find itself unequal 
to the task of subduing the irritation which so dangerous an inter- 
meddling would undoubtedly create. So far, accordingly, our State 
has with very great forbearance strictly enjoined upon the schools 
of her own creation, that they abstain as far as possible from teach- 
ing anything whatever about which opinions are decidedly divided. 
But these axiomatic truths are neither very many nor very difficult 
to get, and hardly justify an expense which before another lustre will 
be a matter worthy of attention. Granting, however, which I do, 
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that a budget, large enough some may say for the aggregate expenses 
of a well governed state, must be annually voted to teach the names 
of the implements of knowledge, and the necessary facts undeniable 
which the youth of the public should possess, what are we hereafter 
to do when debatable opinions shall be voted to be equally essential 
to the welfare of the state? Is it possible, as American convictions 
now stand, to invest the temporary holders of legislative power with 
& prerogative so vast as the control of education in matters where 
there exists, and in God’s holy providence ought to exist, a wide 
diversity of honest belief? Is it possible to devolve this most delicate 
and difficult of all social tasks upon a permanent irresponsible organi- 
zation? And if so, suppose some pleasant day, a pliant senate were 
goodhumoredly to agree to try what could be done, where is the body 
bold enough now to assume so responsible a charge. The time may 
come when for evil or for good, such an authority may exist and 
may exercise its powers with a hearty popular assent, but to-day we 
are very far from such an order of things, and to-day, to-day we are 
to act. In the meantime convictions and contradictions have their 
consecrated rights. There is no ism in physics, politics, ethics, or 
polemics that does not insist upon the freedom of its school. The 
more powerful organizations will protect the more weak on easy con- 
ditions of conformity, and these natural affiliations are not to be con- 
demned. The religious orders of our land, without the wish of an 
exception, have a life and a legal existence due to wants which merit 
our profoundest respect. It is our proudest profession that we tolerate 
all, and as none shall be legislated dead or even legislated down, so none 
shall be prevented from expiring, as soon as it is conscious of a call to 
disappear. The religious orders have an interest in science, a sub- 
ordinate interest it is true, but real as far as it goes, for they never 
would consent for mere show to make it a part of their work. To 
complain that they teach it at all, or that they do not teach it more, 
is merely to complain that they exercise the right which every teacher 
in our midst, body sole or body corporate, has long held by the law 
of the land. 

A word or two may be said of the few schools of practical science 
among us, whose success is due either to the high reputation of their 
heads or to means of support derived from large private benefaction. 
A school truly self-supporting is a thing to be proud of when it comes, 
but not always to be aimed at when it does not. It is certainly a 
great thing to say that nothing has been taught that has not 
been thankfully paid for—for this reflects equal credit upon 
cathedra and bench. But the things most needful to the learner 
and the methods best adapted to his wants, are often not the things 
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nor the methods of his choice, nor even of those who hold the strings 
of the family purse. Here endowments are required, for there are 
parents, nor do I blame them, that appreciate the merits of a study 
when their neighbors, nor always the richest, pay three-fourths of the 
expense, but they cannot be convinced with the ware at full price. 
Among those may be many who have not the means, and the same 
principle which justifies the more poor in accepting the bounty of the 
less in matters which relate to the essentials of a right governed life, 
will apply with almost as much force to provisions for the satisfac- 
tion of the less imperative desires. 

Yet the rule holds good in the main, that halls of education in- 
tended not for the elements of science, but either for the culture of 
the powers of invention or for the exercise of handiwork soon needed 
in the forge, the factory, or the field, the self-supported school will 
have proved itself the best in the end. Every such enterprise, living 
openly and well without the aid of the compassionate, has the notes 
of a legitimate success. And every other however laudable in its 
aims, however noble in its struggles and its sacrifices, only lives to 
cause the wise to regret that so much wisdom should be wasted in 
vain. Not that all is quite lost even then. For every good aspira- 
tion an ultimate reward is reserved, and even in this foggy world we 
are often enabled to see what a wonderful hit can be made by a 
generous miss. 

- To resume and conclude. As science has no right to complain that 
institutions not owing her allegiance, should lay her vast treasures 
under thankless contribution, and even send her adrift with a petulant 
reproach, so these institutions may afford in their turn to be forgiving, 
if young knowledge in his innocent peerings into nature, should run 
out in his delight and proclaim, like a terrible child, some unseason- 
able truth which his wiser elder sister would have prudently reserved. 
Or if he must suffer for this, at least let his innocence atone for his 
rashness when under the same eager desire to do good, he announces 
now and then to the world some beautiful fact which turns out, alas, 
to be no fact at all. Subjective science is convinced by its very nature 
of a false infallibility without being conscious of its falseness, and is 
thus exposed to unfortunate mistakes. But science truly and ob- 
jectively herself, is not to be discredited for that which herself does 
not commit, or for that which even in her counterfeit resemblance is 
often nothing more than an inevitable error of the understanding or a 
curable delusion of the will. To condemn the first as presuming or 
immoral, is simply absurd ; to treat the other as we sometimes hear 
it treated as a deliberate attack upon the very citadel of faith is a 
procedure neither Christian nor wise, and betrays the very fault 
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which it imputes. The devotees of science absorbed in their pur- 
suits, are often very innocently unsuspicious of the slightest tendency 
in themselves tg an irreligious turn of mind, and may be made by 
the mischievous or the stern to pay a very heavy penalty for their 
childlike unacquaintedness with what was never taught them in 
their youth. For I verily believe that there are many of them 
who live lives of singular simplicity, and know so little of the mystery 
of sin that they have never so much as thought of the mystery of its 
forgiveness. Such ingenuous enthusiasts as these are painfully un- 
prepared for the awful brand of heresy, for unless braced for the 
encounter by that faith which nullifies the charge, the sudden thunder 
of a little rural Vatican is often quite enough for their nerves. I am 
sure if our lay defenders of the faith, always amiable-minded as they 
are, but not always authorized to excommunicate, were to know the 
nameless agonies which the thoughtless young inquirer undergoes 
when he finds himself fairly on their forks, they would be easier with 
the juvenile offenders, and keep the faggot and the fire for the stub- 
born and the stiff. On the other hand, it is but fair to ask whether 
science does not sometimes go as far as is wise when she ventures to 
expound without a license, the mystery of a Book and the sense of a 
Tradition intended not for the display of her explanatory skill, not as 
themes for her to teach from, nor as words for her to reconcile, but 
as vehicles of lessons for her to learn and graces for her to pray for, 
with that humility which unfortunately the unhumbled understanding 
never misses in itself, which most abounds where least it finds itself, 
which best adorns the brightest intellects, and which quite uncon- 
scious of its own existence, wins from the jealous heavens her chiefest 
blessings and her choicest gifts. 























XIV. SUBJECTS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN MATHEMATICS; 


48 PRESCRIBED FOR ADMISSION TO THE POLYTECHNIO SCHOOL OF PARIS. 


BY W. M. GILLESPIE, 
Professor of Civil Engineering in Union College. 





“L’Ecotz Potyrrecuntque” is too well known, by name at least, to 
need eulogy in this journal. Its course of instruction has long been 
famed for its completeness, precision, and adaptation to its intended ob- 
jects. But this course had gradually lost somewhat of its symmetrical 
proportions by the introduction of some new subjects and the excessive 
development of others. The same defects had crept into the programme 
of the subjects of examination for admission to the school. Influenced 
by these considerations, the Legislative Assembly of France, by the law 
of June 5th, 1850, appointed a “ Commission” to revise the programmes 
of admission and of internal instruction. The President of the Commis- 
sion was THENarp, its “ Reporter” was Lz Verrier, and the other nine 
members were worthy to be their colleagues. They were charged to 
avoid the error of giving to young students, subjects and methods of in- 
struction “too elevated, too abstract, and above their comprehension ;” 
to see that the course prescribed should be “adapted, not merely to a 
few select spirits, but to average intelligences ;” and to correct “the ex- 
cessive development of the preparatory studies, which had gone far be- 
yond the end desired.” 

The Commission, by M. Le Verrier, prepared an elaborate report of 
440 quarto pages, only two hundred copies of which were printed, and 
these merely for the use of the authorities. A copy belonging to a de- 
ceased member of the Commission (the lamented Professor Theodore 
Olivier), having come into the hands of the present writer, he has 
thought that some valuable hints for our use in this country might be 
drawn from it, presenting as it does a precise and thorough course of 
mathematical instruction, adapted to any latitude, and arranged in the 
most perfect order by such competent authorities. He has accordingly 
here presented, in a condensed form, the opinions of the Commission on 
the proper subjects for examination in mathematics, preparatory to ad- 
mission to the Polytechnic School, and the best methods of teaching them. 

The subjects which will be discussed are AriraMetic; GEOMETRY; 
Atczsra; TricoNomerry; AnaLyticaL Gromerry; DescrirTive 
Geometry. 
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I. ARITHMETIC. 


A knowledge of Arithmetic is indispensable to every one. The mer- 
vhant, the workman, the engineer, all need to know how to calculate 
with rapidity and precision. The useful character of arithmetic indi- 
cates that its methods should admit of great simplicity, and that its 
teaching should be most carefully freed from all needless complication. 
When we enter into the spirit of the methods of arithmetic, we perceive 
that they all flow clearly and simply from the very principles of numer- 
ation, from some precise definitions, and from certain ideas of relations 
between numbers, which all minds easily perceive, and which they even 
possessed in advance, before their teacher made them recognize them 
and taught them to class them in a methodical and fruitful order. We 
therefore believe that there is no one who is not capable of receiving, of 
understanding, and of enjoying well-arranged and well-digested arith- 
metical instruction. 

But the great majority of those who have received a liberal education 
do not possess this useful knowledge. Their minds, they say, are not 
suited to the study of mathematics. Théy have found it impossible to 
bend themselves to the study of those abstract sciences whose barrenness 
and dryness form so striking a contrast to the attractions of history, and 
the beauties of style and of thought in the great poets ; and so on. . 

Now, without admitting entirely the justice of this language, we do 
not hesitate to acknowledge, that the teaching of elementary mathemat- 
ies has lost its former simplicity, and assumed a complicated and preten- 
tious form, which possesses no advantages and is full of inconveniences. 
The reproach which is cast upon the sciences in themselves, we out-and- 
out repulse, and apply it only to the vicious manner in which they are 
now taught. ‘ 

Arithmetic especially is only an instrument, a tool, the theory of 
which we certainly ought to know, but the practice of which it is above 
all important most thoroughly to possess. The methods of analysis and 
of mechanics, invariably lead to solutions whose applications require re- 
duction into numbers by arithmetical calculations. We may add that 
the numerical determination of the final result is almost always indis- 
pensable to the clear and complete comprehension of a method ever so 
little complicated. Such an application, either by the more complete 
condensation of the ideas which it requires, or by its fixing the mind on 
the subject more precisely and clearly, develops a crowd of remarks 
which otherwise would not have been made, and it thus contributes to 
facilitate the comprehension of theories in such an efficacious manner 
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that the time given to the numerical work is more than regained by its 
being no longer necessary to return incessantly to new explanations of 
the same method. 

The teaching of arithmetic will therefore have for its essential object, 
to make the pupils acquire the habit of calculation, so that they may be 
able to make an easy and continual use of it in the course of their 
studies. The theory of the operations must be given to them with clear- 
ness and precision; not only that they may understand the mechanism 
of those operations, but because, in almost all questions, the application 
of the methods ealls for great attention and continual discussion, if we 
would arrive at a result in which we can confide. But at the same time 
every useless theory must be carefully removed, so as not to distrect the 
attention of the pupil, but to devote it entirely to the essential objects 
of this instruction. 

It may be objected that these theories are excellent exercises to form 
the mind of the pupils. We answer that such an opinion may be doubt- 
ed for more than one reason, and that, in any case, exercises on useful 
subjects not being wanting in the immense field embraced by mathe- 
matics, it is quite superfluous to create, for the mere pleasure of it, diffi- 
culties which will never have any useful application. 

Another remark we think important. It is of no use to arrive ata 
numerical result, if we cannot answer for its correctness. The teaching 
of calculation should include, as an essential condition, that the pupils 
should be shown how every result, deduced from a series of arithmetical 
operations, may always be controlled in such a way that we may have 
all desirable certainty of its correctness; so that, though a pupil may 
and must often make mistakes, he may be able to discover them himself, 
to correct them himself, and never to present, at last, any other than an 
exact result. 


The Programme given below is made very minute to avoid the evils 
which resulted from the brevity of the old one. In it, the limits of the 
matter required not being clearly defined, each teacher preferred to ex- 
tend them excessively, rather than to expose his pupils to the risk of be- 
ing unable to answer certain questions. The examiners were then natu- 
rally led to put the questions thus offered to them, so to say; and thus 
the preparatory studies grew into excessive and extravagant development. 
These abuses could be remedied only by the publication of programmes 
so detailed, that the limits within which the branches required for ad- 
mission must be restricted should be so apparent to the eyes of all, as to 
render it impossible for the examiners to go out of them, and thus to 
permit teachers to confine their instruction within them. 
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The new programme for arithmetic commences with the words Deci- 
mal numeration. This is to indicate that the Duodecimal numeration 
will not be required. 

The only practical verification of Addition and Multiplication, is to re- 
commence these operations in a different order. 

The Division of whole numbers is the first question considered at all 
difficult. This difficulty arises from the complication of the methods by 
which division is taught. In some books its explanation contains twice 
as many reasons as is necessary. The mind becomes confused by such 
instruction, and no longer understands what is a demonstration, when it 
sees it continued at the moment when it appeared to be finished. In 
most cases the demonstration is excessively complicated and does not 
follow the same order as the practical rule, to which it is then necessary 
to return. There lies the evil, and it is real and profound. 

The phrase of the programme, Division of whole numbers, intends 
that the pupil shall be required to explain the practical rule, and be able 
to use it in a familiar and rapid manner. We do not present any par- 
ticular mode of demonstration, but, to explain our views, we will indicate 
how we would treat the subject if we were making the detailed pro- 
gramme of a course of arithmetic, and not merely that of an examina- 
tion. It would be somewhat thus: 

“The quotient may be found by addition, subtraction, multiplication ; 

“ Division of a number by a number of one figure, when the quotient 
is less than 10; 

“Division of any number by a number less than 10; 

“Division of any two numbers when the quotient has only one figure ; 

“Division in the most general case. 


“ Note.—The practical rule may be aay ae by this consideration, that 
by multiplying the divisor by different numbers, we see if the quotient is greater 
or less than the multiplier.” 

The properties of the Divisors of numbers, and the decomposition 
of a number into prime factors should be known by the student. But 
here also we recommend simplicity. The theory of the greatest com- 
mon divisor, for example, has no need to be given with all the details 
with which it is usually surrounded, for it is of no use in practice. 

The calculation of Decimal. numbers is especially that in which it 
is indispensable to exercise students. Such are the numbers on which 
they will generally have to operate. It is rare that the data of a ques- 
tion are whole numbers; usually they are decimal numbers which are 
not even known with rigor, but only with a given decimal approxima- 
tion; and the result which is sought is to deduce from these, other deci- 
mal numbers, themselves exact to a certain degree of approximation, 
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fixed by the conditions of the problem. It is thus that this subject 
should be taught. The pupil should not merely learn how, in one or 
two cases, he can obtain a result to within ~, 2 being any number, but 
how to arrive by a practicable route to results which are exact to within 
a@ required decimal, and on the correctness of which they can depend. 

Let us take decimal multiplication for an example. Generally the 
pupils do not know any other rule than “to multiply one factor by the 
other, without noticing the decimal point, except to cut off on the right 
of the product as many decimal figures as there are in the two factors.” 
The rule thus enunciated is methodical, simple, and apparently easy. 
But, in reality, it is practically of a repulsive length, and is most gener- 
ally inapplicable. 

Let us suppose that we have to multiply together two numbers having 
each six decimals, and that we wish to know the product also to the 
sixth decimal. The above rule will give twelve decimals, the last six of 
which, being useless, will have caused by their calculation the loss of 
precious time. Still farther; when a factor of a product is given with 
six decimals, it is because we have stopped in its determination at that 
degree of approximation, neglecting the following decimals; whence 
it results that several of the decimals situated on the right of the cal- 
culated product are not those which would belong to the rigorous 
product. What then is the use of taking the trouble of determining 
them ! 

We will remark lastly that if the factors of the product are incommen- 
surable, and if it is necessary to convert them into decimals before effect- 
ing the multiplication, we should not know how far we should carry the 
approximation of the factors before applying the above rule. It will there- 
fore be necessary to teach the pupils the abridged methods by which we 
succeed, at the same time, in using fewer figures and in knowing the real 
approximation of the result at which we arrive. 

Periodical decimal fractions are of no use. The two elementary 
questions of the programme are all that need be known about them. 

The Extraction of the square root must be given very carefully» 
especially that of decimal numbers. It is quite impossible here to ob- 
serve the rule of having in the square twice as many decimals as are 
required in the root. That rule is in fact impracticable when a series of 
operations is to be effected. “When a number N increases by a com- 
paratively small quantity d, the square of that number increases very 
nearly as 2Nd.” It is thus that we determine the approximation with 
which a number must be calculated so that its square root may after- 
wards be obtained with the necessary exactitude. This supposes that 
before determining the square with all necessary precision, we have a 
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suitable lower limit of the value of the root, which can always be done 
without difficulty. 

- The Cube root is included in the programme. The pupils should 
know this; but while it will be necessary to exercise them on the ex- 
traction of the square root by numerous examples, we should be very 
sparing of this in the cube root, and not go far beyond the mere theory. 
The calculations become too complicated and waste too much time. 
Logarithms are useful even for the square root; and quite indispensable 
for the cube root, and still more so for higher roots. 

When a question contains only quantities which vary in the same 
ratio, or in an inverse ratio, it is immediately resolved by a very simple 
method, known under the name of reduction to unity. The result once 
obtained, it is indispensable to make the pupils remark that it is composed 
of the quantity which, among the data, is of the nature of that which is 
sought, multiplied successively by a series of abstract ratios between 
other quantities which also, taken two and two, are of the same nature. 
Hence flows the rule for writing directly the required result, without 
being obliged to take up again for each question the series of reasonings. 
This has the advantage, not only of saving time, but of better showing 
the spirit of the method, of making clearer the meaning of the solution, 
and of preparing for the subsequent use of formulas. The consideration 
of “homogeneity” conduces to these results. 

We recommend teachers to abandon as much as possible the use of 
examples in abstract numbers, and of insignificant problems, in which the 
data, taken at random, have no ccnnection with reality. Let the ex- 
amples and the exercises presented to students always relate to objects 
which are found in the arts, in industry, in nature, in physics, in the sys- 
tem of the world. This will have many advantages. The precise mean- 
ing of the solutions will be better grasped. The pupils will thus acquire, 
without any trouble, a stock of precise and precious knowledge of the 
world which surrounds them. They will also more willingly engage in 
numerical calculations, when their attention is thus incessantly aroused 
and sustained, and when the result, instead of being merely a dry num- 
ber, embodies information which is real, useful, and interesting. 

The former arithmetical programme included the theory of progressions 
and logarithms ; the latter being deduced from the former. But the 
theory of logarithms is again deduced in algebra from exponents, much 
the best method. This constitutes an objectionable “double emploi.” 
There is finally no good reason for retaining these theories in arith- 
metic. 

The programme retains the questions which can be solved by making 
two arbitrary and successive hypotheses on the desired result. It.is true 
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that these questions can be directly resolved by means of a simple equa- 
tion of the first degree; but we have considered that, since the resolution 
of problems by means of hypotheses, constitutes the most fruitful method 
really used in practice, it is well to accustom students to it the soonest 
possible. This is the more necessary, because teachers have generally 
pursued the opposite course, aiming especially to give their pupils direct 
solutions, without reflecting that the theory of these is usually much 
more complicated, and that the mind of the learner thus receives a di- 
rection exactly contrary to that which it will have to take in the end. 

“ Proportions” remain to be noticed. 

In most arithmetics problems are resolved first by the method of “ re- 
duction to unity,” and then by the theory of proportions. But beside 
the objection ef the “double emploi,” it is very certain that the method 
of reduction to unity presents, in their true light and in a complete and 
simple manner, all the questions of ratio which are the bases of arithmet- 
ical solutions; so that the subsequent introduction of*proportions teaches 
nothing new to the pupils, and only presents the same thing in a more 
complicated manner. We therefore exclude from our programme of 
examination the solution of questions of arithmetic, presented under the 
special form which constitutes the theory of proportions. 

This special form we would be very careful not to invent, if it had 
not already been employed. Why not say simply “The ratio of M to 
N is equal to that of P to Q,” instead of hunting for this other form of 
enunciating the same idea, “M is to N as P is to Q”? It is in vain to 
allege the necessities of geometry; if we consider all the questions in 
which proportions are used, we shall see that the simple consideration 
of the equality of ratios is equally well adapted to the simplicity of the 
enunciation and the clearness of the demonstrations. However, since all 
the old books of geometry make use of proportions, we retain the prop- 
erties of proportions at the end of our programme; but with this ex- 
press reserve, that the examiners shall limit themselves to the simple 
properties which we indicate, and that they shal! not demand any appli- 
cation of proportions to the solution of arithmetical problems. 


PROGRAMME OF ARITHMETIC. 


Decimal numeration. 

Addition and subtraction of whole numbers. ’ 

Multiplication of whole numbers.—Table of Pythagoras.—The product of several 
whole numbers does not change its value, in whatever order the multiplications are 
effected.—To multiply a number by the produet of several factors, it is sufficient to 
multiply successively by the factors of the product. 

Division of whole numbers.—To divide a number by the product of several factors, 
it is sufficient to divide successively by the factors of the product. 


Remainders from dividing a whole number by 2, 8, 5, 9, and 11.—Applications to 
the characters of oom | by one of those numbers ; to the verification of the pro- 
to the verification of the quotient of two numbers. 


duct of several factors; an 
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Prime numbers. Numbers prime to one another. 

To find the greatest common divisor of two numbers.--If a number divides a pro- 
duct of two factors, and if it is prime to one of the factors, it divides the other.—To 
decom a number into its prime factors.—To determine the smallest number di- 
visible by given numbers. 
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Ve fractions. 

bey aol does not alter in value when its two terms are multiplied or divided by 
the same number. Reduction of a fraction to its simplest expression. Reduction of 
several fractions to the same denominator. Reduction to the smallest common de- 
nominator.—To compare the relative values of several fractions. 

a and subtraction of fractions.—Multiplication. Fractions of fractions.— 


on. 
Calculation of numbers composed of an entire part and a fraction. 


Decimal numbers. 

Addition and subtraction. 

a pee and division.—How to obtain the product of the quotient to within 
& unit of any given decimal order. 

To reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal fraction—When the denominator of an 
irreducible fraction contains other factors than 2 and 5, the fraction cannot be exactly 
reduced to decimals; and the quotient, which continues indefinitely, is periodical. 

To find the vulgar fraction which generates a periodical decimal fraction: 1° when 
the decimal fraction is simply periodical ; 2° when it contains a part not periodical. 


System of the new measures. 

Linear Measures.—Measures of surface.—Measures of volume and capacity.— 
Measures of weight.—Moneys.—Ratios of the principal foreign measures (England, 
Germany, United States of America) to the measures of France. 


+ ratios. Resolution of problems. ’ 
eneral notions on quantities which vary in the same ratio or in an inverse ratio. 

—Solution, by the method called Reduction to unity, of the simplest qnestions in 
which such quantities are considered.—To show the homogeneity of the results which 
are arrived at; thence to deduce the general rule for writing directly the expression 
of the required solution. ; 

Simple interest.—General formula, the consideration of which furnishes the solu- 
tion of questions relating to simple interest.—Of discount, as practised in commerce. 

To divide a sum into parts proportional to given numbers. 

Of questions which can be solved by two arbitrary and successive hypotheses 
made on the desired result. 


FM square and of the square root. Of the cube and of the cube root. 
ormation of the square and the cube of the sum of two numbers.—Rules for 
extracting the square root and the cube root of a whole number.—If this root is not 
—_ it cannot be exactly expressed by any. number, and is called incommen- 
surable. 

Square and cube of a fraction.—Extraction of the square root and cube root of 
vulgar fractions. 

Any number being given, either directly, or by a series of operations which per- 
mit only an approximation to its value by means of decimals, how to extract the 
square root or cube root of that number, to within any decimal unit. 


the proportions called geometrical. 

cn proportion the product of the extremes is equal to the product of the 
means.—Reciprocal A preperten-+Kaoving three terms of a proportion to find the 
fourth.—Geometrical mean of two numbers.—How the order of the terms of a pro- 
portion can be inverted without disturbing the proportion. 

When two proportions have a common ratio, the two other ratios form a pro- 
portion. 

In any proportion, each antecedent may be increased or diminished by its conse- 
quent without destroying the proportion. 

When the corresponding terms of several proportions are multiplied together, the 
four — form a new proportion.—The same powers or the same roots of four 
numbers in proportion form a new — 

In a series of equal ratios, the sum of any number of antecedents and the sum of 
their consequents are still in the same ratio. 
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II. GEOMETRY 


Some knowledge of Geometry is, next to arithmetic, most indispens- 
able to every one, and yet very few possess even its first principles. This 
is the fault of the common system of instruction. We do not pay suffi- 
cient regard to the natural notions about straight lines, angles, parallels, 
circles, etc., which the young have acquired by looking around them, 
and which their minds have unconsciously considered before making 
them a regular study. We thus waste time in giving a dogmatic form 
to truths which the mind seizes directly. 

The illustrious Clairaut complains of this, and of the instruction com- 
mencing always with a great number of definitions, postulates, axioms, 
and preliminary principles, dry and repulsive, and followed by proposi- 
tions equally uninteresting. He also condemns the profusion of self- 
evident propositions, saying, “It is not surprising that Euclid should give 
himself the trouble to demonstrate that two circles which intersect have 
not the same centre; that a triangle situated within another has the 
sum of its sides smaller than that of the sides of the triangle which con- 
tains it; and soon. That geometer had to convince obstinate sophists, 
who gloried in denying the most evident truths. It was therefore neces- 
sary that geometry, like logic, should then have the aid of formal reason- 
ings, to close the mouths of cavillers; but im our day things have 
changed face; all reasoning about what mere good sense decides in ad- 
vance is now a pure waste of time, and is fitted only to obscure the truth 
and to disgust the reader.” 

Bezout also condemns the multiplication of the number of theorems, 
propositions, and corollaries; an array which makes the student dizzy, 
and amid which he is lost. All that follows from a principle should be 
given in natural language as far as possible, avoiding the dogmatie 
form. It is true that some consider the works of Bezout deficient in 
rigor, but he knew better than any one what really was a demonstra- 
tion. Nor do we find in the works of the great old masters less gener- 
ality of views, less precision, less clearness of conception than in modern 
treatises. Quite the contrary indeed. 

We see this in Bezout’s definition of a right line—that it tends con- 
tinually towards one and the same point; and in that of a curved line 
—that it is the trace of a moving point, which turns aside infinitely little 
at each step of its progress; definitions most fruitful in consequences. 
When we define a right line as the shortest path from one point to an- 
other, we enunciate a property of that line which is of no use for demon- 
strations. When we define a curved line as one which is neither straight 
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nor composed of straight lines, we enunciate two negations which can 
lead to no result, and which have no connection with the peculiar na- 
ture of the curved line. Bezout’s definition, on the contrary, enters into 
the nature of the object to be defined, seizes its mode of being, its char- 
acter, and puts the reader immediately in possession of the general idea 
from which are afterwards deduced the properties of curved lines and 
the construction of their tangents. 

So too when Bezout says that, in order to form an exact idea of an 

angle, it is necessary to consider the movement of a line turning around 
one of its points, he gives an idea at once more just and more fruitful in 
consequences, both mathematical and mechanical, than that which is 
limited to saying, that the indefinite space comprised between two 
straight lines which meet in a point, and which may be regarded as 
prolonged indefinitely, is called an angle ; a definition not very easily 
comprehended and absolutely useless for ulterior explanations, while that 
of Bezout is of continual service. 
_ We therefore urge teachers to return, in their demonstrations, to the 
simplest ideas, which are also the most general; to consider a demon- 
stration as finished and complete when it has evidently caused the truth 
to enter into the mind of the pupil, and to add nothing merely for the 
sake of silencing sophists. 


Referring to our Programme of Geometry, given below, our first com- 
ments relate to the “Theory of parallels.” This is a subject on which 
all students fear to be examined; and this being a general feeling, it is 
plain that it is not their fault, but that of the manner in which this sub- 
ject is taught. The omission of the natural idea of the constant direc- 
tion of the right line (as defined by Bezout) causes the complication of 
the first elements; makes it necessary for Legendre to demonstrate that 
all right angles are equal (a proposition whose meaning is rarely under- 
stood); and is the real source of all the pretended difficulties of the 
theory of parallels. These difficulties are now usually avoided by the 
admission of a postulate, after the example of Euclid, and to regulate 
the practice in that matter, we have thought proper to prescribe that this 
proposition— Through a given point only a single parallel to a right 
line can be drawn—should be admitted purely and simply, without dem- 
onstration, and as a direct consequence of our idea of the nature of the 
right line. 

We should remark that the order of ideas in our programme supposes 
the properties of lines established without any use of the properties of 
surfaces. We think that, in this respect, it is better to follow Lacroix 
than Legendre. 
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When we prove thus that three parallels always divide two right lines 
into proportional parts, this proposition can be extended to the case in 
which the ratio of the parts is incommensurable, either by the method 
called Reductio ad absurdum, or by the method of Limits. We es- 
pecially recommend the use of the latter method. The former has in 
fact nothing which satisfies the mind, and we should never have recourse 
to it, for it is always possible to do without it. When we have proved 
to the pupil that a desired quantity, X, cannot be either larger or small- 
er than A, the pupil is indeed forced to admit that X and A are equal; 
but that does not make him understand or feel why that equality exists. 
Now those demonstrations which are of such a nature that, once given, 
they disappear, as it were, so as to leave to the proposition demonstrated 
the character of a truth evident & priori, are those which should be 
carefully sought for, not only because they make that truth better felt, 
but because they better prepare the mind for conceptions of a more ele- 
vated order. The method of limits, is, for a certain number of questions, 
the only one which possesses this characteristic—that the demonstration 
is closely connected with the essential nature of the proposition to be es- 
tablished. 

In reference to the relations which exist between the sides of a trian- 
gle and the segments formed by perpendiculars let fall from the sum- 
mits, we will, once for all, recommend to the teacher, to exercise his stu- 
dents in making numerical applications of relations of that kind, as often 
as they shall present themselves in the course of geometry. This is the 
way to cause their meaning to be well understood, to fix them im the 
mind of students, and to give these the exercise in numerical calculation 
to which we positively require them to be habituated. 

The theory of similar figures has a direct application in the art of sur- 
veying for plans (Lever des plans). We wish that this application 
should be given to the pupils in detail; that they should be taught to 
range out and measure a straight line on the ground; that a graphom- 
eter should be placed in their hands; and that they should use it and 
the chain to obtain on the ground, for themselves, all the data necessary 
for the construction of a map, which they will present to the examiners 
with the calculations in the margins. 

It is true that a more complete study of this subject will have to be 
subsequently made by means of trigonometry, in which calculation will 
give more precision than these graphical operations. But some pupils 
may fail to extend their studies to trigonometry (the course given for the 
Polytechnic school having become the model for general instruction in 
France), and those who do will thus learn that trigonometry merely 
gives means of more precise calculation. This application will also be 
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an encouragement to the study of a science whose utility the pupil will 
thus begin to comprehend. 

It is common to say that an angle is measured by the arc of a circle, 
described from its summit or centre, and intercepted between its sides. 
It is true that teachers add, that since a quantity cannot be measured 
except by one of the same nature, and since the arc of a circle is of a 
different nature from an angle, the preceding enunciation is only an 
abridgment of the proposition by which we find the ratio of an angle to 
a right angle. Despite this precaution, the unqualified enunciation 
which precedes, causes uncertainty in the mind of the pupil, and pro- 
duces in it a lamentable confusion. We will say as much of the follow- 
ing enunciations: “A dihedral angle is measured by the plane angle 
included between its sides;” “The surface of a spherical triangle is 
measured by the excess of the sum of its three angles above two right 
angles,” etc.; enunciations which have no meaning in themselves, and 
from which every trace of homogeneity has disappeared. Now that ey- 
erybody is requiring that the students of the Polytechnic school should 
better understand the meaning of the formulas which they are taught, 
which requires that their homogeneity should always be apparent, this 
should be attended to from the beginning of their studies, in geometry 
as well as in arithmetic. The examiners must therefore insist that the 
pupils shall never give them any enunciations in which homogeneity is 
not preserved. 

The proportionality of the circumferences of circles to their radii must 
be inferred directly from the proportionality of the perimeters of regular 
polygons, of the same number of sides, to their apothems. In like man- 
ner, from the area of a regular polygon being measured by half of the 
product of its perimeter by the radius of the inscribed circle, it must be 
directly inferred that the area of a circle is measured by half of the prod- 
uct of its circumference by its radius. For a long time, these properties 
of the circle were differently demonstrated by proving, for example, with 
Legendre, that the measure of the circle could not be either smaller or 
greater than that which we have just given, whence it had to be inferred 
that it must be equal to it. The “Council of improvement” finally de- 
cided that this method should be abandoned, and that the method of 
limits should alone be admitted, in the examinations, for demonstrations 
of this kind. This was a true advance, but it was not sufficient. It did 
not, as it should, go on to consider the circle, purely and simply, as the 
limit of a series of regular polygons, the number of whose sides goes on 
increasing to infinity, and to regard the circle as possessing every prop- 
erty demonstrated for polygons. Instead of this, they inscribed and cir- 
cumscribed to the circle two polygons of the same number of sides, and 
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proved that, by the multiplication of the number of the sides of these 
polygons, the difference of their areas might become smaller than any 
given quantity, and thence, finally, deduced the measure of the area of 
the circle; that is to say, they took away from the method of limits all 
its advantage as to simplicity, by not applying it frankly. 

We now ask that this shall cease; and that we shall no longer re- 
proach for want of rigor, the Lagranges, the Laplaces, the Poissons, and 
Leibnitz, who has given us this principle: that “A curvilinear figure 
may be regarded as equivalent to a polygon of an infinite number of 
sides; whence it follows that whatsoever can be demonstrated of such a 
polygon, no regard being paid to the number of its sides, the same may 
be asserted of the curve.” This is the principle for the most simple ap- 
plication of which to the measure of the circle and of the round bodies 
we appeal. 

Whatever may be the formulas which may be given to the pupils for 
the determination of the ratio of the circumference to the diameter (the 
“ Method of isoperimeters” is to be recommended for its simplicity), they 
must be required to perform the calculation, so as to obtain at least two 
or three exact decimals. These calculations, made with logarithms, 
must be methodically arranged and presented at the examination. It 
may be known whether the candidate is really the author of the papers, 
by calling for explanations on some of the —- or making him calculate 
some points afresh. 

The enunciations relating to the measurement of areas too often leave 
indistinctness in the minds of students, doubtless because of their form. 
We desire to make them better comprehended, by insisting on their ap- 
plication by means of a great number of examples. 

As one application, we require the knowledge of the methods of sur- 
veying for content (arpentage), differing somewhat from the method of 
triangulation, used in the surveying for plans (lever des plans). To 
make this application more fruitful, the ground should be bounded on 
one side by an irregular curve. The pupils will not only thus learn how 
to overcome this practical difficulty, but they will find, in the calculation 
of the surface by means of trapezoids, the first application of the method 
of quadratures, with which it is important that they should very early 
become familiar. This application will constitute a new sheet of draw- 
ing and calculations to be presented at the examination. 

Most of our remarks on plane geometry apply to geometry of three di- 
mensions. Care should be taken always to leave homogeneity apparent, 
and to make numerous applications to the measurement of volumes. 

The theory of similar polyhedrons often gives rise in the examinations 


of the students to serious difficulties on their part. These difficulties be- 
Von. I, No. 4.—37. 
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long rather to the form than to the substance, and to the manner in 
which each individual mind seizes relations of position; relations always 
easier to feel than to express. The examiners should be content with 
arriving at the results enunciated in our programme, by the shortest and 
easiest road. 

The simplicity desired cannot however be attained unless all have a 
common starting-point, in the definition of similar polyhedrons. The 
best course is assuredly to consider that theory in the point of view in 
which it is employed in the arts, especially in sculpture; i. e. to conceive 
the given system of points, M, N, P, .... to have lines passing from 
them ‘through a point 8, the pole of similitude, and prolonged beyond it 
to M’, N’, P’,.... so that SM’,SN’,SP’, .... ape proportional to 
8M,SN,SP,..... Then the points M’, N’, P’,.... form a system 
similar to M, N, P, ..... 

The areas and volumes of the cylinder, of the cone, and of the sphere 
must be deduced from the areas and from the volumes of the prism, of 
the pyramid, and of the polygonal sector, with the same simplicity which 
we have required for the measure of the surface of the circle, and for the 
same reasons. It is, besides, the only means of easily extending to cones 
and cylinders with any bases whatever, right or oblique, those properties 
of cones and cylinders,—right and with circular bases,—which are ap- 
plicable to them. 

Numerical examples of the calculations, by logarithms, of these areas 
and volumes, including the area of a spherical triangle, will make an- 
other sheet to be presented to the examiners. 
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PROGRAMME OF GEOMETRY. 


1. OF PLANE FIGURES. 


Measure of the distance of two points.—Two finite right lines being given, to find 
their common measure, or at least their approximate ratio. 
Of angles.—Right, acute, obtuse angles.—Angles vertically opposite are equal. 
¢i triangles.— Angles and sides.—The simplest cases of eguitg.ibomentery 
problems on the construction of angles and of triangles. 


perpendiculars and of oblique lines. 

Among all the lines that can be drawn from a given point to a given right line, 
the perpendicular/is the shortest, and the oblique lines are longer in proportion to 
their divergence from the foot of the perpendicular. 

Properties of the isosceles triangle-—Problems on tracing perpendiculars.—Di- 
vision of a given straight line into equal parts. 

Cases of equality of right-angled triangles. 


Of parallel lines. 

Properties of the angles formed by two parallels and a secant.—Reciprocally, when 
these er exist fortwo right lines and a common secant, the two lines are 
paralle!.*—Through a given —, to draw a right line parallel to a given right line 
or cutting it at a given angle.—Equality of angles having their sides parallel an 
their openings placed in the same direction. 





* It will be admitted, as a postulate, that only one parallel to a given right line can pass 
through a given point. 
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. 

Sum of the angles of a triangle. 

The parts of parallels intercepted between parallels are equal, and reciprocally. 

Three parallels always divide any two right lines into proportional parts. The ratio 
of these parts may be incommensurable.—Application to the case in which a right 
line is drawn, in a triangle, parallel to one of its sides. 

To find a fourth proportional to three given lines. 

The right line, whi bisects one of the angles of a triangle, divides the opposite 
side into two segments proportional to the adjacent sides. 


Of similar triangles. 

Conditions of similitude.—To construct on a given right line, a triangle similar to 
a given triangle. 

Any number of right lines, passing through the same point and met by two par- 
allels, are divided by these parallels into proportional parts, and divide them also into 
proportional parts.—To divide a given right line in the same manner as another is 
divided.—Division of a right line into equal parts. 

If from the right angle of a right-angled triangle a perpendicular is let fall upon 
the hypothenuse, 1° this perpendicular will divide the triangle into two others which 
will be similar to it, and therefore to each other; 2° it will divide the hypothenuse 
into two segments, such that each side of the right angle will be a mean proportional 
between the adjacent segment and the entire hypothenuse; 8° the perpendicular 
will be a mean proportional between the two segments of the hypothenuse. 

In a right-angled triangle, the square of the number which expresses the length 
of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the numbers which express 
the lena of the other two sides. 

The three sides of any triangle being expressed in numbers, if from the extremity 
of one of the sides a perpendicular is Jet fall on one of the other sides, the square of 
the first side will be equal to the sum of the squares of the other two, minus twice 
the product of the side on which the perpendicular is let fall by the distance of that 
perpendicular from the angle opposite to the first side, if the angle is acute,and plus 
twice the same product, if this angle is obtuse. 


Of polygons. 

Parallelograms.—Properties of their angles and of their diagonals. 

Division of polygons into triangles.—Sum of their interior angles.—Equality and 
construction of polygons. 

Similar polygons.—Their decomposition into similar triangles.—The right lines 
similarly situated in the two polygons are proportional to the homologous sides of 
the polygons.—To construct, on a given line, a polygon similar to a given polygon. 
—The perimeters of two similar polygons are to each other as the homologous sides 
of these polygons. 


Of the right line and the circumference of the circle. 

Simultaneous equality of ares and chords in the same circle.—The greatest are has 
the greatest chord, and reciprocally.—Two ares being given in the same circle or in 
equal circles, to find the ratio of their lengths. 

Every right line drawn perpendicular to a chord at its middle, passes through the 
centre of the circle and hoongh the middle of the are subtended by the chord.— 
Division of an are into two equal parts.—To pass the circumference of a circle 
through three points not in the same right line. 

The tangent at any point of a circumference is perpendicular to the radius passing 
through that point. 

The ares intercepted in the same circle between two parallel chords, or between a 
tangent and a parallel chord, are equal. 


Measure of angles. 

If from the summits of two angles two ares of circles be described with the same 
radius, the ratio of the arcs included between the sides of each angle will be the 
same as that of these angles.— Division of the circumference into degrees, minutes, 
and seconds.—Use of the protractor. 

An angle having its summit placed, 1° at the centre of a circle; 2° on the circum- 
ference of that circle ; 3° within the circle between the centre and the circumference ; 
4° without the circle, but so that its sides cut the circumference; to determine the 
ratio of that angle to the right angle, by the consideration of the are included be- 
tween its sides. 

From a given point without a circle, to draw a tangent to that circle. 

le describe, on a given line, a segment of a circle capable of containing a given 
angle. 
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To make surveys for plans. (Lever des plans.) 

Tracing a straight line on the ground.—Measuring that line with the chain. 
Measuring angles with the graphometer.—Description of it. 

Drawing the plan on paper.—Scale of reduction.—Use of the rule, the triangle, and 
the protractor. 

To determine the distance of an inaccessible object, with or without the graph- 
ometer. 

Three i, A, B, C, being situated on a smooth surface and represented on a 
map, to find thereon the point P from which the distances A B and A C have been 
seen under given angles. ‘The problem of the three points.” ‘The Zrilinear 
problem.” 

oe contact and of the intersection of circles. 

0 circles which pass through the same point of the right line which joins their 
centres have in common only that point in which they touch; and reciprocally, if 
two circles touch, their centres and the point of contact lie in the same right line. 
Conditions which must exist in order that two circles may intersect. 


Properties of the secants of the circle. 

Two secants which start from the same point without the circle, being prolonged 
to the most distant of the circumference, are reciprocally proportional to their 
exterior segments.—The tangent is a mean proportional between the secant and its 
exterior segment. 

Two chords intersecting within a circle divide each other into ee reciprocally 
eter — sm line perpendicular to a diameter and terminated by the circum- 

erence, is a mean proportional between the two segments of the diameter. 

A chord, passing through the extremi*y of the diameter, is a mean proportional 
between the diameter and the segment formed by the perpendicular let fi from the 
other extremity of that chord.—To find a mean proportional between two given lines. 

To divide a line in extreme and mean ratio.—The length of the line being given 
numerically, to calculate the numerical value of each of the segments. 

} polygons inscribed and circumscribed to the circle. 

0 inscribe or circumscribe a circle to a given triangle. 

Every regular polygon can be inscribed and cireumscribed to the circle. 

A regular polygon being inscribed in a circle, 1° to inscribe in the same circle a 
polygon of twice as many sides, and to find the length of one of the sides of the 
second polygon ; 2° to circumscribe about the circle a regular polygon of the same 
number of sides, and to express the side of the circumscribed polygon by means of 
the side of the corresponding inscribed polygon. 


To inscribe in a circle polygons of 4, 8, 16, 82...... sides. 
To inscribe in a circle polygons of 3, 6, 12, 24, ....sides. 
To inscribe in a circle polygons of 5, 10, 20, 40..... sides. 
To inscribe in a circle polygons of 15, 30, 60....... sides. 


Regular polygons of the same number of sides are similar, and their perimeters 
are to each other as the radii of the circles to which they are inscribed or circum- 
acribed.— The circumferences of circles are to each other as their radii. 

To find the approximate ratio of the circumference to the diameter. 


Of the area of polygons and of that of the circle. 
0 parallelograms of the same base and of the same height are equivalent.—Two 
triangles of the same base and height are equivalent. 

The area of a rectangle and that of a parallelogram are equal to the product of the 
base by the height.— What must be understood by that enunciation.—The area of a 
triangle is measured by half of the product of the base by the height. 

To transform any polygon into an equivalent square.—Measure of the area of @ 
a of the area of a trapezoid. 

he square constructed on the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equivalent 
to the sum of the squares constructed on the other two sides.—The squares con- 
structed on the two sides of the right angle of a right-angled triangle and on the 
a are to each other as the adjacent segments and entire hypothenuse. 

he areas of similar polygons are to each other as the squares of the homologous 
sides of the polygons. 

Notions on surveying for content (arpentage).—Method of decomposition into tri- 
angles.—Simpler method of decomposition into trapezoids.—Surveyor’s cross.— 
Practical solution, when the ground is bounded, in one or more parts, by a curved line. 

The area of a regular polygon is measured by half of the product of its perimeter 
by the radius of the inscribed circle.—The area of a circle is measured by half of the 
product of the circumference by the radius.—The areas of circles are to each other 
as the squares of the radii. 

The area of a sector of a circle is measured by half of the product of the are by the 
ius.—Measure of the area of a segment of a circle. 
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2. OF PLANES AND BODIES TERMINATED BY PLANE SURFACES. 


Conditions required to render a right line and a plane respectively perpendicular. 

Of all the lines which can be drawn from a given point to a given plane, the per- 
pendicular is the shortest, and the oblique lines are longer in proportion to their 
divergence from the foot of the perpendicular. 

Parallel right lines and planes.—Angles which have their sides parallel, and their 
openings turned in the same direction, are equal, although situated in different 

lanes. 
, Dihedral angle.—How to measure the ratio of any dihedral angle to the right 
dihedral angle. 

Planes perpendicular to-each other.—The intersection of two planes perpendicular 
to a third plane, is perpendicular to this third plane. 

Parallel planes.— When two parallel planes are cut by a third plane the intersee- 
tions are parallel.—Two parallel planes have their perpendiculars common to both, 
The shortest distance between two right lines, not intersecting and not parallel. 

Two right lines comprised between two parallel planes are always divided into 
ba ene parts by a third plane parallel to the first two. 

ihedral angle.—The sum of any two of the plane angles which compose a tri- 

hedral angle is a greater than the third. 

The sum of the plane angles which form a convex polyhedral angle is always less 
than four -_ angles. 

If two trihedral angles are formed by the same plane angles, the dihedral angles 
comprised between the equal plane angles are equal.—There may be absolute’ 
eqnality or simple symmetry between the two trihedral angles. 


Of polyhedrons. 

If two tetrahedrons have each a trihedral angle composed of equal and similarly 
arranged triangles, these tetrahedrons are equal. They are also equal if two faces 
of the one are equal to two faces of the other, are arranged in the same manner, and 
form with each other the same dihedral angle. 

When the triangles which form two a trihedral angles of two tetrahe- 
drons are similar, each to euch, and similarly disposed, these tetrahedrons are simi- 
lar. They are also similar if two faces of the one, making with each other the same 
angle as two faces of the other, are also similar to these latter, and are united by 
homologous sides and summits. 

Similar pyramids.—A plane parallel to the base of a pyramid cuts ou from it a 
pyramid similar to it-—To find the height of a pyramid when we know the dimen- 
sion of its trunk with parallel bases. 

_ Sections made in any two pyramids at the same distance from these summits are 
in a constant ratio. 

Parallelopipedon.—Its diagonals. « 

Any polyhedron can always be divided into ye pyramids.—Two bodies 
= of the same number of equal and similarly disposed triangular pyramids, 
are equal, 


Similar polyhedrons. 

The homologous edges of similar polyhedrons are proportional; as are also the 
diagonals of the homologous faces and the interior diagonals of the polyhedrons.— 
The areas of similar polyhedrons are as the squares of the homologous edges. 


Measure of volumes. 

eae parallelopipedons of the same base and of the same height are equivalent in 
volume. 

If a parallelogram be constructed on the base of a triangular prism, and on that 
perelielogrem, taken as a base, there be constructed a parallelopipedon of the same 

1eight as the triangular prism, the volume of this prism will be half of the volume of: 
the parallelopipeden.—Two triangular prisms of the same base and the same height 
are equivalent. 

Two tetrahedrons of the same base and the same height are equivalent. 

A tetrahedron is equivalent to the third of the triangular prism of the same base 
and the same height. ‘ 

The volume of any parallelopipedon is equal to the product of its base by its 
height.—What mast be understood by that enunciation.—The volume of any prism 
is = to the product of its base by its height. : 

The volume of a tetrahedron and that of any pyramid are measured by the third 
of the product of the base by the height. 

Volume of the truncated oblique triangular prism. 

The volumes of two similar polyhedrons are to each other as the cubes of the 
homologous edges. 
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8. OF ROUND BODIES. 


Of the right cone with circular base. 
Sections parallel to the base.—Having the dimensions of the trunk of a cone with 
lel buses, to find the height of the entire cone. 

The area of a right cone is measured by half of the product of the circumference 
of its circular base by its side.—Area of a trunk of a right cone with parallel bases. 

Volume of a pyramid inscribed in the cone.—The volume of a cone is measured 
by the third of the product of the area of its base by its height. 

Which of the preceding properties belong to the cone of any base whatever ? 


Of the right cylinder with circular base. 

Sections lel to the base. 

The area of the convex surface of the right cylinder is measured by the product 
¢ the —- of its base by its height.—This is also true of the right cylinder 
of an ' 

Monure of the volume of a prism inscribed in the cylinder.—The volume of a 
right cylinder is measured by the product of the area of its base by its height.—This 
is also true of any cylinder, right or oblique, of any base whatever. 


the sphere. 
Praag section of the sphere, made by a plane, is a circle.—Great circles and small 
es. 

In every spherical triangle any one side is less than the sum of the other two. The 
shortest from one point to another, on the surface of the sphere, is the arc ofa 
great circle which joins the two given points. 

The sum of the sides of a spherical triangle, or of any spherical polygon, is less 
than the circumference of a great circle. 
én of an are of a great or small circle.—They serve to trace arcs of circles on 

e sphere. 

a. plane porpeatenies to the extremity of a radius is tangent to the sphere. 

Measure of the angle of two arcs of great circles. 

Properties of the polar or supplementary triangle. 

Two spherical triangles situated on the same sphere, or on equal spheres, are equal 
in all their parts, 1° when they have an equal angle included between sides respect- 
ively equal; 2° when they have an equal side adjacent to two angles respectively 
equal ; 8° when they are mutually equilateral; 4° when they are mutually equiangu- 
lar. In these different cases the triangles may be equal, or merely symmetrical. 

The sum of the angles of any spherical triangle is less than six, and greater than 
two, right angles. 

The lune is to the surface of the sphere as the angle of that lune is to four right angles. 

Two symmetrical spherical triangles are equivalent in surface. 

The area of a spherical triangle is to that of the whole sphere as the excess of the 
sum of its angles above two right angles is to eight right angles. 

When a portion of a regular polygon, inscribed in the generating circle -of the 
sphere, turns around the diameter of that circle, the convex area engendered is 
measured by the product of its height by the circumference of the circle inscribed 
in the generating polygon.—The volume of the corresponding polygonal sector is 
measured by the area thus described, multiplied by the third of the radius of the 
inscribed circle. 

The surface of a spherical zone is equal to the height of that zone multiplied by 
the ~~ of a great cirele.—The surface of the sphere is quadruple that of 
a great circle. 

very spherical sector is measured by the zone which forms its base, multiplied 
by the third of the radius. The whole sphere is measured by its surface multiplied 
by the third of its radius. 


[To be concluded in the next number.] 
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BENEFACTORS OF EDUCATION, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE.* 


THOMAS HANDASYD PERKINS. 





Tuomas Hanpasyp Perkins, whose name is indissolubly and 
honorably associated with one of the most interesting educational 
charities of our age and country, was born in Boston, December 15th, 
1764. His father was a merchant, who died in middle age, leaving 
a widow and eight children, most of them very young. His mother 
was a woman of excellent principles and remarkable energy, and 
reared her children with such advantages as fitted them for stations 
of responsibility, which they afterwards filled with credit to themselves 
and to her. She took an active part in the charitable associations of 
Boston, and, on her decease in 1807, the officers of the Female Asylum 
“voted to wear a badge of mourning for the term of seventy-one 
days” (corresponding probably to the years of her life), “in token 
of their high consideration and respect for the virtues of the deceased, 
and of their grateful and affectionate sense of her liberal and essen- 
tial patronage as a founder and friend of the institution.” 

His mother decided on giving him a collegiate education, and he 
was sent, with other boys from Boston, to an instructor at Hingham, 
the Rev. Mr. Shute, noted for his success in preparing lads for col- 
lege. After residing there three years, and being prepared for Cam- 
bridge, he was so reluctant to enter college, that it was decided that 
he should go into a counting-house.t He was strongly inclined by 





* This sketch is abridged, by permission of the author, from an article in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine for July, 1855, with some facts gleaned from the “ Biography of Thomas Handasyd 
Perkins,” by Thomas G. Cary, published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1856. This volume, 
published in a cheaper form, would be a fit companion for the “ Life and Correspondence of 
Amos Lawrence,” in School Libraries, and in the hands of every young man destined for a com- 
mercial career, 

t Long afterward he recurred to this decision with regret for having relinquished such a privi- 
lege, and in advanced age repeatedly said that, other things being equal (which condition he 
repeated emphatically), he should prefer for commercial pursuits those who had received the 
most complete education. In this opinion he seems to have coincided with another experienced 
merchant, who once gave it as the result of his observation in a long life, that as a general rule 
applied to the whole class of commercial men, of whom it is well known that a considerable pro- 
portion fail, those had succeeded best who were the best educated. It derives confirmation too, 
from a fact generally noticed, both here and in Europe, by those who know what goes on in the 
public schools where lads are prepared by different courses of study respectively, either for col- 
lege or for mercantile life, as their friends prefer. Those who are engaged in classical studies for 
most of the week, and give but a small portion of it to other pursuits, are generally found to be 
well up in arithmetic, geography, &c., with those who bestow their whole time on such branches. 

Without underrating the importance of a habit of attention to detail, or the knowledge of 
minute affairs and the qualities of merchandise, which may be acquired by early apprentice- 
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temperament to active life. Vigorous and bold, with a frame pecu- 
liarly fitted for endurance, which was afterwards developed in fine 
proportions for strength and beauty in manhood, he saw less to attract 
him in the life of a student than in one of enterprise, where he might 
indulge a love of adventure and exercise the courage, equal to almost 
every emergency, which characterized him. He was placed with the 
Messrs. Shattuck, then among the most active merchants of Boston, 
with whom he remained until he was twenty-one. 

On leaving the Messrs. Shattuck, in 1785, not being well, he was 
advised to pass the winter in a warm climate, and visited his elder 
brother, Mr. James Perkins, in St. Domingo, with whom he formed a 
business connection which was very successful. 

The climate of St. Domingo not agreeing with his health, he 
returned to Boston in 1788, when he was married to Miss Jane Elliot, 
only daughter of Simon Elliot, Esq.,—a union of affection which 
lasted for more than sixty years. In 1789 he turned his attention to 
trade with China, and sailed from Boston as supercargo of the ship 
Astrea, bound to Batavia and Canton. This voyage enlarged the 
horizon of his knowledge and aspirations, and led, in 1792, on, the 
breaking up of his brother’s house in St. Domingo by the revolu- 
tionary disturbance in that island, to a co-partnership with that 
brother, under the firm of J. & T. H. Perkins, which continued until 
the death of the senior member* in 1822. From that time till 1838 
the business of the house was continued under the title of Perkins & Co., 
when it was dissolved, and Col. Perkins withdrew with a large 
fortune, after having been actively engaged for fifty years in commer- 
ship, it is to be remembered that men of high culture, who mean to effect what they attempt, 
show great aptitude for the minutiz, as well as for the general scope, of any new business which 
they undertake, and that intellect well disciplined has considerable advantages in comparison 
with routine. 

* James Perkins, Esq., died in the year 1822. The following passages from a notice of his 
death, published at the time, show the estimation in which he was held : 

“ While his real and most eloquent eulogy is to be sought in the course of an industrious, 
honorable, and most useful life, it is due to the virtues he practised, to the example he set, to 
the noble standard of character on which he acted, not to be entirely silent, now that nothing 
remains of them but their honored memory. He had received in boyhood, under the care of an 
excellent mother, the preparatory instruction which might have fitted him for an academical edu- 
eation ; but the approach of the Revolutionary War, and the discouraging aspect of the times, 
dictated the commercial career as more prudent. 

“In enterprises extending over the habitable globe, employing thousands of agents, constantly 
involving fortunes in their result, and requiring, on many i ily incident to 
business of this extent, no secondary degree of firmness and courage, not a shadow of sus- 
picion of anything derogatory to the highest and purest sense of honor and conscience ever 
attached to his conduct. The character of such a man ought to be held up for imitation.” 

Mr. James Perkins left a large fortune, acquired in this honorable course ; and is still remem- 
bered for distinguished liberality in all appeals, that were made when he lived, for charity or 
public good, to the affluent and generous in the community ; for his liberal donations to seve- 
ral institutions ; and especially for a munificent gift of real estate, of the value of about $20,000, 
to the Boston Athenseum, and the bequest of $20,000 more to the University at Cambridge. 
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cial transactions, which extended over the habitable globe, and em- 
ployed thousands of agents, and involved fortunes in their result, 
without a shadow of suspicion resting on his credit or his honor.* 

In this commercial business he travelled much, visiting everywhere 
objects of interest in natural scenery and the arts, making himself 
agreeable and useful to those whom he incidentally fell in with 
as fellow-travellers, and abroad leaving a very favorable impression 
of the character of his countrymen. When in France, in 1795, he 
witnessed the execution of Robespierre, and at the suggestion of our 
minister, Mr. Munroe, assisted in sending “George Washington 
Lafayette out of Paris to this country, and in enabling the Mar- 
chioness to go with her daughters to Olmutz, and solace her husband 
in his deplorable confinement there. For this prompt, hazardous, and 
liberal interference in his behalf, he received the cordial thanks of 
Lafayette (who declared that the solace of the presence of his family 
thus secured to him had saved his life), and was afterwards invited 
to make General Washington a visit at his own residence at Mount 
Vernon. 

Col. Perkins, although he took a lively interest in all that con- 
cerned the welfare of the community in which he lived, and was 
called to assist in the direction of public meetings, and to lead on 
important committees, was not ambitious of political distinction. He 
was, for a time, President of the Boston Branch of the United States 
Bank, was elected to the Senate of Massachusetts in 1807, and for 
twenty years afterwards was member of that body, or of the House 
of Representatives, was repeatedly solicited to accept a nomination 
for Congress, and at one time declined to take office in the national 
government as Secretary of the Navy. His large commercial engage- 
ments compelled him to hold all other demands on his time and atten- 
tion in a subordinate place. In his own field of labor he exhibited 
an energy, forecast, diligence, liberality, and integrity, which could 
not be surpassed, and which were crowned with the most successful 
results. Far beyond any service which he might have rendered to the 
public by accepting any political trust, even though he should have 
discharged its duties with the highest. success, we must rank the in- 
fluence of his example in making atvine to objects of science, educa- 
tion, and literature, as well as of charity and religion, A DUTY AND A 
Hasit of Boston merchants while living. 





* Col. Perkins derived the military title which was associated for more than fifty years with 
his name, from his having been made in 1796 commander of a military corps, which constituted 
the guard and escort for public occasions of the Governor in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. The command was conferred at a time when the title was supposed to express for the 
wearer of it “that high and honorable feeling which makes gentlemen soldiers, and soldiers 
gentlemen.” 
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In 1814 he took an active and very important part in measures for 

establishing the Massachusetts General Hospital with an asylum for 
the insane, the necessity for which had begun to be deeply felt. He 
was one of those to whom an act of incorporation had been granted 
for the purpose, with a valuable donation from the Commonwealth, on 
the condition that the sum of one hundred thousand dollars should be 
raised by subscription within a limited time. His name was at the 
head of the first list of trustees, and he undertook the work which his 
position imvolved with characteristic energy. His influence and his 
services were highly appreciated by those with whom he was engaged 
in that undertaking. The subscriptions were made on the condition 
that the full sum of one hundred thousand dollars should be obtained ; 
so that the whole depended on entire success. Besides his exertions 
in rousing other subscribers, he and his elder brother contributed 
five thousand dollars each towards the fund, and it was completed 
agreeably to the terms of condition. 
‘ In 1826 it was proposed to raise a considerable sum for additions 
to the Athenzum. Something over thirty thousand dollars was 
required. Col. Perkins and his nephew, Mr. James Perkins, son and 
sole heir of his deceased brother, contributed one half of it, paying 
eight thousand dollars each, on the condition that the same amount 
should be subscribed by the public, which was done. He made other 
valuable donations to the Athenzeum, and was, for several years, pres- 
ident of that institution. 

Soon after this, having witnessed the successful commencement of 
railroads in England, he resolved to introduce them here; and having 
obtained a charter for the Granite Railway Company, he caused one or 
two miles in length to be made, for the purpose of transporting granite 
from the quarries in Quincy to the water. This was the first railroad 
built in this country, though there was a rough contrivance in Penn- 
sylvania for the removal of coal, which is said to have preceded it. 

In 1833 a movement was made to obtain funds for the establish- 
ment of a school for blind children in Boston. Having been deeply 
interested by an exhibition given to’ show their capacity for improve- 
ment, he made a donation of his mansion-house in Pearl-street, as a 
place for their residence. He gave it on the condition that the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars should be contributed by the public as a fund 
to aid in their support. Efforts were made accordingly to effect that 
object, and proved to be entirely successful. The school was thus 
placed on a stable foundation, and by means that insured it continued 
care. The incitement which had thus been offered to the community 
to secure so valuable an estate as a gift to the public, roused general 
attention to the subject that could induce such a donation. Mutual 
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sympathy in endeavoring to effect the purpose was a natural result. 
This became widely diffused. An institution which thus offered intel- 
ligence, enjoyment, and usefulness, in the place of ignorance, sorrow, 
and idleness, was recognized hy the government of the state as deserv- 
ing aid from the Commonwealth, and liberal public provision was 
made for the education there of blind children whose parents needed 
assistance. 

Under the direction of Dr. 8. G. Howe, it has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and is known through the country as an important example of 
what may be done. Indeed, it may be said further, that the country 
itself is more widely and favorably known in the Old World, from the 
annual reports of what has been effected there, not only by improve- 
ments in the art of printing for the blind, but by new discoveries in 
the possibility of instruction, which he has demonstrated. 

The publications from the press of the institution, under his care, 
probably comprise more matter than all the other works in the English 
language that have ever been published for the use of the blind; and, 
at the recent “ Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations ” 
in the Crystal Palace of London, the prize medal was awarded to his 
specimens for the best system of letters and the best mode of printing 
such books. But, beyond this, Dr. Howe has enlarged the science of 
mind by reaching and developing the intellect of the blind and deaf 
mute, shut up from human intercourse by obstruction in all the avenues 
of the senses but one; and proved that the single sense of touch can be 
made the medium for effectual instruction in reading and writing, and 
for the free interchange even of the most refined and delicate senti- 
ments that are known to the heart of woman. In this he was the first 
to reduce to certainty what had before been only a problem, and has 
shown that there is no solid ground for the principle of law on the 
subject, as laid down by Blackstone, that “a man who is born deaf, 
dumb, and blind, is looked upon by the law as in the same state with 
an idiot; he being supposed incapable of any understanding, as want- 
ing all those senses which furnish the human mind with ideas.” 

The estate given by Col. Perkins, although spacious in extent, was 
becoming, from its position, better suited for purposes of trade than of 
residence. From the same cause, however, it was rising in pecuniary 
value, and not long afterwards it was exchanged, with his consent, he 
releasing all conditional rights of reversion, for a large edifice in the 
suburbs, built for another purpose, but admirably adapted, by location 
and structure, for the residence of young people. It overlooks the 
harbor, is secure by its elevation from any interruption of light or air, 
and affords ample room for all who may desire to come. 

The institution bears his name. That something important would 
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have ‘eventually been done in Massachusetts for the education of the 
blind, even if he had rendered no assistance, cannot be doubted. Dr. 
John D. Fisher, a physician of great worth, to whose memory a mon- 
ument has been erected at Mt. Auburn, for his early exertions in the 
cause, moving almost unaided, had previously obtained an act of 
incorporation from the Legislature for the purpose; and Edward 
Brooks, Esq., and Mr. Prescott, the historian, with some other gentle- 
men, had united with him to promote it. What followed is in a great 
measure to be attributed to their preparatory movements. But Col. 
Perkins, by the impulse of a powerful hand, suddenly roused the com- 
munity to aid in the project, and placed it at once in an advanced posi- 
tion, which otherwise it probably would have required the lapse of 
many years, with arduous exertions, to attain. At that time the insti- 
tutions for the blind in England were little more than workshops, 
affording hardly any instruction except for manual labor, and no 
printing, though two small books had been printed in Scotland. But 
through his aid and advice the means were obtained and effectually 
applied for an establishment on a more liberal plan, giving the prece- 
dence to intellectual and moral education. There is little doubt, 
therefore, that a large portion of the good which has been effected 
thus far, within the institution, and by its example elsewhere, is the 
result of his munificent donation, and the wise condition which he 
attached to it. 

It should be remarked here, however, to guard against any mistake 
detrimental to the interest of the blind, that while the pupils are 
placed, through his means, in a building which might give the impres- 
sion that its inhabitants are likely to be in want of nothing, the insti- 
tution is by no means richly endowed. The money that has been lib- 
erally given has been liberally spent in the cause of education; and 
those who are inclined to give or leave any portion of their wealth for 
the relief of misfortune, should be informed that the blind still need, 
and humbly hope to be remembered. There can hardly be any class 
of persons to whom books, and a large library of books, can afford so 
great a delight as those whose sources of enjoyment do not include 
that of sight; and, after reading in the report of the juries on 
the awards at the exhibition of the Crystal Palace in London, ten 
close pages, that are devoted to the subject of printing for the blind, 
with an historical sketch in which marked prominence has been given 
to what has been done at “ Tue Perkins Institution 1n Boston,” 
it can hardly be heard without sorrow that the printing there is sus- 
pended for want of pecuniary means ; and that the publication of the 
Cyclopedia in twenty volumes, probably the most valuable work, with 
the exception of the Bible, that has ever been attempted for the 
blind, was necessarily stopped with the eighth volume. 
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After his retirement from commerce, in 1838, Col. Perkins found 
sufficient occupation in the management of his property ; in various 
matters of a public nature which interested him; and in the cultiva- 
tion of trees, and particularly of fruits and flowers, on his estate at 
Brookline. He was remarkable for his love of nature; and in 
travelling sometimes went far out of his way to examine a beautiful 
tree, or to enjoy an interesting view. Occasionally he made a voyage 
to Europe, renewing his observations on the changes and improve- 
ments that were to be seen there. He had crossed the Atlantic many 
times, always keeping a diary, which he filled with the incidents that 
occurred, with the results of his inquiries, and with remarks worthy 
of an intelligent traveller; and sending home works of art, some of 
which were bestowed as gifts. He took a lively interest in the prog- 
ress and welfare of American artists, kindly aiding some who 
desired to improve by studying the great models in Europe, and lib- 
erally purchasing the works of those who deserved encouragement. 
He was generally very agreeable to those with whom he fell in as fellow- 
travellers ; and where he became known abroad as an American, he left 
a very favorable impression of the character of his countrymen. 

Active industry had been and continued to be the habit of his life. 
The day with him was well occupied, and equally well ordered. He 
had long been accustomed to rise early, to consider what required his 
attention, and to prepare so much of what he had to do personally as 
he could perform by himself, that he might meet the world ready to 
decide and direct promptly and clearly. This enabled him to trans- 
act business with ease and accuracy, and made him so far master of 
his time that he found leisure for various objects, both of usefulness 
and enjoyment, as well as for courteous and kind attention to the 
affairs and wishes of others, which it might have been supposed would 
hardly be remembered by one so occupied. Each day with him was 
the illustration of a thought which young men, and particularly young 
men entering on commercial life, will find to be a safeguard against 
precipitation or perplexity, and against the irritation as well as the 
miserable shifts to which they sometimes lead. The action of the 
mind in preparing with calm foresight what is to be done, before it is 
absolutely necessary, is widely different from its action when affairs 
are left until necessity presses, and the powers are confused by various 
calls on the attention in the midst of hurry and embarrassment. 
What is only method in the first case actually becomes a faculty, and 
sometimes passes for uncommon ability, of which it has the effect. 
On the other hand, some men, who really show great powers when 
pressed by necessity for despatch, are in truth unable, without being 
aware of such a defect, to foresee and prepare what they have to do 
before they feel the pressure. When that ceases, the exertion too 
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often ceases with it; and important matters are left to be done at 
some future time, which perhaps are never done. The older they 
grow the more incurable is the evil, and melancholy instances might 
be given of bankruptcy late in life, after great success, which might 
be traced chiefly to this cause. It is said that the Hon. Peter C. 
Brooks, of Boston, who left a large fortune, after a life well worthy 
of imitation, on being once asked what rule he would recommend to a 
young man as most likely to ensure success, answered, “ Let him 
mind his business ;” and to a similar inquiry, it has been said that 
Robert Lenox, Esq., of New York, well remembered as one of the 
most distinguished and estimable merchants ever known in that great 
city, and for his wide hospitality, once answered, “ Let him be before- 
hand with his business.” 

Numerous instances. might be given of his kindness in promoting 
the success of others, and particularly of young men engaging in 
voyages or other commercial enterprises; and he always showed a 
warm interest in the Mercantile Library Association of Young Men, 
to which he made a donation to aid in the erection of a building. 

After the decease of Mrs. Perkins, some important business in 
which he was concerned required attention at Washington, and his 
courageous spirit still rising above the infirmities of age, he made one 
more journey there, resolved to see to it himself. While there he 
was concerned to find that work was likely to be suspended on the 
monument to the memory of Washington. Ori his return home, he 
took measures to rouse fresh interest in the work, and a considerable 
sum was raised for it through his exertions. 

In the last year of his life, he gave one more remarkable proof of 
his continued interest in what was going on about him, and of his 
readiness to aid liberally in all that he deemed important to public 
welfare and intelligence. A large and costly building had been 
erected for the Boston Athenzeum by contribution from the public, 
liberally made for that purpose. A fund of $120,000 was now to be 
provided for annual expenses and for regular additions to the library. 
As Col. Perkins had already done a great deal for the Athenzoum, no 
application was made to him for further aid. He, however, volunta- 
rily asked for the book containing the largest class of subscriptions, and 
added his name to those contributing three thousand dollars each. 
Soon afterward he inquired of the president of the Athenzeum what 
progress had been made, and was told that the subscriptions amounted 
to eighty thousand dollars, all of them being, however, on the condi- 
tion that the full sum should be made up within the year; and that 
everything possible seemed to have been done. He then gave his assur- 
ance that the attempt should not be suffered to fail, even for so large 
a deficit as that. Further assistance from him, however, was rendered 
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unnecessary, chiefly by the noble bequest of Samuel Appleton, Esq., 
a man of liberality and benevolence like his own, who died during 
the summer, leaving the sum of two hundred thousand dollars to trus- 
tees, to be distributed at their discretion for scientific, literary, relig- 
ious, or charitable purposes. The trustees appropriated twenty-five 
thousand dollars for this fund, and the remaining sum of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars was easily obtained by further subscriptions at large. 

On the 9th of January, 1854, he found it necessary to submit fo a 
slight surgical operation, which was successfully performed, and there 
was every indication that his health and life would be still further 
prolonged. But his race, already protracted, was run, and, becoming 
more and more feeble through the 10th, he fell into a state of uncon- 
sciousness toward evening, in which he continued for some hours, 
when he died tranquilly, early on the morning of the 11th of January, 
in the 90th year of his age. 

The funeral service took place at the church of the Rev. Dr. Gan- 
nett, where he had long worshipped, and was marked by one incident 
peculiarly touching in its association. The solemn music, usual on 
such occasions, was impressively performed by a large choir of pupils 
from the Perkins’ Institution for the Blind, who had requested per- 
mission to sing the requiem for that friend through whom they enjoy 
the comforts of their spacious dwelling. 

The impression of his character left on the community was such as 
had been sketched, a short time before, in language that admits of no 
improvement, and needs no addition, by the Hon. Daniel Webster, in 
a note written with his own hand on the blanh leaf of a copy of his 
works, presented to Col. Perkins: 

** WasuineTon, April 19, 1852. 

**My pear Sim:—If I possessed anything which I might suppose likely to 
be more acceptable to you, as a proof of my esteem, than these volumes, I should 
have sent it in their stead. But Ido not ; and therefore ask your acceptance of 
a copy of this edition of my speeches. I have long cherished, my dear sir, a 
profound, warm, affectionate, and, I may say, a filial regard for your person and 
character. I have looked upon you as one born to do good, and who has ful- 
filled his mission; as a man, without spot or blemish; as a merchant, known 
and honored over the whole world; a most liberal supporter and promoter of 
science and the arts; always kind to scholars and literary men, and greatly be- 
loved by them all; friendly to all the institutions of Religion, Morality, and 
Education; and an unwavering and determined supporter of the Constitution 
of the country, and of those great principles of Civil Liberty, Which it is so 
well calculated to uphold and advance. These sentiments I inscribe here in 
accordance with my best judgment, and out of the fulness of my heart ; and I 
wish here to record, also, my deep sense of the many personal obligations under 
which you have placed me in the course of our long acquaintance. 

** Your ever faithful friend, Danie WEBSTER. 
**To the Hon. Tuos. H. Perxrns.”’ 
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The three institutions named in the course of the preceding memoir, as having 
participated more largely than other objects in the pecuniary contributions and 
personal efforts of Col. Perkins, are among the noblest charities and educational 
agencies of our age; and their rapid growth from small beginnings up to their 
present flourishing conditions, is highly creditable to the wise liberality of the 
citizens of Boston. . 

Tae Massacuusetts Generat Hosprrat, with its establishment for the sick 
and maimed, in Boston, and its asylum for the insane, at Somerville, originated 
in an appeal, by Drs. James Jackson and John C. Warren, in favor of these classes, 
in 1810, and which has been responded to by a liberal public, until the amount 
of subscriptions, donations, and bequests, [including grants and privileges extended 
by the legislature, representing the capital sum of $150,000,] had reached $1,255,- 
000 in 1851. Of this sum $500,000 are invested in the buildings and estate appro- 
priated to the uses of the hospital aud asylum. Up to 1851, 3,341 patients had 
been admitted to the asylum, of whom 1,538 had been restored to their friends, 
clothed in their right mind ; and a stil] larger number improved in their health 
and condition. Of the 13,549 sufferers received at the hospital, comforted and 
cared for, 4,000 were discharged well, and 6,000 more greatly relieved and per- 
manently benefited. 

Tue Bosron Aruenzum owes its origin to a society of gentlemen who con- 
ducted a literary publication called the “Monthly Anthology.” It was called the 
“Anthology Society,” and was formed in 1805 to continue the publication of a 
monthly periodical commenced by Mr. Phineas Adams, in 1804. In less than a 
month after the regular organization of the society, it was voted, (Oct. 23, 1805,) 
to establish a library of periodical publications, and in 1806, (May 2,) a public 
reading room, open to subscribers by paying $10, annually. In 1807, the gentle- 
men who commenced the undertaking, transferred their rights, in the Anthology 
Reading Room and Library, to trustees, who, in 1807, were incorporated under 
the name of the Boston Atuenazum. In 1807, the sum of $42,000 was raised by 
voluntary subscription for shares, at $300 per share. In 1821, James Perkins gave 
his costly mansion, in Pearl street, which was occupied for the uses of the insti- 
tution till 1849, when it was sold for the sum of $45,000 and the avails applied 
toward the erection of an elegant, spacious, and convenient building in Beacon 
street. In 1826, Thomas Handasyd Perkins gave $8,000, and his nephew $8,000 
more. In 1846, John Bromfield gave $25,000, and the trustees of Nathan 
Appleton’s estate, the further sum of $25,000. From the trial balance of the 
Treasurer, dated Dec. 31, 1855, it appears that the gross sum of $491,255 have 
been received for the use of the institution, of which $86,000 have been expended 
in books, and $69,871 in paintings and statuary, and $197,438, in the building, (with 
the site,) occupied by the Atheneum. The Atheneum has been the parent of 
many similar institutions in other parts of the country. 

Tue Perkins Instrrvtion anp Massacnusetrs Asylum For THE Buinp, 
originated with Dr. J. D. Fisher, who called the attention of the people of Bos- 
ton, to the neglected condition of the blind, in 1828; but nothing effectual was 
accomplished until Dr. Samuel G. Howe, in 1832, undertook the organization of 
a society, and commenced the experiment of educating six blind children. In an 
exhibition of the proficiency of this class, Col. Perkins became deeply interested and 
made the munificent donation of his mansion house in Pearl street, on condition 
that the sum of $50,000 should be contributed by the public, as a fund to aid in 
their support. From that moment the enterprise was placed on a stable founda- 
tion, and care for the blind, as a class, all over the country, was lifted into the cir- 
cle of public duty and private beneficence. 

To have aided materially in establishing and promoting these charities and edu- 
cational agencies, entitles Col. Perkins to the grateful regard of all men. . Well 
might Abbot Lawrence say, when closing a public meeting of the merchants of 
Boston, held immediately after his decease—that if ever a man deserved to have 
it written on his tombstone that the world was better for his having’ lived im it, 
“ that man was Col. Thomas H. Perkins.” 























XI. LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER. 


BY GIDEON F. THAYER, 


Late Principal of Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 





Havin, in my opening letter, very briefly touched upon the general 
subject of school-keeping, I propose now to indicate more particularly 
what steps are to be taken to secure success in.the objects at which 
you will aim. And, in my view, self-examination, self-discipline, self- 
government, self-renunciation, to a great extent, comprise the most 
obvious and certain means at your command, These will do more to 
promote the successful management of your school, than any set of 
rules, however well conceived or rigidly enforced. 

To ascertain and explore the springs of action in'one’s own mind, is to 
obtain possession of the key that will unlock the minds of others ; than 
which nothing is more important in the business you have undertaken ; 
and nothing will give more effectual control over those intrusted to 
your care. And, as this is a leading object with the teacher, and one 
on which his usefulness mainly depends, it should be, first of all, se- 
cured. There are ten persons who fail in school-government, to one 
who fails in mere instruction. The extent of classical and scientific 
preparation is of little moment, where the capacity for government is 
deficient. 

Self-examination, if faithfully carried out, will unfold to you natural 
biases and motives, of which you may now be wholly unaware. You 
may have been drifting forward on the stream of life, like a deserted 
ship on the bosom of a mighty river, heedless.of your course, and 
trusting that the right haven would be found at last, without any 
special agency on your part to avoid the shoals and whirlpools, the 
obstructions and rocks, that lie exposed or hidden before you. You 
feel no “ compunctious visitings ” at this state of things ; for you have 
never been roused to their contemplation. Your attention has never 
been called to an investigation of those ruling influences which, un- 
known to yourself, have hitherto led you onward in time’s pathway. 

You have felt no responsibility, for you have acted for yourself 
alone; and being, as you supposed, an exemplar or model to no other, 
have made no effort to alter your course. 

The case is now wholly changed. What you are in motive, princi- 
ple, habit, manners, will the pupils under your charge, to a greater 
Vou. I, No. 4.—38. 
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or less degree, become. There may be points exhibited by you be- 
fore your school, which in word you steadily condemn ; but powerless 
and ineffective will be that precept which your example opposes with 
its living force. Hence the necessity of this personal inspection. 
“ Know thyself” was the injunction of-an ancient philosopher ; and 
it has been reiterated by many among the wise of modern days. 

Most of those traits which make up what we call character in a man, 
are the results of education as developed not only by the processes of 
school instruction, but by whatever passes before the eye, whatever 
sounds upon the ear, excites the imagination, warms the heart, or moves 
the various passions within us; and the more frequently the mind 
falls under the same set of influences, the greater the probability that 
the character will take a stamp conformably to such influences. Hence 
we perceive, although with some exceptions, a marked similarity in 
individuals of the same parentage. But there are traits inherent in 
the human constitution, and widely differing from each other, as 
strongly marked as the instincts of animals, which lead one species to 
seek the air, and another the water, without any teaching whatever. 

The man of nervous temperament will exhibit conduct conformable 
to it; the phlegmatic, to it. The acquisitive tendency produces the 
. gvaricious man ; the taciturn, the silent man. Although the opera- 
tions of these original elements in our species can, perhaps, never be 
entirely reversed, they may, under faithful training, be so qualified as 
to make them subserve the cause of duty and humanity; for we are 
never to admit that the great Creator made anything but for the pro- 
motion of the ultimate well-being of his creatures. As, on the com- 
pletion of his six days’ work, he saw that “ it was very good,” we are 
bound to believe that every element in man’s nature, whether physi- 
cal, moral, social, or intellectual, was intended to become the instru- 
ment of good in some department of the great system of things, how- 
ever perversion or excessive indulgence may sometimes produce the 
very opposite effects. To say otherwise, would be like asserting that 
light is no blessing, because it may dazzle or blind the eye ; or that 
fire is a curse, because it sometimes consumes our dwellings or destroys 
our treasures ; or that water is our foe, because it may drown us. 

It being established, then, that ours is a complex nature, and that, 
without an adequate knowledge of it, as existing in ourselves individ- 
ually, we cannot do all in our sphere, of which we are capable, for the 
benefit of our fellow-beings, the acquisition of this knowledge becomes 
our first duty ; and, especially, when we put ourselves in a position to 
stamp an image of our spiritual selves upon those who are committed 
to our influence and our training. 
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Our first care, then, in this business of self-inspection, is to ascer- 
tain whether we have any tendencies or proclivities that militate with 
our highest idea of a perfect man ; whether our motives are lofty, our 
affections holy, our principles upright, our feelings and tastes pure, our 
intentions unselfish, our habits such as they should be. Every one has 
a beau ideal in his own mind ; and, if we fall below it in any of these 
particulars, we are*to set about bringing ourselves up to the standard 
we have assumed. 

In this great work we shall need aid beyond ourselves. In fact, 
self-love will be continually blinding us, or leading us astray from a 
strict and righteous judgment; and, to enable us to be just, we must 
as constantly seek for aid where only it is to be found. 

Having, then, ascertained the defects in our character, our next step 
is to impose that self-discipline which reformation requires. It may 
be difficult,—it doubtless will be; but the result will be worth more 
than its cost. The work must be commenced in strong faith, with an 
unyielding will ; and a resolute perseverance will achieve the victory. 

Have you doubts as to how you shall begin upon the new course ? 
Phrenology teaches that every organ has one antagonistic to it; and 
that by exercising it, and suffering its opposite to lie dormant, the 
former will enlarge, and the latter shrivel for want of exercise. 
Take a hint from this. Have you discovered that your motives 
centre in self? Seek every opportunity for benefiting others, even at 
some personal sacrifice. Have you found yourself indulging in any 
passion? Cultivate a feeling of gentleness and forbearance. Put 
yourself in the way of meeting provocation, that you may learn, by 
practical experience, to resist the temptation to the evil. Have you 
detected a love of ease, or of inaction, or indolence? Nerve yourself 
to a vigorous attack upon the propensity or Aadit, if it has already 
become such, assured that, if continued, it will prove fatal to every 
noble purpose. Have you accustomed yourself to speak ill of others, 
or encouraged slander or gossip in your associates? Resolve to check 
it where you can, whether in the domestic circle, or abroad among 
strangers ; and resolve, as a general rule, to be silent where you can- 
- not commend. If others are unjust to you, be forgiving and generous 
to them. If the cost or inconvenience be great, the discipline will be 
all the better and more useful. It is by such trials that the character 
is to be improved and perfected. It was not sleeping on beds of down 
that prepared the men of 76 to endure the unutterable hardships of 
those days ; but a long and severe training in the rigorous school of 
adversity and self-denial. It is the wielding of the heavy sledge that 
imparts vigor to the arm of the smith ; while the same brawny lamb, 
confined in a sling, would soon wither into imbecility. 
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Thus, then, are you to treat propensities and habits, and every sin 
or defect, which you find besetting you or opposing your progress 
towards the standard you have set up for your own attainment. 

A discipline like this terminates at last in that self-conquest so im- 
portant in every situation of life, and is of unspeakable advantage to 
him who is the guide of the young in the beginning of their career. 

The importance of self-government has been’ proverbial from the 
days of Solomon. It enables its possessor to make the best use of 
his powers under any circumstances that may arise. It decides the 
contest between two individuals, in other respects equal, declaring for 
him “ who ruleth his own spirit.” Nay, it comes, in lieu of intel- 
lectual power, in the dispute, and secures the victory to him who is 
in other respects the weaker man. It is highly useful in every sphere ; 
and, in that of the teacher, is in requisition every hour of every day. 

The last of these elements of preparation is self-renunciation, or 
self-sacrifice, a state of mind the most difficult to reach, and yet the 
noblest of all; for it was the leading characteristic in the Great 
Teacher—the purest, safest model for every other teacher. 

You will, very naturally, in the outset of your pedagogical course, 
feel jealous of your authority and dignity, and require a deference 
and respect from your pupils, which, if withheld or rendered tardily, 
you may be disposed to resent or make the occasion of severe disci- 
pline to the offender. It is fitting that this point should not be neg- 
lected; but be not hasty to act or to adopt extreme measures in such 
acase. Assure yourself first that disrespect was intended. The low 
state of manners at this day is notorious. In many families, of good 
standing in the world, it is a subject that scarcely comes within the 
cognizance, or, apparently, the thought of parents. The children are 
not trained to observe the courtesies of civilized society, but actually 
grow up like the untutored savage of our western wilds. If any re- 
finement exists around them, they are somewhat affected by it; but 
they do and speak as others—leading individuals in the families—do. 
Hence, many a noble-spirited boy enters the school-room practically 
unconscious of the claims of the teacher to any token of respect from 
him, that had never been required around the hearth-stone of his own 
home. Consequently, his manner may be rough, his tones loud and 
coarse, his language ill-chosen, his carriage clownish, even on his first 
introduction to the teacher. Should such a one come under your 
observation, judge him not hastily ; check him not harshly. There 
may lie within that repulsive exterior the best elements of our nature ; 
and he may be wholly unconscious that he has infringed any of the 
laws of civility. Ascertain, therefore, the facts in the case, before 
you arraign him for his delinquency. 
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Every variety of temperament, too, may be found among your 
pupils. The merry, the daring, the timid, the artful ; one, so overrun- 
ning with fun and frolic, that he commits many a breach of good 
manners quite involuntarily; another, easily excited by passion, 
answers rudely, under its impulse, when, in his sober judgment, he 
would stand self-condemned, although his pride might forbid his 
acknowledging his fault. 

Cases will be continually occurring to test the principle of self-sacri- 
fice within you; and well will it be for your own happiness, and better 
still for your pupils, if you shall have so firmly established it, as to 
enable you to endure from them, for a time, what you would, perhaps, 
be disposed, if coming from others, to consider an insult. 

But do not misunderstand me. I would have your pupils behave 
with strict propriety; would have you enforce it as a rule. My 
object in these remarks is to guard against precipitate action ; nay, to 
prepare you to carry the martyr-spirit into your government, when 
the welfare of the children shall require it. The mother sometimes 
comes to her knees before her offending child. The spirit that dic- 
tates such an act should move the teacher in cases demanding it. 
Cases so extreme would rarely occur in school; but when they do 
happen, he should be prepared to meet them in this maternal spirit. 

When the first Napoleon had an object to gain, whether it was the 
carrying of a bridge, the taking of a city, or the subduing of a king- 
dom, difficulties did not daunt him, nor the cost in men or treasure 
cause him to waver in his purpose. The only question was, “ how 
many men will it cost?” and they were detached for the service. 
With a similar determination, but for a far nobler end, the teacher is 
to ask himself, “ what amount of labor, what degree of personal sacri- 
fice, will it require of me to save this child?” The question being 
solved, the generous effort is, with Bonapartean promptness, to be 
commenced. The debasing passion is subdued; the repulsive habit 
reformed; the evil tendency put in check,—and the boy is redeemed! 

Do you ask me if this is the preparation for keeping school? I 
answer, the course I have recommended comprises the initiatory steps. © 
They are the most necessary ones of all; first, because they involve 
the highest good of a human being ; and, secondly, because they come 
not within the scope of the examination of school committees, either 
at the time the teacher receives his certificate of competency to take 
charge of a school, or at the public examinations, when he appears 
before the people, to prove or disprove the accuracy of the com- 
mittee’s written opinion. 

Iam well aware of the check that this perversion of the relative 
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value of things among School Committees, must have a tendency to 
impose on the ardor of a young teacher of high aims ; and how great 
the danger to discouragement that he must have to encounter as he 
anticipates the non-appreciation of his acquirements in his school of 
self-discipline, among those who are to be his publicly constituted 
legal advisers or directors. Still, I cannot consent that he should 
lower his standard. If he adopts the teacher’s vocation as a perma- 
nent one, these things will be needful to his complete success ; and he 
should be ambitious, for the benefit he may confer on his pupils, as 
well as for his own fame, to leave such marks of his training and 
careful instruction on their feelings, habits, and principles, as will 
show to the good and wise that he measured his duty in the school- 
room by a standard more lofty, more grand, than that which is satis- 
fied with a moderate acquaintance with grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic. These in their order. I would not derogate an iota from 
their true value; but I would have, without any compromise what- 
ever, those things take the first place, on which the character, integ- 
rity, moral worth, and that happiness which springs from pure foun- 
tains, and which is alone worth striving for, depend. 

The teacher who conscientiously believes this, and has made a 
faithful effort to fit himself to carry out the views presented in this 
letter, is worthy to mould the rising race,—to fit the embryo men to | 
become voters under a free government, to become legislators capa- 
ble of making wise laws, and upright magistrates to execute them. 

Such teachers the republic emphatically needs. Such must be had, 
if we would perpetuate the glorious institutions of our Heaven-favored 
country. Prosperity in commerce, in wealth, in power, in fame, in 
population, is of little value, if there be not a foundation in some- 
thing more substantial—more enduring; if, in short, public and 
private virtue be not the grand basis—“ the stability of our land.” 

The foundation of all practical education must be in the depart- 
ment of morals; and this should be insisted on by all supervisors of 
schools throughout the land. Teachers should be examined in this 
as “the principal thing;” and, if found deficient, whatever their 
attainments in science, should be rejected. It is full time that some 
practical use should be made of the doctrine assented to by all, that 
the moral and social nature should be educated; and this can be best 
secured by engaging the services of persons who have made it a 
matter of particular attention. 





Errata.—In the Introductory Letter, p. 358, ninth line from the top, “indissolutely” for 
tndissolubly ; next paragraph, “tyrant’s” for tyrant. 


























XII. MENTAL EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


BY CATHARINE MCKEEN, MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 





Beavutirut and exquisite things have been spoken for woman’s 
ear; boquets of flowery adulation lie pressed between crimson and 
gilded lids, on every parlor table. True and Christian sentiments 
have also been amassed upon this honored theme. Have not all the com- 
binations of words, and varieties of thought, on the subject of Female Ed- 
ucation, been quite exhausted ? Nay, truths, permanent and changeless, 
afford a limitless variety of views to different minds, as does the light 
from the same sun to different eyes; and human faces are not as 
distinctive as are the souls which give them expression. But the 
useful of to-day, may have no need to differ from the useful of yes- 
terday; the world is ever passing through a series of repetitions; 
the same sun that shone upon the glistening tents of Abraham, 
the same stars that watched above the shepherds of Bethlehem, have 
ever since been moving through their daily courses. Generation 
after generation passes on and off the stage of life, through a com- 
mon route of wants and experiences. There must be a constantly 
renewed application of motive and nourishment to the physica] and 
psychical man, The mind that has once imbibed truth or incitement, 
may require it none the less again, neither will it feed alone on dried 
or preserved fruits, but craves the juiciness and freshness of the newly 
plucked, even though but scarcely ripe. It is the latest style, the 
just imported, the to-days’ paper that are most eagerly called for, 
even though the old were better, or the same. The world is begirdled 
with labels of Vew, which reappearing in its revolution, dupe the rest- 
less expectant. Thus the o/d renewed, is ever attracting the listless 
attention. Valuable and comprehensive as are the teachings of the 
dead, it cannot be doubted that the living multitudes are chiefly 
swayed by their living associates, and are influenced more by the 
repeated than the remembered truths. Then whoso has a thought 
to utter, is not to suppress it, because the like has been spoken 
before. It is thought on the wing, as it were, that attract the obser- 
ver’s eye, and it is the earnestness of the outsending spirit that gives 
it force, it is the arrow shot at the mark that does execution, not the 
random throws, or the residue in the quiver; and soa word that 
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comes with the impulse of strong desire, and urgent feeling to a cer- 
tain aim, accomplishes more than many generalities or reserved pow- 
ers. Then let the earnest conviction of the importance of the sub- 
_ject and of its high claims to repeated consideration, be a sufficient 
apology for the appearance of another treatise on the object and 
means of Woman’s Mental Education. There is manifestly a contin- 
uous progress in public opinion, in regard to the propriety of affording 
to woman, éducational opportunities, but these increasing efforts lack 
a fixed aim ; these enlarging views want system. Both parents and— 
their daughters, in determining the kind and degree of intellectual 
discipline desirable for the young lady, are controlled more gener- 
ally by custom than principle. Without a common and distinct 
object there can be among educators of youth, no unity of plan or 
appropriateness of means. What result might be expected from the 
agriculturist who should sow and plant at hap-hazard, with the desire 
of cultivating the earth, but with no specific harvest in view, or 
knowledge of the proper means for obtaining one ; or from a mechan- 
ist who should take into his hands a set of tools, and proceed to use 
them, without deciding upon any particular piece of furniture to be 
manufactured ? Successful effort must have its appropriate object, and 
especialty is this true in the sphere of intellectual action. It were 
+ acknowledged folly to experiment blindly with the mortal life, or 
make fashion the only umpire on the treatment of the body, but mad- 
ness it is to trifle with the immortal part. In all the pursuits of this 
hurrying world, is there another object so momentous as the direction 
of human spirits? Seriously, is it so? Then let us give earnest 
heed, and look carefully here, for if we err in the foundation truth, 
vain is the superstructure. We conceive the ultimate object in the 
education of a rational being, to be wholly independent of dis- 
tinction of sez, or any occupation or circumstances in life: all these 
must essentially modify the means, but the end is invariable, fixed to 
the throne of God. But let us look back to’ the beginning of being, 
before we trace its course. In the beginning God created the Heavens 
and the earth. This great earth, whose summits surpass our reach, 
whose depths underlie our soundings; which is wonderful above 
finite comprehension, though good in the sight of its Author, was not 
in His image. It came from the Creative hand, bearing the impress 
of that spiritual type to which its manifestations correspond ; it was 
the material symbol or index to the attributes of Deity ; by displays 
of power and skill, pointing to Omnipotence, Omniscience ; giving by 
form and color, emblems of ideal beauty, and by harmonious sounds, 
echoes from the perfect harmony of God. All was characteristic of 
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its Author, yet not in His image; as the book resembles not its writer, 
or the temple its builder; but man was born of God, not as a sym- 
bol, but a living spirit ; not merely to display the wisdom of the Creator, 
but to be wise; not as a work, but a worker; not simply the expression of 
thought, but a thinker ; not as the effect of moral perfection, but 
with capability of being morally perfect. Man was in the image of 
God, and the living spirit breathed from the divine breath, was life, 
with no power of ceasing to be. All the faculties of the human soul 
were reflected from the attributes of Deity, but these human tastes 
and faculties, could find their true objects and vital nourishment, only 
in that which is suited to their nature, the one source; and as the 
created, the finite, might not comprehend the Self-existent, the Infi- 
nite, types and symbols of the spiritual, were granted in matter, mys- 
teries inviting solution, the material for the exercise of the beginning 
powers; and as a medium of communication between mind and the 
natural world, was formed the human body. Thus the spirit through 
all its channels was to be led to its source; finding no rest, no ulti- 
mate object save in the perfect Whole; and the mind advancing on 
any track of truth, will find it leading to the endless Deity. This is 
not a vain speculation, an outside theory which we have been con- 
templating, but the foundation of all practical rules, the centre from 
which emanates light upon the whole circle of human relations. Are 
not these truths great and glorious? yet may they not be reflected 
in a dew-drop as it were, in the most simple maxims, wherein a way- 
faring man need not err? 2 

Since God is the Author and true aim of every faculty of our 
being, there can be no state or act of that being disconnected with 
obligation to Him; and as by the Laws of our Constitution, every 
faculty is strengthened by proper exercise, and the object of its exer- 
cise is infinite, it can never have glorified God to its fullest capacity. 
There is no limit, for the seeming limit of the present, is constantly 
receding to find the boundary of the boundless eternity. Have we 
come in our search to a foundation truth? Then even at the risk of 
tediousness let us linger and look at it again, for every pillar in this 
little fabric of thought, must rest upon it. We have not considered 
as the basis, what should be the object in the education of woman, in 
distinction from man; of this or that class in society; of the Ameri- 
can, the Asiatic, or the African; but of a human soul. And now 
we will notice the application of these principles, to a few divisions 
of our su!ject, for it spreads into so many branches, that we can by 
no means follow out each to its ultimate buds of thought, or gather 
all the fruit from the larger limbs. 
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First, why and to what extent should woman be mentally educa- 
ted? The Lord is a God of knowledge. ‘His understanding is infi- 
nite. He knows Himself and all the works of His hands. Nothing 
which exists in spirit or matter, nothing that space contains or dura- 
tion bounds, can be unknown to the Infinite One. This attribute in 
the Maker gave to His image the corresponding desire and capability 
of knowing, and placed mysteries all about him, problems inviting 
solution ;—veins of connection lying through every department of 
creation, alluring the mind to follow their rich lines onward, till the 
mine is found which gave them rise. But the incitements to thought 
were by no means all in the outer world. The soul is a mystery to 
itself, and the body to which it is wedded is another unknown. the 
past and future; what depth untried! And more than all, bounding 
all height, depth, length and breadth, is the mystery of Godliness. 
Thus was inquiring thought to becalled into action ; and by nature, Scrip- 
ture, and inward teaching, to be directed through every path of truth, 
up to the Infinite Mind. Where then is the limit of progress? 
When shall the intellect say, “it is enough ?” When shall it stay in 
“ jts course satisfied with the glory it has given to God, in the expansion 
of the powers He created for immortality ? When shall it be satiated 
with draughts from the everlasting fountain of truth? Is it enough 
that a woman may provide for the wants of the body, and care for 
that which perisheth with the using? Enough that she maintain a 
fashionable position in society, and learn her pretty arts of transient 
amusement? Away with such narrow bounds for one a little lower 
than the angels; meet were such reasoning for the worms that crawl 
in dust, So long as woman claims a “ living spirit,” no mortal has a 
right to fix a limit to her intellectual progress, nor may she consider 
her education finished, until she receives a diploma from the great 
Teacher to whom she is responsible. We might argue the impor- 
tance of woman’s mental cultivation from its relation to her happiness 
and usefulness, its powerful bearing upon all the interests of mankind, 
but rather would we search the matter down to its fundamental basis, 
and overreach inferior aims for the ultimate. The deficiency of means 
for female education and the lowness of its standard have resulted 
from an error here. The quantity of mental cultivation has been 
weighed out in the balance of worldly prudence. 

Convenience, Custom, Taste, have been allowed to decide what 
was to be done with the mind, and to “bring it up” at their pleas- 
ure; Religion and rational philosophy have been thrust aside as 
intrusive advisers. - This, we apprehend is the fatal mistake, and we 
would have the truth fully and clearly presented to every understand- 
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ing, that the human soul in inéellect as well as affections is to be 
educated for God, and in view of eternity. 

The degree of woman’s cultivation ought then to be measured only 
by the extent of her capabilities. It is often asserted that learning 
and strength of mind render her homely duties distasteful, and in 
order that woman may keep the place, and do the work for which 
she was intended, she must have her inner eyes put out, lest she dis- 
cover her position. A blind and lame argument truly !_4 There is no 
clashing of purposes with the clear seeing One who created woman, and 
appointed her earthly sphere. By Him was no work assigned to any 
member of his great family which must degrade the worker, and 
thwart his highest good. It is only by the light of religion that we 
discover the true dignity and influence of every needful service. 
Man has made artificial wants, and laid heavy burdens upon the min- 
isters of his pleasure; but whatever is really conducive to the health, 
happiness and good of the family circle, is worthy of the care and 
effort of an angel even. How can a well balanced judgment, clear 
perception, correct taste and practical imagination, make one less 
competent to perform the duties of a seamstress, nursery maid, or 
cook? Let the mind be sufficiently expanded to see the relations 
of all life's duties, as they lie in His mind whose thoughts are not as 
our thoughts, and it will put nobility on the office of the hands and 
the feet, instead of saying, “I have no need of you.” 

The muscles do not move without the mind’s impulses, nor these 
without the heart: it is the inward state which either honors or dis- 


‘ honors the labor and the laborer. The stigma that has fallen upon 


literary ladies, has arisen in part from a one-sided, imperfect educa- 
tion. Often when the mind has been opened to the attractions of 
Science and Esthetics, it has yielded to the delightful impulse, and 
gone forth to its partial gleanings, forgetting that all the wants of 
human nature could not thus be satisfied. Such persons have taken 
false and limited views of the object of life. They have contemned 
and thrown into disrepute, the humble offices of feeding and clothing 
the body, of dealing with every day realities. Alas! they have for- 
gotten that God thought it not beneath His honor, not only to order 
bodies which might be fitting receptacles for His souls, but that He 
Himself entered into all the minutiz of tissue and formation. He 
not only purposed that the earth should be clad in becoming vest- 
ure, but Himself designed the pattern, and determined the shade of 
the leaf for every tree or plant in the universe. Take up a shell and 
trace the beautifully winding lines, the polished curves and exqui- 
sitely blending tints ;—take: another and another. Oh the endless 
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variety of form and color! Multiply these by the species of plants 
and animals. We have entered upon an infinite illustration, and 
must retrace our steps to the beginning, for there is no end. Is it 
possible that a Great intellect could have been employed about things 
too small for the human eye even to see,—that it could have provi- 
ded what every living thing should eat, and where it should live? 
Shameful and profane is it for mortal man or woman to despise what 
a God has hgnored. It is a mistaken and pernicious opinion that true 
education of the whole being can render woman Jess fit for any duty 
whatever that may devolve upon her. It is true, she will not be con- 
tent to expend all her time and energies on the things which perish 
with the using ; but she will strive to modify the foolish customs of 
society ; to bring the exorbitant demands of fashion within the 
realm of reason, and to give to all theclaims upon her, their due 
proportion of regard. 

A miserly life of mere self-improvement is a degraded aim; and, 
enlightened benevolence will find its highest joy in communicating a 
healthful influence to all within its reach. It is in the orbit of home 
that the cultivated intellect must exert its chief power. There it must 
fix the standard of elevated thought and pursuit; and, with a well- 
balanced judgment and refined taste, quietly reign through every 
department. There is no danger here of disagreeable pedantry, of 
officious display of learning; for, what can make one more lowly in 
self-esteem than to get far enough out from shore to see the bound- 
lessness of the ocean of truth, than to ascend high enough to take a 
view of the immensity of the fields of knowledge? It is objected 
that the business of life is with most ladies not of a literary charac- 
ter, and they cannot afford time to thought and study ; therefore, their 
early acquisitions, however extensive, are useless. No true mental 
discipline can possibly be lost ; and, it is especially important to woman 
that by her early training the love of knowledge and the habit of 
regulated thought may be so firmly rooted as to insure a luxurious 
‘ growth, despite all obstacles. The mind that has felt the bewildering 
joy of the “race courses and gymnastics of the intellect,’—that has 
once tasted the sweet rewards which exploring thought brings home,— 
that has seen by the light of religion its relations to God and man,— 
will be progressive, whatever its occupation. The human spirit, the 
material world, the providences and perfections of Deity, are volumes 
that lie open to the most busy and most destitute. It is sad to see 
the mass of women wholly engrossed by things of inferior worth, 
narrowing down the mind to the degrading, laborious service of 
fashion. : 
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There is opportunity for noble thought and action in every God- 
designed sphere of life. The great work of educating devolves chiefly 
upon woman; and, what qualifications are too high for this. We 
would that some truth-teller might ring in the ears of the community, 
so that it should vibrate beyond the auditory nerve, upon the under- 
. standing, the truth, that national character is dependent on the indi- 
viduals which form it; and the individuals receive their style of being 
mainly from their mothers,—a class intrusted with the greatest and 
most momentous work ever committed to mortals. Yet, how many 
a mother can instruct her own children in even the elements of useful 
learning? Can, when her child at eventide sits in her lap, watching 
the round sun going down with his light, or the bright sparks that 
twinkle out in the broad sky, or the fair moon, gliding so silently 
among the light clouds, then fix the beginnings of thought, and 
gratify inquiry, by true stories of the greater and lesser lights? And, 
when that child goes forth to explore its little range of world, hushes 
at the winds’ voices, plays with the soft, lifesome brook, plucks the 
bright flowers and folds them lovingly in his frock, marvels timidly at 
the horned beasts of the field, and springs to catch the singing bird 
that balances high on the leaf-twig ; who can then present to his eager 
mind the truth which it craves, and foster with nicest care the choice 
sensibilities and emotions? And, as the child advances, can explain 
to him more and more the exhaustless picture book of Nature, excit- 
ing to astudy which seems but play, in gathering kindred stones, and 
making family parties with the flowers, and visiting the bird and insect 
homes, to see their summer and winter houses, and what they do for 
a living? Is the mind often thus led to discover for itself the exist- 
ence of systems in Nature, of variety bounded by uniformity, so that 
books shall afterwards be but craved aids in its farther researches ? 
Are the unfolding faculties carefully studied, so that the training with 
delicate but steady hand may adjust their development in harmonious 
proportions? Is the mutual dependence of the soul and body intel- 
ligently regarded, so that neither shall be sacrificed to the other, but 
both be enabled to live together in accordant and helpful partnership ? 
How many, skilled in the science of mind, and taught of God in His 
holy religion, are fitted to cultivate the conscience, plant the principles 
of right action, and guard against the approaches of evil influence ? 
Who can believe that the educator of others has herself no need to 
be educated; and, that there is nothing in the office adapted to call 
forth and stimulate the energies of the mind? Most of the schools 
of our country are under the care of female teachers, especially those 
for this sex. It concerns us, therefore,'to consider what the school is 
Von, 1 No. 4-38. 
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designed to effect, what are the leading defects of our ladies’ schools, 
and how they may be remedied. We do not expect the teacher, or 
any limited period of time, to accomplish the whole work of educa- 
tion; that must go on through the soul’s existence. But, the disci- 
pline of early years, must arouse the whole mind into healthful, har- 
monious action, open for it the great departments of knowledge in 
‘ nature and mind, and develop enough of their system and attractions 
to awaken mental curiosity, and give it direction. Right habits of 
thought are also to be formed and confirmed, for the bud of character 
is being moulded which has only to unfold as it matures. The course 
of study and instruction in our schools should, therefore, be wisely fit- 
ted to secure this great end. But, have they generally been so? 

It is evident that facilities are needed by ladies for more extended 
progress in the various branches of study. How many gentlemen 
would be willing to exchange schools with their sisters? Would give 
up to them the lectures, libraries, and apparatus of Cambridge, Yale, 
and kindred seats, and take, in return, the best advantages we have to 
offer? We would got intimate that precisely the same course is 
desirable for man and woman, or that one should assert a right to 

- every privilege of the other. We have no occasion to discuss the 
question whether ladies require or are capable of the same degree of 
intellectual cultivation as the other sex, this is not to the purpose; we 
have already premised that every soul is accountable to the Creator 
for the use of its own powers, whatever they are, and it is indisputable 
that each can do what he can. What we desire, then, is the best 
instruction for us that can be obtained; libraries, too, such as would 
be of the highest advantage ; also, the aids to scientific study, Astro- 
nomical, Chemical, Mineralogical, &c. Much, we gratefully acknowl- 
edge, is being done to forward the object we are pleading: schools 
are improving their character, and increasing their advantages; still, 
we have not reached our standard. No ladies’ school in New England 
embraces as extended a course of study, or is furnished with as many 
facilities, as are many of its colleges and universities. Moreover, most 
of our richest opportunities are held out of poverty’s reach, and not 
only is tuition disproportionately high, but the wages of those ladies 
who, by teaching, or other labor, would defray this expense, are dis- 
proportionately low. The daughters of the land may well ery, “give 
us money, that we may buy food for the mind.” Among all the dona- 
tions and bequests of the benevolent, how small a proportion is appro- 
priated to the educational aid of woman. The various religious socie- 
ties, the asylums and humane institutions, each have now and then a 
portion. It is well ; we would not take from these. We read of 
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liberal donations to this college and that university, nor ye would we 
covet; well pleased to see others enjoying their rich provision, 
we make our humble courtesy for the crumbs ; but, now comes a large 
bequest from a lady. Surely, she will remember her people ; but, no, 
every dollar goes over their heads to some far-away place, or to an 
already endowed professorship. Strange that the wise and benevolent 
have not long ago perceived that the surest way to elevate mankind 
is to give his mind a higher source, its principles and faculties a right 
foundation and direction in their formative state, and to incite it in 
its subsequent course, by sympathy and exalted companionship. But, 
though the gold is locked up never so tightly, and the philanthropist 
fails to see this worthy object of regard, still the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fullness thereof, and He will use it at His pleasure. 

Secondly. If the means of instruction are to be extended, of course 
girls must remain longer at school; and, with the present system, 
there is frequently too much of hurrying. Many seem to regard, not 
the study itself, but the terminus as the good. It is their great aim 
to get through the course with all possible dispatch; no matter 
whether it embraces much or little, it is the diploma at. the end 
towards which they are eagerly pressing. The nervous energies may 
be overtaxed by constant tension, and a restless goading may destroy 
the healthful buoyancy of youth; the mind may be enfeebled by 
cramming, and lose the power of digestion, no matter; this is the 
necessary wear and tear of the educational process. Much as we feel 
the need of instruction in the higher branches, this thoughtless haste 
in disposing of the means already enjoyed is a far greater evil. The 
parents and friends of the young ladies are frequently more at fault 
than themselves: they may, with difficulty, afford the pecuniary 
means to keep them long at school, and so are anxious to get much 
in little, or, with Yankee shrewdness, they look upon education as @ 
thing to be obtained like gold,—the faster, the better. We would by 
no means speak severely of those ill-judging parents; for, their error 
springs from a lack of information as to the real good of the objects 
of their loving solicitude, and the complacency with which they 
remark that their daughter has graduated at a distinguished seminary, 
is often blind to the fact that that daughter would be far more 
respected by the truly educated, had she carefully thought her way 
through one third of its course. It is, in truth, oftener disgraceful than ‘ 
honorable to finish one’s studies at an early age. It may not be 
desirable for a young lady to continue uninterrupted study for three or 
four years, especially in a boarding-school excluded from the ordinary 
connection with society, and governed by the rules of the little com- 
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monwealth ; rather than testing her capabilities of governing herself 
in all the varying circumstances of life. We would, for the present 
propose, that to our high schools, should be added opportunities for 
one or two years of advanced study as a separate department which 
would be chiefly valued by those who had been out in the world a 
little, trying their powers, and been made to feel the need of a refur- 
nishing for their work. Undue rapidity and superficiality are cetempo- 
rary. 3. Therefore, in this connection, we would speak of the import- 
ance of more thoroughness in study; not more acquaintance with the 
text-books so much, as more thought on the topics suggested by the 
books. 

Let teachers and pupils remember that the first great lesson is, How 
to study, how to use the mysterious faculties within. As the mother 
delights to teach her child how to apply his soft, flexile fingers to 
holding his little cup, and to give him the joyful discovery of what 
his feet are good for, as he first tries them on the floor, so let the 
teacher cause the student to see and feel his own mental faculties, and 
try their strength till he becomes independent of the leading hand, 
and can go alone. Instruction has too often tended to cultivate 
chiefly the memory, instead of inciting to research, and leading the 
mind up, now and then, from the close, narrow view, to prospect 
heights, from which the different parts of the subject may be seen in their 
true proportions, uniting in a whole. We are tempted to dwell long 
on this topic, but must hasten to allude briefly to the class of studies 
claiming attention. 

Probably the course of study generally adopted in our ladies’ 
schools is well selected, and we will mention only those branches 
which are commonly neglected. Perhaps the natural sciences ought 
to take a more prominent place than they have usually occupied. If 
we view the natural world as a medium between us and the Creator, 
it becomes a matter of importance that what He has designed to com- 
municate should be carefully heeded. The world of nature is always 
open to observation, so that woman, though gathering her vegetables 
for dinner, or filling the vases for her parlor, whether observing the 
operation of chemical or philosophical laws in her little world of sight 
and hearing, or scanning the shining firmament as, at the hush of 
evening, she stands at her window, or strolls into the summer garden, 
whether in her wild-wood mountain rambles, or more extended travels for 
sight-seeing, is ever surrounded with mental stimulus and instruction, 
and she who has the keys to the different departments of this world- 
museum may daily gather a new treasure. But, God is to be studied 
still more in his higher work, the human mind. History and other 
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departments of literature, open to us their galleries for observation and 
instruction. Let History be studied philosophically ; as we trace back 
the stream of events, let us pause to see what makes the fall here, the 
winding there, this rapid, or that stagnation.’ History is the tissue 
into which all other studies are woven,—the string for the necklace 
of literary pearls. But,’in this department, we would include the 
near as well as the remote,—the succession of events left behind us 
by every day’s progress ig time. Let us not linger continually among 
the memorials of the dead Past: our hearts should beat in sympathy 
with the living Present. The great disparity between the general 
information of gentlemen and ladies, even among the lower classes, is 
doubtless owing to the difference in their newspaper reading. The 
school girl may be attracted by the worthless story, but is too often 
blind and deaf to all that is acting on the public stage. Political, 
scientific, or religious reports, from abroad or at home, are laid upon 
the table sine die: all these things are to be deferred till school days 
give place to leisure; but, alas, that prospective leisure is often still 
farther removed, and, if it is attained, the habit and tasté for gleaning 
from the newly-reaped fields of Time, are wanting. Whatever habit 
is desirable in the summer or autumn of life, must be sowed in the 
spring. 

The study of belles lettres, too, should share in every school course. 
Who have been the eminent writers in our own or other languages? 
What have they written, and wherein lay their power? What were 
the results of their intellectual work, and by what methods or styles 
did they reveal these results? What is the secret of the charm we 
feel, the control we confess? How have different minds regarded the 
same subject, each from its own stand point, and how would the 
reader regard it? Thus, the study of thought and the various ways 
of conveying it from one body-prisoned spirit to another, is the object 
we contemplate; and, the study of foreign languages has little value — 
except as it lends assistance here. Of course, only a small fraction of 
the world’s library would be comprised within school-study, but we 
repeat that a beginning must be made early of all right habits of 
mind. Ought not a good compendium of English literature to be 
introduced as a part of the course in all our ladies’ schools? This 
properly studied, would be one of the most efficient means for culti- 
vating in the student a nice literary taste and the ability for express- 
ing her own thoughts; but, we would unite with reading, writing and | 
conversation: Not that we would have ladies share in public oratory 
or ostentatious debate,—let them be struck dumb rather than use thus 
their powers of speech; but, thought is seldom clear and well- 
Vou. I, No. 4.—39. 
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defined when there is no attempt to mark it off by words, nor ready 
at command, unless the mind is trained to quickness; then, again, 
of what use to others is our inner self, except as it appears to them? 
If ladies were disciplined in logical reasoning, in literary taste, and 
capable of communicating their own thoughts with ease, clearness, 
and elegant propriety, how immeasurably would their means of radi- 
ating light be increased. We have alluded thus cursorily to a few 
branches which receive less than their propgrtion of regard; but, of 
the whole spirit and manner of the teacher, of all that quickening, 
refining, elevating influence, which should surround and pervade the 
pupil’s mind, the length of this article forbids us to speak, as also of 
the direct effect of religious truth and experience upon the intellect. 
Finally, ladies, we must ourselves be made to see the object of our 
existence, and feel our own wants. We have been too stupid in our 
ignorance, and our brothers have been too well satisfied to let us take 
our own way; but, when we unitedly and strongly present our peti- 
tions for the means of a higher education, they will gladly aid us 
with money and mind, and find, hereafter, in return, a-help more meet, 
With high Christian purpose, let us strive to bring ourselves and our 
sex to that type of womanhood of which the Creator may say, “ It is 


good.” 

















XIII. PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





In the year 1844, a number of citizens of Brooklyn, New York, made 
a successful effort to found, upon a solid and permanent basis, an insti- 
tution of high order, for the education of girls. The following extracts, 
from the articles of association, will sufficiently indicate the objects and 
plan of its formation. 

1. The interest of this Institution shall be vested in the hands of a Board of 
Trustees, consisting of fifteen members, to be chosen out of the number of stock- 
holders. 

2. These Trustees shall be divided into three classes, one of which shall be 
chosen every year; so that each shall hold his place for three years. 

3. The Trustees shall choose their own officers, and make their own by-laws, 
and should any vacancy occur, they may supply the same, until the next ensuing 
annual election. 

4. It shall be the duty of the Trustees to submit to the stockholders, at the time 
of each annual election, a report of the state of the Institution and its finances, 
with an inventory of its property. 

The Association was incorporated in 1845, and in the same year A. 
Crittenden, A. M., who had been for twenty years the efficient and suc- 
cessful Principal of the Albany Female Academy, assumed its charge. 
Two substantial brick buildings were erected—the main one, in which 
were all the school apartments, was about 75 feet by 100 feet and four 
stories high: the other, devoted to the accommodation of pupils from 
abroad, being about fifty feet square and of a similar height. These 
were completed and formally dedicated on the 4th day of May, 1846. 

In relation to the situation and objects of the Institution, Rev Dr. 
Sprague, D. D., of Albany, who delivered an address on this occasion, 
made use of the following language :— 

If we were ignorant of the purpose for which this edifice has been erected, and 
were left to conjecture it from the beauty of its situation, the elegance of its struc- 
ture, or the extent and variety of its accommodations, we should certainly conclude 
that it ought to be some purpose of great moment; for it would seem incon- 
gruous that both nature and art should thus be laid under contribution in honor 
of any thing that docs not deserve to be honored. Nor should we have reason to 
be disappointed, when the secret came out that this building is to be devoted 
exclusively to the interests of education. No, there is nothing here, within or 
around—nothing in these extensive apartments or these convenient arrangements 
—nothing in the bright heavens arching this eminence—nothing in the surround- 
ing ocean, now whitened with sails and teeming with life, and now receiving into 
its bosom the glorious sun—nothing in this spot so quiet that the weary spirit 
might well come hither to rest and breathe, while yet it is almost embosomed in one 
of the largest cities upon earth—I say there is nothing in all this but what is in 
admirable harmony with the purpose for which this building has been erected. 
May the commanding eminence which it occupies, lifting it towards the fountains 
of natural light, prove emblematical of its yet loftier intellectual and moral posi- 
on elevating it into communion with the fountain of all spiritual light and 
blessing ! 
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To what extent these anticipations have been realized will appear 
from the following extracts. In their second annual report to the stock- 
holders, the Trustees say, 

The enterprise can no longer be considered an experiment. The Academy, ig 
is believed, is now firmly established ; and the Trustees would the 
stockholders on the decided evidence of usefulness which the Institution has 
already furnished, and the promise which it gives of future and permanent bene- 
fit to our community. 

We have now an Academy which will compare most favorably with any other 

ion of a similar kind in the . With an income sufficient to meet 


t success of the Brooklyn Female Academy, 
opinion and support of a liberal and enlightened community. 
was felt by the Cary that unavoidable aoa we 
pupi teachers could be put into right positions, 
pupils could receive that quiet and orderly instruction, whieh the pat- 
itution, notwithstanding all these impediments, would naturally 
have the unalloyed satisfaction of knowing that the work was done, and 
; the most gratifying results have been achieved; a mild, efficient, 
paternal government has been established and uniformly maintained. 

The reputation of the Academy for good government, ample means, and thor- 

i has been continually growing up, silently but surely gaining the 
confidence of the community, till its good name is known, not only throughout our 
land, but in distant countries. 

In of this statement, we are able to enumerate among the 1520 pupils 

i sought the advantages of an education here, the representatives of 19 
different States of our Union, the Canadas, St. Thomas, Trinidad, Cuba, Bermuda, 
the Sandwich Islands, and England. é 

The foregoing extracts sufficiently indicate the objects, progress, and 
success of this Institute, for the first five years. It continued to increase 
in favor until 1853, when its revenue, from tuition alone, amounted to 
$20,000 per annum, and its number of pupils to six hundred, in daily 
attendance. On the first morning of that year, the larger building with 
all its contents, including the large and well selected library, scientific 
apparatus and cabinets, was entirely destroyed by fire. But a calamity 
so sudden and disastrous even as this, did not interrupt the operations 
of the school for a single hour. Through the energy and promptness 
of the Principal, it was at once established in the neighboring rooms of 
the Brooklyn Institute, the use of which was tendered while the flames 
were yet raging. 

Within three days after this disaster, Mrs. Harriet L. Packer, ad- 
dressed a note to the Trustees of the Brooklyn Female Academy, in 
which she stated that her late husband, William S. Packer, had enter- 
tained the purpose of “devoting a sum toward the establishment of an In- 
stitution for the education of Youth. It was her desire, as his represen- 
tative, to carry out his wishes.” The recent destruction of the building 
of the Female Academy, by fire, offered her an opportunity which she 
was glad to embrace. “What I contemplate in this,” she writes, “is 
to apply $65,000 of Mr. Packer’s property, to the erection of an Insti- 
tution for the education of my own sex in the higher branches of Lit- 
erature, in lieu of that now known as the Brooklyn Female Academy.” 
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In answer to tnis proposition the Trustees resolved to dissolve the cor- 
poration of the Brooklyn Female Academy, and the consent of the cor- 
_porators was obtained for the transfer of their interest to a school for 
boys, which is now in successful operation, under the title of the “ Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute.” 

Application was made and granted for the incorporation of an Acad- 
emy for girls, under the name of the Packer Cotteciate LystTiTUTE. 

In a subsequent letter, after expressing her heartfelt thanks for the 
honor bestowed on the memory of her husband in giving the Institution 
his name, Mrs. Packer, to enable the Trustees to erect a building “with 
accommodations sufficiently ample to provide for the realization of our 
most sanguine hopes,” “and in a style and general appearance which 
should be a token or pledge of the refined and elevated influences to be 
found within its walls,” adds $20,000 to her former donation, making the 
whole sum $85,000. 

Immediate measures were taken for the erection of such a building, 
and on the first of September, 1854, the edifice was completed and 
opened for the reception of its pupils, with appropriate ceremonies, and 
an address by Rev. Francis Vinton, D. D. 





Fig. 4. Enraxance Hatt. 


The present building is more than a third larger than the former, and 
with its grounds and boarding establishment attached, its cost is esti- 
mated at $150,000. It contains a chapel, of the Gothic style, which 
will seat one thousand persons, where the pupils assemble daily for 
religious exercises, and weekly for the reading of composition. 
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Also, a commodious lecture room communicating with a laboratory, 
which may be regarded as a model, both in completené@ss and conven- 
ience of arrangement, for the exhibition of all the phenomena of mod- 
ern Chemistry. 

It has a cabinet which already contains many rare specimens in every 
department of Natural History, and which is continually adding to its 
valuable collection. 

Attached to the building is a tower, resting upon a deep foundation, 
constructed at a great expense, for the support of a telescope. This is 
surmounted bya revolving dome, and efforts are now being made for 
the purchase of a superior achromatic instrument, to be equatorially 
mounted and provided with clock work, &c. 

The entire building is thoroughly warmed by steam, and every room 
is ventilated by flues carried up in the inner walls. 

The Institution has in its possession the largest planetarium in the 
country, and other astronomical apparatus. 

Ample arrangements are made for an extensive library for the use of 
the students. 

A large room, lighted from above, is provided for the drawing and 
painting classes, and every facility furnished. 

There is a gymnasium fitted up in the building, with the usual 
apparatus. 

The grounds, which are extensive, are laid out with care, and adorned 
with plants and shrubs, a portion of them being designed for the use of 
the botanical classes. 

The plan of the school embraces a system of study in which pupils 
are advanced according to their proficiency ; and diplomas are awarded 
to those who have completed the prescribed course. 

The Institution is divided into three Departments, termed the prepar- 
atory, academic, and collegiate, which are again divided into 12 sec- 
tions, each under the care of its own teacher. Besides these teachers, 
there are 12 other instructors in the various branches, making the whole 
number of teachers 24. 

The Natural Sciences, Languages, and Composition, form each a 
separate department, under the care of its own professor. 

The government of the school is strictly parental. It is like the inter- 
course of the home circle. 

More than four hundred have completed its entire course and received 
its Diploma, while those who have pursued a partial course are num- 
bered by thousands. Many of them are scattered over our country 
as teachers, and some are in the missionary field. 

It should be mentioned that the endowment of this school, by its lib- 
eral patron, was made on thé express condition that all profits arising 
therefrom should be faithfully applied to its further improvement, and 
for enlarging and increasing its facilities for instruction. 

An Institution established on such a broad and firm basis, promises, 
for the future, the largest and most permanent usefulness. 























XIV. A CHAPTER* IN THE HISTORY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 





In the autumn of 1834, Rev. Charles Brooks, pastor of a church in 
Hingham, commenced his labors in behalf of common schools, and parti- 
cularly of the establishment of a state system of supervision, and of a Nor- 
mal School. Mr. Brooks had become interested in these features of a 
system of public education during a visit to Europe, and from an oppor- 
tunity of becoming well acquainted with the details of the Prussian 
system, in conversation with Dr. Julius, who was his companion across 
the Atlantic, during his voyage home, when the latter gentleman was 
on his visit to this country on a commission from the Government of Prus- 
sia, to examine into our system of prison discipline. As will be seen 
hereafter, that visit was twice blessed—it helped, by disseminating a 
knowledge of our improvements in prisons, and our amelioration of the 
criminal code, to advance the cause of humanity in Europe, and make 
known among our statesmen and educators the progress which had been 
made in Germany in the means and agencies of popular education. Mr. 
Brooks’ first public effort was on the 3d of December, 1835, in a thanks- 
giving address to his people, in which he gave a sketch of the Prussian 
system of education, and proposed the holding a series of conventions of 
the friends of common schools to agitate the subject of establishing a 
Normal School in the old colony. The first of these conventions was 
held on the 7th of December, 1836, and continued in session two days. 
This was followed by a second, at Hingham, on the 11th; at Duxbury, 
on the 18th; at New Bedford, on the 2ist and 23d; at Fair Haven, on 
the 23d; and at East Bridgewater, on the 24th and 25th of the same 
month. Mr. Brooks continued his labors in the county in the autumn and 
winter following, sometimes before conventions, and sometimes by his in- 
dividual appointment. He was at Kingston on the 16th of January, 
18373 at South Hingham, February 4th; at Quincy, February 21st; at 
Dunbury, May 10th; at Hansen, July 9th; at Plymouth, October 24th; 
and at Weymouth, November 5th. 

The labors of this gentleman were not confined to the old colony, or 
even to the State of Massachusetts. In the course of the same year he 
lectured at Northampton, Springfield, Deerfield, Boston, Middleborough, 
and ether places in Massachusetts, in 1836 and 1837, and particularly in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives on the 18th and 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1837, during the memorable session of the Legislature, in which the 
Board of Education was instituted; and on the 28th of January, 1838, 
during the no less memorable session, by which the first appropriation in 
behalf of Normal Schools was made. His theme every where was the 


* From Barnard’s “‘ Normal Schools and other Institutions, Agercies and Means designed for 
the professional Education of teachers. Part I. United States. Part II. Europe.” 8. Cow- 
perthwait & Co. Philadelphia. 
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Teacher—* As is the Teacher, so is the School,”—and the aim of all his 
discourses was to induce individuals and legislatures to establish Normal 
Schools and other agencies for improving the qualifications and the pecu- 
niary and social condition of the teacher, as the source of all other improve- 
ments in popular education. His facts and illustrations were drawn from 
the experience of Prussia and Holland. Mr. Brooks closed his active 
labors in this cause in Massachusetts after he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the Board of Education established, and the first Normal School 
opened ; but not until he had made a powerful effort to get one of these 
institutions located in Plymouth county, by means of the educational con- 
vention held at Hanover, on the 3d of September, 1838, which was graced 
by the presence and address of several of the most distinguished public 
men in the commonwealth. After noticing the proceedings of that con- 
vention, we will return to our narrative. 

Ata meeting of the “Plymouth County Association for the Improve- 
ment of Common Schools,” held at. Hanover, September 3d, 1838, the 
question of a Normal School in Plymouth County was discussed by an 
array of distinguished men, such as the cause has seldom brought together - 
in this country. The following notice of the proceedings is abridged 
from the Hingham Patriot. After an address by Mr. Mann, Secretary of 
the Board of Education, on “Special Preparation, a Pre-requisite to 
Teaching,” Rev. Mr, Brooks, of Hingham, introduced a resolution approv- 
ing of a plan, proposed by a committee of the Association, to raise in the 
several towns in the county a sum sufficient to provide a building, fix- 
tures, and apparatus, in order to secure the location of one of the three 
Normal Schools which the Board proposed to establish in Plymouth 
county. Mr. Brooks excused himself from advocating the resolufion, in- 
asmuch as he had reiterated his views on the subject in every town in 
the county, and published them in two addresses through the press ; he 
therefore gave way to ftiends from abroad, who had come with strong 
hands and warm hearts to aid in the holy work. : 

Mr. Ichabod Morton, of Plymouth, who had, two years before, out of a 
large heart, and small resources, offered to meet one tenth of the ex- 
pense of the enterprise, advocated the raising up better teachers, who, 
by a Christian education, could carry the happiness of childhood fresh and 
whole through life. 

Mr. Rantoul, of Gloucester, thought a reformation in our common 
schools was exceedingly needed, and this change for the better could only 
be effected by better teachers, well paid, and permanently employed. 

Rev. George Putnam, of Roxburg:— 


* For himself he saw no objection to the establishment of Normal Schools. 
But perhaps some might,say, there was no need of special preparation for a 
teacher. ‘To this opinion he must emphatically object. If there be any depart- 
ment for the able and proper performance of whose duties special instruction 
be. absolutely poneeraty it is that of the educator. He said he had once kept 
school, and with tolerable acceptance, he believed, to his employers, but though 
just from selieg. he found himself deficient in the very first steps of elementary 
Leowledge. e had studied all the mathematics required at Cambridge, but 
he did not know how to come at a young mind so as successfully to teach enu- 
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meration. He had studied the classics; but he could not teach a boy how to 
construct a simple ish paragraph. He found himself wanting in that high- 
est of arts, the art o simplifying difficult things so that children can rasp 
them. He therefore, from his own experience, ventured to say, that no libe 
profession so comes short of its objects as that of the schoolmaster. Few, 
very few, apprehend its difficulties. To know how to enter the child’s soul, and 
when there to know what to do, is knowledge but.by few, and if there 
be a province in which specific preparation be necessary it is this; and this 
very preparation is what Normal Schools promise to confer. We want no law 
schools, or any higher schools or coll at this time,so much as we want 
seminaries, to unfold the young minds of this community. Another objection 
might be with some, that a Normal School in Plymouth County was some trick 
of the rich to get advantage of the poor. He ably refuted this objection. He 
said it happened to have a directly opposite tendency. It was to be a free 
school ; free in tuition and open to the poorest of the poor. It would eminently 
benefit the poor. The rich would not go to it except where a great love of 
teaching actuated a rich young person. On the other hand it would be a free 
school where a very superior education would be furnished gratis to any one 
who wished to become a teacher in the county. Another objection might be felt 
by some, viz., that it may tend to raise the wages of ourteachers. To this he 
replied, that females might become teachers to a wider extent than now. It 
would, moreover, raise common schools to be the best schools in the commu- 
nity; and when they had become the best schools, as they should be, then the 
money now spent in private schools would be turned in to the public ones, as 
in the Latin School at Boston, and higher wages could be given without any 
additional burden on our towns. He asked why should not the great mass of 
the pare have the best schools? Why should not talent and money be ex- 
pended on town schools as well as on academies and colleges? Let the town 
schools be made as good as to force all parents, from mere selfishness, to send 
their children. Let all our young people come together, as republicans a 
find common pathies, and move by acommon set of nerves. The No 
School, while it opens infinite advantages to the poor, will lessen their burdens 
and elevate them to knowledge and influence.’ 


Hon. John Quincy Adams :— 

‘“* He had examined the subject of late, and he thought the movements in this 
eounty by the friends of education had been deliberate and wise and Christian; 
and he thought the =. contemplated by the very important resolution before the 
——- could not but find favor with every one who would examine and com- 
saree it. All accounts concur in stating a deficiency of competent teachers. 

e said, when he came to that meeting, he had objections to the plan rising 
in his mind; but those objections had been met and so clearly answered, that 
he now was convinced of the wisdom and forecast of the project, and that it 
aimed at the best interests of this community. Under this head, and alluding 
to his views, he said, the original settlers of New England were the first people 
on the face of the globe who undertook to say that all children should be edu- 
cated. On this our democracy has been founded, Our town schools, and 
town meetings, have been our stronghold in this point; and our efforts now are 
to second those of otir pious ancestors. Some kingdoms of Europe have been 
justly praised for their patronage of elementary instruction, but they were only 
following our early example. Our old system has made us an enlightened people, 
and I feared that the Normal School system was to subvert the old system, 
take the power from the towns.and put it into the state, and overturn the old demo- 
cratic principle of sustaining the schools by a tax on property; but, I am happy 
to find that this is not its aim or wish; but on the contrary, it is accordant to 
all the old maxims, and would elevate the town schools to the new wants of a 
growing community. He said, he ee of other objections, but they were 
so faint as to have faded out of his mind. We see monarchs expending vast 
sums, establishing Normal Schools through their realms, and sparing no pains 
to convey knowledge and efficiency to all the children of their poorest subjects. 
Shall we be sabdene ty Kings? Shall monarchies steal a march on republics in 
the patronage of that education on which a republic is based? On this great 
end glorious cause let us expend freely, yes, more freely than on any other. 
There was a usage, he added, in the ancient republic of Sparta, which now 
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decurred to him, and which filled his mind with this pleasing idea, viz., that 
these endeavors of ours for the fit education of all our children would be the 
means of raising up a generation around us which would be superior to our- 
selves. The usage alluded to was this: the inhabitants of the city on a certain 
day collected together and marched in procession; ee eee into 
three companies; the old, the middle-aged, and the young. hen assembled 
for the sports and exercises, a dramatic scene was introduced, and the three 
mp we had each a speaker; and Plutarch gives the form of phraseology used 
the several addresses on the occasion. The old men speak first; and ad- 
dressing those beneath them in age, say,— 
“ We have been in days of old 
Wise, generous, brave, and bold.’ 
Then come the middle-aged, and casting a triumphant Jook at their seniors, 
say to them,— 
“ That which in days of yore ye were, 
We, at the present moment, are.” 
Last march forth the children, and looking bravely upon both companies who 
had spoken, they shout forth thus :— 


“ Hereafter at our country’s call, 
We promise to surpass you all.” 


Hon. Daniel: Webster :— 


“ He was anxious to concur with others in aid of the project. The uliimate 
aim was to elevate and improve the primary schools; and to secure-competent 
instruction to every child which should be born. No object is greater than 

is; the means, the forms and agents are each and all important. He ex- 
pressed his obligation to town schools, and paid a tribute to their worth, con- 
sidering them the foundation of our social and political system. He said he 
would gladly bear his part of the expense. The town schools need improve- 
ment; for if they are no better now than when he attended them, they are in- 
sufficient to the wants of the present day. They have, till lately, been over- 
looked by men who should have Coneiheved | them. He rejoiced at the noble efforts 
here e of late, and hoped they might be crowned with entire success. * * 
It has become the fashion to teach every thing through the press. Conversation, 
so valued in ancient Greece, is overlooked and neglected; whereas it is the 
richest source of culture. e teach too much by manuals, too little by direct 
intercourse with the pe il’s mind; we have too much of words, too little of 
things. Take any o' the common departments, how little do we really know 
of the practical detail say. geology. It istaught by books. It should be taught 
by excursions in the fields. So of other things. e begin with the abstracts, 
and know little of the detail of facts; we deal in generals, and go not to particu- 
lars; we with the representative, leaving out the constituents. Teachers 
should teach things. It is a reproach that the public schools are not superior 
to the private. If I had as many sons as old Priam, I would send them all to 
the lic schools. The private schools have injured, in this respect, the pub- 
lic; they have impoverished them. They who should be in them are with- 
drawn ; and like so many uniform companies taken out of the general militia, 
those left behind are none the better. This plan of a Normal School in 
Plymouth County is designed to elevate our common schools, and thus to carry 
out the noble ideas of our pilgrim fathers. There is growing need that this be 
done. But there is a larger view yet. Every man and every woman, every 
brother and every sister, is a teacher.t Parents are eminently teachers. Every 
man has an interest in the community, and helps his share to shape it. Now, 
if Normal Schools are to teach teachers, they enlist this interest on the right 
side; they make parents and all who any way influence childhood competent to 
their high office. The good which these Seminaries are thus to spread through 
the community is incalculable. They will turn all the noblest enthusiasm of 
the land into the holy channel of knowledge and virtue. Now, if our Plymouth 
school succeeds, they will go up in every part of the state, and who then can 
ps the exalted character which they may finally create among us? In 
families there will be better teaching, and the effect will be felt throughout 
society. This effort thus far has done good. It has raised in many minds a 
clear conviction of the importance of competent teachers; and a clear benefit 
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to follow this will be, to raise the estimation in which teachers should be held. 
He hoped that this course of policy would raise, even beyond what we expected, 
the standard of elementary instruction. He considered the cost very slight. 
It can not come into any ents mind as an objection. If it be an experi- 
ment, it is a noble one, and should be tried.” 


(Mr. Webster has always stood out a bold and eloquent advocate of 
common schools. In his centennial address at Plymouth, in 1822, he paid 


the following noble tribute to the policy of New England in this 
respect :— 

“In this particular, New England may be allowed to claim, I think, a merit 
of a peculiar character. She early adopted and has constantly maintained the 
principle, that it is the undoubted right, and the bounden duty of government, 
to provide for the instruction of all youth. That which is elsewhere left to 
chance, or to charity, we secure by law. For the purpose of public instruction, 
we hold every man subject to taxation in proportion to his property, and we 
look not to the question, whether he himself hate, or have not, children to be 
benefited by the education for which he pays. ‘We regard it as a wise and 
liberal system of police, by which property; and life, and the peace of society 
are secured. We seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the 
code, by inspiring a salutary and conservative principle of virtue and of knowl- 
edge in an early age. e hope to excite a feeling of respectability, and a 
sense of character, by enlarging the capacity, and increasing the sphere of in- 
tellectual enjoyment. By general instruction, we seek, as far as possible, to 
purify the whole moral atmosphere; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and 
to turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of the 
law, and the denunciations of religion, against immorality and crime. We 
—_ for a security, beyond the law, and above the law, in the prevalence of 
enlightened and well-principled moral sentiment. We hope to continue and 
prolong the time, when, in the villages and farm-houses of New England, there 
may be undisturbed sleep within unbarred doors. And knowing that our 

vernment rests directly on the public will, that we may preserve it, we en- 

eavor to give a safe and proper direction to that public will. We do not, 
indeed, expect all men to philosophers or statesmen; but we confidently 
trust, and our expectation of the duration of our system of government rests on 
that trust, that by the diffusion of general knowledge and good and virtuous 
sentiments, the political fabric may be secure, as well against open violence 
and overthrow, as against the slow but sure undermining of licentiousness.” 


In a speech delivered at Madison, Indiana, after congratulating the 
people of the state on the attention they had paid to common school 
education, Mr. Webster adds :— 


“ Among the planets in the sky of New England—the burning lights, which 
throw intelligence and happiness on her people—the first and most brilliant is her 
system of common schools. I congratulate myself that my first speech on entering 
public life was in their behalf. Education, to accomplish the ends of good govern- 
ment, should be universally diffused. Open the doors of the school-house to all the 
children of the land. Let no man have the excuse of poverty for not educating his 
own offspring. Place the means of education within his reach, and if they remain 
in ignorance, be it his own reproach. If one object of the expenditure of your 
revenue be protection against crime, you could not devise a better or cheaper means 
of obtaining it. Other nations nel: their money in providing means for its detee- 
tion and punishment, but it is for the principles of our government to provide for its 
never occurring. The onélacts by coercion, the other by prevention. On the diffu- 
sion of education among the people rests the preservation and perpetuation of our 
free institutions. I apprehend no danger to our country from a foreign foe. The 
prospect of a war with any powerful nation is too remote to be a matter of calcula- 
tion. Besides, there is no nation on earth powerful enough to accomplish our over- 
throw. Our destruction, should it come at all, will be from another quarter. From 
the inattention of the people to the concerns of their government—from their care- 
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leasness and negligence—I must confess that I do apprehend some danger. I fear 
that they may place too implicit a confidence in their public servants, and fail pro- 
to serutinize their conduct,;—that in this way they may be made the 
So aed Gagy il be vaghens=pive tates tho emann 06 dansding Goa entun 
means 
and they will apply the remedy.””] . 
Rev. Dr. Robbins remarked— 


“ As the offer of the Normal LS Saye worn emer apr ah hee apna 
that “ mother of us all,” he hoped that the descendants of the pilgrims wo d 
sustain the exalted character of their fathers; and, as in times past, so now, 
go forward in improvements which are to elevate and bless all coming gene- 


The object of the Convention was attained. One of the three Normal 
Schools which the Board had decided to establish out of the donation of 
$10,000, by Mr. Dwight, and the appropriation of the same sum by the 
state, placed at their disposal, was located at Bridgewater, in Plymouth 
County. 

A previous convention in Plymouth County, at Halifax, on the 24th of 
January, 1837, had adopted a petition to the Legislature, drawn up by 
the Rev. Charles Brooks,* asking for the Establishment of a Board of 
Education, and a Teachers’ Seminary ; and in the same year, the Direc- 
tors of the American Institute of Instruction presented a memorial on the 
same subject, drawn up by George B. Emerson, of Boston. The Board 
of Education was established in that year, and the Normal School in the 
year following. 





* Although not directly connected with the history of Normal Schools in Massachusetts, it 
may be mentioned in this place, that no individual in the whole country has done more to 
arouse the public mind of New England to the importance of Normal Schools, and to some 
extent, the leading minds of some other states, than the Rev. Charles Brooks. He lectured be- 
fore the Legislature of New Hampshire, by their request, at Concord, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
of June, 1837 and 1838, and again in 1845, and in the former year at Keene, Portsmouth, Concord, 
and Nashua; before the Legislature of Vermont, in 1847, and at several other points in that 
state ; before the State Convention of the friends of education at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
November, 1888; before the Legislature of New Jersey, March 13, 1839; at Philadelphia about 
the same time; and at Providence in 1838, during the struggle which ended in the re-organiza- 
tion of the public schools of that city, and at a later period, when the establishment of the Pub- 
lic High School was in jeopardy. On one of these visits, Mr. Brooks delivered eight addresses 
im seven days. These, however, are not all the times and places in which we have met with 
notices of his labors and addresses in behalf of his favorite subject. Although his labors, every 
where, in his own country and out of it, in his own state and out of it, were gratuitous, he did 
not escape the assaults of the newspapers. In one of these, he was represented as “Captain 
Brooks,” with ferule in hand, at the head of a troop of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
marching for a Normal School in the clouds. 


+ Mr. Emerson commenced his career as a teacher, in a district school, and before opening 
his private school for young ladies, he was principal of the English High School, in Boston, 
on its first establishment, in 1821. Under his immediate direction, Colburn’s “ First Lessons 
in Intellectual Arithmetic,” printed on separate sheets for this gurpose, were first tested, and 
the deficiencies ascertained in the classes of this school. If Mr. Emerson had rendered no 
other service to the cause of educational improvement in this country, than to have success- 
fully organized the First Public English High School, and have assisted in perfecting the ‘‘ First 
Lessons,” he would be entitled to a large measure of the gratitude of teachers and the public 
generally. 























XY. IDIOTS AND INSTITUTIONS FOR THEIR TRAINING. 


BY L. P. BROCKETT, M.D., HARTFORD, CONN. 





Ir was not until the early part of the present century that the con- 
dition of the idiot began to attract the attention of the humane. The 
celebrated surgeon and philosopher, Itard, at Paris, foiled in his 
attempt to demonstrate his sensational theory by the idiocy of his 
subject, the famous Savage of Aveyron, was led to consider the possi- 
bility of instructing a class hitherto considered hopeless. Being, how- 
ever, advanced in years, and suffering from the disease which finally 
terminated his life, Itard felt that his plans must be committed to 
younger hands for execution ; his choice fell upon Dr. Edward Seguin, 
a favorite pupil of his, and the subsequent history of this noble phil- 
anthropic movement has demonstrated the wisdom of that choice. Dr. 
Seguin possessed an inextinguishable love for his race, indomitable 
perseverance, a highly cultivated intellect, and a rare degree of execu- 
tive talent. There were many difficulties to be surmounted, many 
obstacles to be overcome, ere the first step could be taken ; but, before 
his youthful ardor and enthusiasm, doubts vanished, difficulties disap- 
peared, the thick veil which had enshrouded the mind of the idiot 
was rent asunder, and these innocent but hapless creatures were res- 
cued from the doom of a life of utter vacuity. 

As in other works of philanthropy, so in this, other laborers were 
ready at once to enter into the harvest. To some of these, undoubt- 
edly, belongs the praise of originating modes of instruction which 
subsequent experience has proved successful. Among the early pio- 
neers in the cause of the idiot, the names of Belhomme, Ferrus, Fal- 
ret, Voisin, and Vallee, are deserving of special honor, as having con- 
tributed, in various ways, to its success. 

Though something had been accomplished in the way of instruct- 
ing individual cases, it was not till 1838, that a school for idiots was 
established which could be regarded as successful. In 1842, a por- 
tion of the Bicetre, one of the great hospitals for the insane, was set 
apart for their instruction, and Dr. Seguin was appointed director. He 
remained in this position for a time; but, subsequently, established a 


private institution for idiots in Paris. 
Vor. I, No. 4.—40. 
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It was during this period that he prepared his work on Idiocy, 
“ Traitement moral, hygiene et Education des Idiots ;” a work which 
entitles its author to rank with the first professional minds of the day. 
In his definitions, his classification, his diagnosis, and, above all, in his 
plans for the treatment and instruction of idiots, he exhibits so 
thorough a mastery of his subject, such philosophical views, and such 
admirable tact, that his treatise is invaluable as a manuai to all who 
may undertake similar labors. In consequence of the revolution of 
1848, in France, Dr. Seguin came to this country, and is now con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania School for Idiots, at Germantown. 

The success of Dr. Seguin and his co-laborers, at Paris, stimulated 
the philanthropic in other countries of Europe to attempt similar insti- 
tutions. Of these, that established at Berlin, in 1842, under the 
direction of M. Saegert, has been most successful. Our reports of 
this Institution are not very late, but it is still, we believe, in a pros- 
perous condition. M. Saegert seems to possess, in a very high degree, 
that genial temper so necessary for the successful training of this 
unfortunate class. 

Contemporaneously with the organization of the school for idiots, 
at Berlin, the attention of the benevolent was called to a class of 
imbeciles, hitherto entirely neglected, but whose numbers seemed 
almost sufficient to paralyze effort in their behalf. 

In Savoy, and the departments of Isere, of the High Alps, and the Low 
Alps in France, as well as in some of the other mountainous districts 
of Europe and Asia, especially in the narrow and precipitous valleys 
of these regions, a disease prevails, known as goitre. Its most marked 
feature is a prodigious enlargement of the glands of the throat, 
accompanied, in most cases, with general degeneration of the system. 
It is attributed by medical writers to impurity of air and imperfect 
ventilation, to want of sufficient light, the sun penetrating these val- 
leys for not more than one or two hours of the day, to impure water, 
innutritious food, severe labor, and extreme poverty. The children of 
these persons are, of course, far more diseased than their parents, and 
are subject to a form of idiocy called Cretinism. Retaining usually 
the goitre, they also suffer from feeble and swollen limbs, distorted 
and deformed features, pale, bloodless and tumid skin, and almost 
entire helplessness. They form, indeed, the lowest grades of idiocy. 
The number of these poor wretches is almost incredible. In the four 
departments named above, with a population of 958,000, M. Niepce 
found, in 1850, 54,000 Cretins, or about five per cent. of the entire 
population. In several of the cantons, one-third of the whole popu- 
lation were Cretins; and, in some hamlets, as, for instance, in that of 
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Bozel, in the canton of the same name, out of 1,472 inhabitants, 1,011 
were either affected with goitre or cretinism. 

The attention of a young physician of Zurich, Dr. Guggenbubl, 
was attracted to these unfortunates in 1839; and, after two or three 
years of experiment had demonstrated the possibility of improving 
their condition, he resolved to devote himself to their instruction. He 
accordingly purchased from the eminent agriculturist, Kasthofer, a 
tract of land, which he had already put under cultivation. It was 
situated on the Abendberg, above Interlachen, about four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and commanded a view of one of the 
finest landscapes in Switzerland. To this elevated and healthful loca- 
tion he brought as many cretin children as he had the means of 
instructing ; and, with a philanthropic zeal and patience which none 
but those who have witnessed his labors can fully appreciate, he has 
toiled on, (till impaired health compelled him, some three years since, 
to entrust his cares, for a time, to other hands,) developing intellect 
where few would have suspected its existence, and carrying joy to 
many a household which had mourned over the hopeless idiocy of 
their children. This institution has been the parent of several others 
for the treatment of cretins on the continent of Europe, particularly 
in Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Sardinia, Prussia and Saxony. 

Dr. Kern, formerly of Eisenach, established, at Leipsic, in 1846, a 
private institution for the education of idiots or feeble-minded youth. 
In 1855, a building was erected for this institution in the village of 
Gohlis, near Leipsic. Children are received without distinction of 
birth-place, religion, or sex, their friends or charitable persons paying 
the necessary charges. 

The translation and publication of some reports of the school on 
the Abendberg by Dr. Twining, and Dr. Conolly’s account of the 
labors of Dr. Seguin and his coadjutors, led to the establishment of a 
school for idiots at Bath, England, in 1846. Others were organized 
soon after at Brighton and Lancaster. In the autumn of 1847, an 
effort was made to establish an institution on a large scale, capable of 
accommodating the increasing numbers who sought for instruction. 
In this movement, Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed (whose visit to this country 
will be remembered with pleasure by many,) was the leader, and to 
his labors and those of Dr. John Conolly, whose lifs-long devotion to the 
cause of the insane have made him known wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, the success of the enterprise is mainly due. While 
making preparations for the erection of a magnificent hospital for idi- 
ots, the patrons of this institution deemed it desirable to commence, 
at once, the work of instruction, and accordingly, a school was com- 
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menced at the Park House, Highgate, (formerly a nobleman’s resi- 
dence,) on the 27th of April, 1848. This ~becoming’ full in less than 
two. years, the committee accepted the liberal offer of Sir 8. M. Peto, to 
devote Essex Hall, Colchester; to their: service. ‘This, also, was soon 
filled and a third ‘building obtamed. \Meantimo, the friends of the 
idiot were indefatigable in their efforts to procure funds for the erec- 
tion of their new asylum. In June,’ 1853, the corner-stone of the 
new edifice, at Earlswood,:near Reigate, Surrey, was laid by Prince 
Albert. It is intended to contain accommodations for 400 pupils, 
and is now nearly.or quite completed. Its estimated cost is $175,000, 
aside from the price of the estate, which contains about one hundred 
acres: It is intended to elevate Essex Hall into an independent asy- 
lum, on the completion of the edifice at Earlswood. Measures have 
also been recently adopted for the establishment of an Asylum for 
idiots in the vicinity of Edinburgh, and at several other points in the 
United Kingdoms. 

The movement in this country appears to have been contemporane- 
ous with thatin England. On the 13th of January, 1846, Hon. F. F. 
Backus, of Rochester, New York; at that time a member of the Senate 
of that State, moved a reference of that portion of the State Census 
referring to idiots, to the committee on Medical Societies, of which 
he was' chairman, and on the 15th of the same month read a report 
on the subject, prepared with great care, and embodying the results 
of inquiries made the previous Autumn, urging the necessity of an 
institution for idiots, in the State of New York, and narrating the 
success of similar institutions in Europe. On the 25th of March follow- 

-ing, Dr. Backus reported a bill for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of suitable buildings, for an Asylum for Idiots. His bill 
passed the Senate, and was at first concurred in by the House, but 
subsequently rejected, on the ground that the party who were then in - 
power had pledged themselves to retrenchment of the expenses of the 
State. A similar bill passed the Senate the succeeding year but was 
lost in the house. 

On the 22nd of January, 1846, Hon. Horatio Byington, (in whose 
recent death Massachusetts has lost an eminent citizen, and humanity a 
benefactor,) offered a resolution in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the appointment of a commission to investigate the 
condition of idiots, in that State. Judge Byington’s attention had 
been called to the subject, according to his own statement, by a letter 
from Dr. 8. B. Woodward, the eminent philanthropist, with whom 
Dr. Backus had held correspondence previous to his own action, in the 
New York legislature. 

The resolution of Judge Byington passed both houses, and Dr. 8. 
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G. Howe, so well known for his labors in behalf of the blind, Judge 
Byington and Gilman Kimball, Esq., were appointed Commissioners, 
Their reports were very full and able, and conclusively demonstrated 
the necessity of providing for the instruction of the unfortunate class 
whose condition they had investigated. For the purpose of testing 
the capacity of idiots for instruction, however, an experimental school 
was established at South Boston, under Dr. Howe’s personal supervis- 
ion, This resulted in the establishment, in 1851, of the “ Massachu- 
setts school for idiotic and feeble-minded youth,” at South Boston, of 
which Dr. Howe has a general oversight. 

It is not to be understood, however, that idiots had not been in- 
structed, in this country, previous to the Autumn of 1848, the period 
when the experimental school, at South Boston, was organized. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that their instruction had been 
attempted, with success here, prior to the first efforts in Europe. As 
early as 1818, an idiot girl was admitted into the American Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, Conn., and remained under 
instruction till 1824. Others were received during nearly every sub- 
sequent year, and some of them made very considerable progress. In 
all, thirty-four idiots have been pupils at that institution, and the suc- 
cess which has followed the efforts for the instruction of several of the 
cases, of which we have a detailed narrative, would do no discredit 
to any Asylum for Idiots, either in Europe or this country. 

In 1839, an idiot boy was received into the New York Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and remained for three years, under the 
instruction of Prof. Morris, with very favorable results. 

The same year, Dr. S. G. Howe commenced the instruction of an 
idiotic blind child, at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, in South 
Boston. 

In July, 1848, Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Barre, Mass., who had for sev- 
eral years taken a deep interest in the condition of idiots, opened a 
private institution for their instruction, which, both under his admin- 
istration and thatof his successor, Dr. Geo. Brown, has met with the 
most gratifying success. 

Other gentlemen in Massachusetts devoted a large measure of zeal 
and energy to the promotion of this good work. Among these it 
may not be invidious to name Mr. George Sumner, whose eloquent 
letters from Europe, describing the school at Bicetre, rendered effi- 
cient aid to the incipient organization of the Massachusetts School for 
Idiots, and Dr. Edward Jarvis, whose valuable statistics on the sub- 
ject of insanity and idiocy, recently published, have laid the country 
under obligation. 
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The Legislature of New York, though before any other in taking 
‘eognizance of the subject of idiocy, was more tardy in its action than 
- that of Massachusetts, and it was not till 1851 that an experimental 
school was established at Albany, and Dr. Wilbur, who had already had 
three years experience in the instruction of imbeciles, at Barre, was 
elected its Superintendent. In 1854, the corner-stone of the State 
Asylum for Idiots, was laid at Syracuse, and in August, 1855, the 
school at Albany, already permanently established, was removed to 
the new edifice. The Asylum occupies a commanding site, to the 
southwest of the city of Syracuse, and while its architectural beauty 
renders it an ornament to the enterprising city whose liberality 
secured its location, and to the State whose munificence provided 
such ample accommodations for this hitherto neglected class, its inter- 
nal arrangements are so admirable as to make it a desirable model for 
institutions of the kind. 

With an edifice so well arranged, a superintendent in whom are 
combined, in a remarkable degree, those traits of character which 
mark the successful instructor, and a corps of teachers of extraordi- 
nary efficiency, it is not surprising that the results attained by the 
Asylum, even at this early period of its history, surpass those of any 
institution of the kind in this country or Europe. 

Pennsylvania has also established a school for the training of idi- 
ots, at Germantown, now in its third year of successful progress 
under the care of Mr. J. B. Richards, who was connected with the 
Massachusetts experimental school during the first two or three years 
of its history. The recent accession of Dr. Seguin to the corps of 
instructors in this school, can not fail to increase, very greatly, its 
reputation. 

During the past year, Connecticut and Kentucky have taken the 
first steps toward the establishment of similar institutions. 

Having thus hastily sketched the history of this humanitarian move- 
ment, it remains for us to discuss the objects proposed in the treat- 
ment of Idiots, the means by which these objects are accomplished, 
and the results thus far attained in the most successful schools. 

It may be well, as a preliminary step, to answer two or three ques- 
tions which meet us at the threshold of our investigations. And first, 
what constitutes idiocy? “The type of an idiot,” says Dr. Seguin, 
“is an individual who knows nothing, can do nothing, and wishes 
nothing; and every idiot approaches more or less to this maximum 
of incapacity.” Of the many definitions which writers on this subject 
have essayed, no one appears entirely free from objection; and though 
we can hardly hope to escape falling into the same condemnation, we 
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are disposed to offer one which shall, at least, possess the merit of 
brevity. We should define idiocy, then, as the result of an infirmity 
of the body which prevents, to a greater or less extent, the develop- 
ment of the physical, moral and intellectual powers. 

What is the proportion of idiots to the population? The data we yet 
possess do not seem to be sufficient to answer this question accurately, 
in regard to our own country, though approximations have been made 
towards a census of this class, in several States. In the mountainous 
districts of Europe the number of cretins, as already stated, is very 
great. In the Alpine districts they constitute from 5 to 10 per cent. 
of the population ; in Great Britain, according to recent returns, there 
are over 50,000, a little more than one-half of one per cent.; in 
France, nearly or quite one-third of one per cent.; in this country, 
Connecticut has fully one-fifth of one per cent.; Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jarvis’ late report, has about one-ninth of one per cent. ; 
but this is undoubtedly far below the truth, for it is almost impossible 
to obtain, even with tolerable accuracy, the statistics of large cities ; 
thus, in Dr. J.’s report, Boston, with 170,000 inhabitants, reports only 
21 idiots, while Barnstable, with only 5,000, reports 25! 

What are the causes of idiocy? Few questions are more difficult 
of full and satisfactory solution than this. We have already enumer- 
ated the alledged causes of cretinism, but we are satisfied that M. 
Niepce has not given sufficient prominence to one cause to which he 
refers incidentally, the bad brandy, (“mauvaise eau-de-vie,”) which 
they drink in such quantities as to produce the most brutish intoxication. 

In England and this country, intemperance on the part 8f one or 
both parents, is certainly the most prolific cause of fatuity, and when 
poverty, filth, recklessness, and intemperance are united, and the half 
starved inebriate, maddened with woe, drinks that he may forget his 
wretchedness, we have a combination of circumstances which can 
hardly fail to produce idiocy in his offspring. 

There are cases, however, and the number is quite considerable, in 
which we must look for other causes than intemperance or extreme 
poverty. For some of these the inter-marriage of near relatives, for 
one or two generations, is a satisfactory reason; for others, hereditary 
tendency to insanity, to scrofula, or to consumption ; in others still, 
indulgence in licentious habits, or the attempt to destroy the life of 
the unborn babe, a practice which is fearfully increasing in our coun- 
try, must be assigned as the cause ; ignorance, selfishness, and avarice, 
must be reckoned, also, among the sources of this fearful infirmity. 
It has often occurred that when one or both parents were so fully pos- 
sessed with the greed of gain, that intellectual and moral culture 
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were wholly neglected, and in their furious pursuit of wealth they 
paused not for the rest of the Sabbath, thought not of the future, and 
heeded not the appeals of the poor, the sick, or the dying for sympa- 
thy or succor, their offspring have been idiots of the very lowest class, 

In short, humiliating as the thought may be, we are driven to the 
eonclusion that the vast amount of idiocy, in our world, is the direct 
result of violation of the physical and moral laws which govern our 
being ; that oft times the sins of the fathers are thus visited upon 
their children; and that the parent, for the sake of a momentary 
gratification of his depraved appetite, inflicts upon his hapless offspring 
a life of utter vacuity. 

We shall come to a better understanding of the objects to be attained 
in the treatment of idiocy, if we consider first the condition of the 
idiot before he has been instructed. When first brought to the Asy- 
lum, he is generally feeble, wanting in muscular development, often 
partially paralyzed, sluggish, and inactive; the circulation of the 
blood is very imperfect, especially in the extremities; there is a gen- 
eral unhealthy look ; the nervous system is frequently deranged; the 
gait and voluntary movements generally awkward and irregular; he 
is usually addicted to slavering and automatic motion of the head, 
hands, lips, or tongue; the senses are undeveloped; the eye is per- 
fectly formed, but the retina communicates to the brain no definite 
idea of form, color, or size; the ear is without defect, yet often the 
sweetest notes of music and the most hideous and discordant sounds 
pass alike unheeded ; the organs of speech are as perfect as those of 
Webster*or Clay, but he is either entirely dumb, or utters only gut- 
tural sounds which convey no idea to others ; his appetite, tastes, and 
habits are more gross than those of most animals; he often exhibits 
the voracity of the wolf, and the uncleanliness of the swine. His 
mind is as much degraded as his physical nature—only his instincts 
of hunger, thirst, fear, rage, and resistance have been developed. It 
is needless to add, that while in such a condition moral emotion is impos- 
sible. Such is the condition of very many of those who are brought to 
these institutions for training. It would be difficult to conceive of cases 
apparently more hopeless. 

The object of training is to change this torpid, sluggish, inert con- 
dition, to health, vigor, and activity; to send the healthy red blood 
eoursing through the veins and arteries; to overcome the automatic 
movements, and subject. the nervous system to the control of the will ; 
to substitute for the vacant gaze of the idiot, the intelligent, speaking 
eye, which recognizes the hues of beauty in the rainbow, and reads 
in the countenance of friendship, the look of reproof or the glance of 
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love ; to accustom the inattentive ear to recognize the stern tones of re- 
buke, or the gentle accents of affection ; to notice and enjoy the melodies 
of the songsters of the grove, or the more expressive songs warbled by 
human voices ; to accustom those lips which have hitherto uttered only 
unmeaning and discordant sounds, to speak, if not with all the graces of 
oratory, at least with distinctness and fluency. 

A further object of training is to overcome the filthy and degrading 
habits in which the idiot has hitherto indulged; to transform this 
gluttonous, beastly creature, into a man, capable of observing all the 
proprieties of life, no longer greedy, selfish, voracious, and quarrel- 
some, but temperate, quiet, courteous, and thoughtful of the interest of 
others ; to rouse the hitherto dormant intellect, to induce mental activ- 
ity, and stimulate thought and study ; and above all, to awaken the 
consciousness of his responsibility to God, and of his duties toward 
his fellow man. 

Do you say that the attainment of these objects is beyond the 
power of humanity? We answer that this result has been accom- 
plished, and is now in the process of accomplishment, in every school 
for idiots in this country and Europe. It requires, indeed, patience, 
intelligence, and love, all in active exercise ; but these qualities have 
not yet deserted our earth, and there yet live men and women whose 
names should be held in everlasting remembrance, for that moral her- 
oism which has Jed them to devote the best years of their lives to 
the elevation of these, the lowest and humblest of our race, 

The means adopted to accomplish such wonderful results are, of 
course, varied. Among these the apparatus of the gymnasium holds 
ahigh rank. By means of the ladders, swings, steps, dumb bells, &c., 
the muscular system is developed and invigorated; automatic move- 
ment overcome; the eye, the ear, and the muscles brought under the 
control of the will; concert of action and obedience to commands 
enforced; and the perceptions quickened and elevated. 

The. cultivation of the faculty of speech is a work of great diffi- 
culty, often requiring one or two years of patient labor before the 
enunciation of the first word. Instruction in this, as in every thing 
else where idiots are the pupils, must be of the most elementary 
character. It is necessary, for instance, in teaching the compound 
sounds, such as ch, th, gr, br, cr, to resolve them into their original 
elements, and teach the child each constituent, at first, separately, 
and afterwards in combination. The attention is attracted and the 
perceptive faculties cultivated by lessons in objects; form and size 
are taught by blocks of different sizes and forms, which the pupil is 
required to insert into corresponding cavities in a board; color by 
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wooden figures of the same form but of different hues. Practice in 
working with crewels, and picture lessons have also proved of great 
advantage. 

Words are next taught, not letters, for a word can be associated 
with an object, in the mind of a pupil, while letters can not; next, 
the ideas of form and size, already acquired, are put in practice by 
writing and drawing; Geography is taught by outline maps, and the 
elementary principles of grammar by exercises dictated by the teacher. 

The idea of number is, perhaps, the most difficult of acquisition 
for the idiot. Very few can count beyond three or four when brought 
to the Asylum. This incapacity is overcome by patient and repeated 
exercises, until, step by step, the mysteries of numeration, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division have been unravelled. The 
process is slow and painful, but it is at last crowned with success. 

In the development of the moral nature, great difficulties are 
encountered. The comprehension of an abstract idea is far beyond an 
idiot’s capacity; his conception of goodness must be derived from 
the manifestation of it in his teachers and friends; of sin, from his own 
misconduct or that of others ; hence, with him, love must be the key note 
of all progress, and under its genial influence, his stubborn and refrac- 
tory nature will yield like wax before the fire; his vicious and hurt- 
ful propensities become subject to control; and learning to love “his 
brother whom he hath seen,” he soon attains to some knowledge and 
love for “God whom he hath not seen,” and his humble, childlike 
faith should put to the blush many, who with more exalted intellects 
are wandering in the mazes of unbelief. 

Not far from one-fourth of all the idiots in any State or country, 
are susceptible of improvement by the treatment we have described. 
In the countries where cretinism prevails, pupils over seven years of 
age are not considered as capable of successful instruction, but in 
other countries idiots are received up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and in the English schools up to twenty-five or thirty, even. There 
is, however, far less hope of material progress in adults than in chil- 
dren—and it is hardly desirable that those beyond fourteen or fifteen 
should be placed under instruction. Epilepsy, a not infrequent con- 
comitant of idiocy, is a serious bar to improvement, and where severe, 
entirely precludes the idea of any considerable success. 

That the schools already established have been successful, in improv- 
ing the condition of idiots, beyond what their most sanguine friends 
dared hope, is a fact admitting of no question; that they are not yet 
perfect, none will more readily acknowledge than those who have 
labored longest in them ; further experience will undoubtedly add to 
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the resources of the teacher, and may render his labors less arduous, 
while it insures him a greater measure of success. What has already 
been accomplished may, perhaps, be more satisfactorily demonstrated 
by the narrative of a few cases, than by any other method. 

The following case is from the report of the English Asylum for 
Idiots, at Highgate, for 1854: 

“B. T., a boy aged 15 years. Admitted, Oct. 1852. Was the 
sport of all the boys of the village; was afraid of strangers; would 
not speak to any one, even to his friends ; he appeared quite hopeless. 
April, 1854. He did not speak for four months after admission ; 
was constantly moping; he has now found that he is with friends, 
and is gaining courage; can speak well; will repeat the creed, com- 
mandments, and church prayers accurately ; is very attentive to the 
religious services at home, and is anxious to go to church every Sun- 
day ; can read and write well; and is a basket maker.” 

The following is from Dr. Guggenbuhl’s report, for 1852: 

“ Marie was received into the Institution of the Abendberg, at the 
age of seven anda half years. She was ina state of atrophy ; her skin 
was cold, hung loose like a sack, and was covered ‘with an eruption ; 
she could not walk; her joints were soft and unable to support her 
weight; she could not speak a word, but would make a howling noise 
for hours together ; ate any thing that came in her way; destroyed 
all that could be broken, and gave no attention to any thing that 
passed before her; at times she would beat and even bite herself; 
during several months she never slept at night. After six months 
she was able to stand alone, and at the end of a year could walk very 
well ; her voracious appetite is overcome, and she now eats properly; the 
nervous excitement is subdued; she is obedient and friendly; con- 
verses very well ; plays with flowers and animals, calls them by name, 
and enjoys the blessing of sleep of which she had long been deprived.” 

Dr. Brown, the Superintendent of the Institution at Barre, Mass., 
gives the following case in his report for 1853 : 

“A young man of 18 years of age, who, from infancy, had been 
always peculiar and deficient in his mental manifestations, and was 
entirely dumb. From want of proper culture and direction of the 
vocal organs, he could make only the guttural sound of the Trachea; 
did not move the‘lips when attempting to utter sounds ; was extremely 
filthy and brutish in his habits, disobedient and sluggish in the 
extreme. 

His physical health was perfect, his muscles were largely and well 
developed. His perception was good, and he understood what was 
said to him but could not apply his knowledge; his hearing was per- 
fect. Having been left unrestrained from childhood, and having 
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aitained to an age when the evil habits he had acquired had become 
fixed, and his animal appetites being his only source of enjoyment, 1 
received him with great reluctance, expecting that he would ‘make 
very little improvement. 

. He-has.now been with me alittle more than a year. It was nearly 
three months before I succeeded in inducing him to utter a correct 
vocal-sound. I moulded his lips with my fingers; put blocks and 
rings of various sizes and shapes into his mouth; taught him gen- 
eral and special imitation ; and finally succeeded in concentrating suffi- 
cient nervous energy on the muscles of the lips and vocal organs to en- 
able him to master all the vowels, and by dint of perseverance, patience, 
and drilling, he finally acquired the ability to pronounce the conso- 
nants and many of their combinations. By a rigid course of disci- 
pline his filthy habits were overcome. 

He now reads in Webb's First Reader, and is rapidly learning to 
speak the names of surrounding objects. His ideas of form, of color, 
and.of numbers, are now very good, and he is acquiring a general 
knowledge of Geography, Arithmetic, and Natural Philosophy. He 
can write well from a copy, can draw very creditably and is apt at 
almost any kind of labor. No one would imagine that this well 
behaved young man, could have led such a mere animal life one year 
since. He will be capable, under proper superintendence, of being 
highly useful in any department of labor, and had he been under 
suitable training when young, he would have been, I think, entirely 
cured of all his deficiencies. 

Dr. Howe, in his report for 1851, describes the following case: 

“8. J. W., six years old when admitted in Oct., 1848. He wasa 
pitiful sight to behold. He could not stand or even sit erect. He 
had no command of his limbs, not even so much as an infant of three 
months, for it can work its arms and kick its legs vigorously ; this 
poor boy, however, could do neither, but lay almost like a jelly-fish, 
as though his body were a mass of flesh without any bones in it. 
He could not even chew solid food, but subsisted on milk, of which 
he drank large quantities. The utmost he could do, in the way of 
motion, was to prop up his head with one hand, and move the other 
feebly about. He seemed to hear, but his eyes were dull and his other 
senses quite inactive. He drivelled at the mouth, and his habits were, 
in all respects, like those of an infant. He was speechless, neither 
using nor understanding language, though he made several sounds 
which seemed to be a feeble imitation of words. 

The mode of treatment adopted was this: he was bathed daily in 
cold water; his limbs were rubbed; he was dragged about in the 
open air, in a little wagon, by the other boys; his muscles were exer 
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cised ; he was made to grasp with his ‘hands, and gradually to raise 
himself up by them; he was held up and made to bear a little weight 
on his lower limbs; then a little more; until, at last, to his great de- 

_ light, he was able to go about. alone, by holding: on the wall, or to 
one’s finger ; even to go up stairs, by clinging to the balusters. Du- 
ring the second year he has continued to improve. He is now decent 
in all his habits, and tidy in his appearance; his countenance is bright 
and pleasing ; he can sit at the table and feed himself with knife and 
fork; and though he does-not venture to go alone, his limbs not being 
quite strong enough, he can almost do it, and he walks about by hold- 
ing on to one’s finger; all his senses have improved greatly, and he 
is so changed, generally, that he could hardly be recognized as the 
same being who, two years ago, incapable of sitting at a desk, used 
to lie upon a mattress in the school-ruom.” 

Mr. James B. Richards, of Germantown, gives the following account 
of the remarkable improvement of a boy under his training. 

“A case of congenital idiocy—one of the most hopeless and 
degraded creatures that could be found; presenting to the bodily eye 
extremely feeble claims to being called a human being. He had not 
learned to creep, nor had he even strength sufficient to roll himself 
upon the floor when laid upon it. Owing to a paralysis of the lower 
limbs, they were insensible to pain. Mastication was, with him en- 
tirely out of the question. His mother told me that.she used to feed 
him almost exclusively on milk, purchasing for him, as she said, a gal- 
lon per day. Although five and a half years of age, he had not appar- 
ently any more knowledge of things, their names and uses, than a 
new born infant. 

This being the lowest case that could be found, to test the feasibility 
of the plan to develop and educate idiotic and imbecile children, it 
was thought best to undertake his training, although it seemed more 
like a work of creation than of education. The most sanguine friends 
of the cause threw discouragements in the way. Yet by a patient 
and persevering system of well directed effort, he has been so far 
developed that, at the present time, he walks about the house or yard 
without any assistance; takes care of himself; attends to his own 
immediate wants; sits at the table with the family, and feeds himself 
as well as children ordinarily do; talks perfectly well, and is acquainted 
with the things around him. In short, he has /earned to read, and 
does not differ in his habits from a boy four years of age, unless it be 
that he is more sluggish in his movements.” 

A recent visitor at the New York Asylum for Idiots, narrates the 
following cases : 
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“Nattie and Willie, now 11 and 12 years of age, were taken from 
the Idiot house on Randall’s Island, by Dr. Wilbur, in Dec., 1851. 
Their appearance, as described by persons who saw them at that time, 
must have been painful and disgusting in the extreme. Both had 
been idiots from birth, both were partially paralyzed, and both 
entirely dumb, and not capable of understanding more than a “dozen 
words. So hopeless was their condition that the physician at Ran- 
dall’s Island, who was absent when Dr. Wilbur selected them, on his 
return, wrote to Dr. W., expressing his regret at his selection, as he 
feared that it would only bring disgrace upon the effort to instruct 
idiots, to attempt the instruction of those who were so evidently be- 
yond the reach of improvement. 

Both now exhibit as much intelligence as ordinary children of their 
age. Neither speaks very fluently, in consequence of some paralysis 
still existing, but both are improving rapidly in this respect. Both 
write well on the blackboard. In thorough knowledge of Grammar 
and Geography, very few children, of their age, are their equals. In 
&@ very severe and protracted examination in Geography, embracing 
minute details in regard to the topography of most of the countries on 
the globe, and many particulars in regard to physical Geography, and 
drawing maps upon the blackboard, neither they nor the other mem- 
bers of a class of six or seven missed a single question. In Gram- 
mar, both supplied adjectives, nouns, verbs, or adverbs, to given verbs 
and nouns, with remarkable promptness and to an extent which would 
have severely tasked my vocabulary. In Arithmetic, both exhibited 
perfect familiarity with the ground rules, and Nattie gave at once, 
any and all multiples of numbers as high as 132, and added, multi- 
plied, and divided fractions with great readiness. 

In Bible History, they related, partly in pantomime, but in a most 
graphic way, any required Bible incident. The extremely amiable 
and affectionate manners of these two interesting children, and the 
intense activity of their newly vote rap intellects, render them par- 
ticularly attractive to the visitor. 

J. C., a girl of 15 years of age, has been under Dr. Wilbur’s care 
a little more than four years. When received,she was mischievous 
and vicious, very nervous, and could not speak distinctly. She could 
not be left alone with other children, from a propensity to injure them. 
She knew some of her letters, but could not be taught to read or 
write by any ordinary methods. 

She now reads well, writes a handsome hand, is remarkably profi- 
cient in Geography and Grammar, and has made good progress in 
addition and subtraction. She sews very neatly, and is very capable 
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as an assistant in household matters. Her nervousness is no longer 
troublesome, her waywardness has entirely disappeared. In respect 
to moral training, she seems more advanced than most of the other 
pupils. She manifests a remarkable familiarity with Bible History, 
and with the events in the life of our Saviour. When requested to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, she did so with a reverence, an impressive- 
ness, and an evident understanding of its petitions, which exhibited 
in a very favorable light, her intelligence and thoughtfulness; and as 
I listened to this once vicious and wayward idiot, thus uttering, in 
our Saviour’s own words, her petitions to the throne of heavenly grace, 
I was more deeply impressed than ever before, with the adaptation of 
that sublime prayer to every human want.” 

Such are the results attained in the very short period since these 
schools have been established. That all idiots will not make as great 
improvement as some of these, is undoubtedly true; but all of suit- 
able age and health will improve, and that sufficiently to satisfy the 
most exacting. 

Nor does the history of the past condition of this hapless class 
afford us any ground for hope that they can be materially elevated 
from their present condition, by any other means. Nearly, or quite, 
one-half of the whole number are tenants of our alms houses or houses 
of correction. Full one-half of the remainder are children of parents 
who are steeped to the lips in poverty; for these, whether in the 
alms house or out of it, there can be no improvement, except by 
removal from their present associations. Fed with impropér or innu- 
tritious food, often allowed the use of intoxicating drinks, generally 
idle, often made the sport of thoughtless children and adults, without 
shame or sense of decency, filthy and degraded, they are pests in com- 
munity, often exerting a depraving influence over the young, which 
no subsequent instruction can remove. Nor are the imbecile children 
of the wealthy generally benefited by their parents’ wealth, if allowed 
to remain at home. The sluggish, inactive temperament, and glutton- 
ous appetite, which are the greatest obstacles to success in their treat- 
ment at Asylums, are pampered and indulged at home,—and it often 
occurs that the worst pupils, in an Institution for Idiots, are the chil- 
dren of the rich. In the present condition of society we see nd alter- 
native. These helpless and degraded fellow creatures are on our 
hands, and we must provide for their instruction and improvement; 
if we can remove, in part, the blighting, withering results of violated 
physical laws, let us do so; for they are the victims, not the offenders. 

There is, indeed, a great work for the philanthropist and moral 
reformer to accomplish, to remove the causes of idiocy, insanity, pau- 
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perism, and crime. God has granted te our day and generation, a 
clearer insight into the sources whence spring these gigantic evils, 
than to.our fathers, and he has imposed upon us a corresponding obli- 
gation: to use our best endeavors for their removal. Every arrival 
from Europe brings hither a host of the lower classes of European 
Society, often ignorant, degraded, and vicious. These, if suffered to 
congregate in our large cities, taint the whole community, as with a 
moral pestilence. They must be scattered over the vast prairies of 
the west, where profitable labor is possible, where their influence will 
not be felt, and. where, with the prospects of a life of comfort before 
them, they may become good citizens. 

The evils of intemperance must. be stayed; we care not whether it 
be accomplished by a prohibitory law or by any other effective means ; 

* but the middle and higher classes owe it to themselves as well as to the 
suffering poor, to stop the swelling tide of human woe which this vice 
daily produces; to accomplish this it is not sufficient to close the 
dram shops,—the use of alchoholic drinks must be abandoned at 
the tables of the rich, as well as in the hovels of the poor. 

A great: reform is also needed in the homes of the poor. Model 
lodging houses and tenements must be erected, not in low, dank, 
miasmatic localities, but in healthy situations, where light and venti- 
lation, frequent bathing, economy in warmth and cooking, and the 
privacy of home can be attained; the renting of cellars as tenements 
and the occupation of tenant houses, such as our public prints have 
recently exposed, must be prohibited under the severest penalties. 
Measures must also be adopted for the instruction of the masses, not 
only in those physiological laws which appertain to their health and 
well being, but in those branches of intellectual culture which will 
improve their social condition, and those questions of morals. and 
religion which concern their eternal welfare. 

We are firm believers in “ the good time coming ;” we are satisfied 
that the race is making progress, that as an eminent statesman has well 
said, “the frightful number of those unfortunates, whose ranks encum- 
ber the march of humanity,—the insane, the idiots, the blind, the deaf, 
the drunkards, the criminals, the paupers will dwindle away, as the 
light of knowledge makes clear the laws which govern our exist- 
ence.” But in the words of the same eloquent writer, “in the mean- 
time, let none of them be lost; let none of them be uncared for; 
but, whenever the signal is given of a man in distress, no matter how 
deformed, how vicious, how loathsome, even, he may be, let it be 
regarded as a call to help a brother.” 





"XVII. FAMILY TRAINING AND AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN 
REFORMATORY EDUCATION. 


In our last Number, [for March,] a few remarks were made on the Crimes 
or CuILpRev, for the purpose mainly of arresting the attention of our readers 
to the length and breadth of the great subject of preventive and reformatory 
institutions and agencies. We continue the subject in this number by pre- 
senting an account of the Agricultural Colonies of France, and particularly 
of that of Mettray, by M. Demetz,—who in that establishment has achieved 
one of the most remarkable educational works of our age, by applying on @ 
large scale the principles of domestic and agricultural training to the reforma- 
tion of young criminals, and the still higher purpose of preventing pauperism 
and crime, by incorporating those principles into the early education of orphan, 
pauper and neglected children. His success, confirming the earlier experience 
of Pestalozzi, at Neuhof, and of Wichern, at Hamburg, has established the 
practicability of accustoming young persons, who have been deprived in early 
life of a religious home, or been subjected to vicious associations and overpower- 
ing temptations, to habits of useful labor, and to the kindly restraints and 
humanizing influences of domestic life. 

Small rural colonies, arranged in families, are fast supplanting the great hos- 
pitals and asylums, where hundreds of orphans it may be, are well fed, clothed 
and lodged, under salaried governors, secretaries and keepers, but with little or 
nothing of that fireside education, that cultivation of the feelings, those habits 
of mutual help and courtesy, that plantation of delightful remembrances of 
innocent sports and rambles in the field, or that acquisition of ready tact in all 
household and rural industry, which are the distinguishing features of a good 
practical home culture. 

Prisons of high stone walls and barred windows, where hundreds ef young 
inmates are congregated with nothing useful for head or hands to do; or else 
working in large squads, at some undiversified employment, under the watch- 
ful eye of armed men, without the cheering word or sympathy of woman, act- 
ing and feeling as a mother, sister or companion, or the wise counsel and 
example of men acting like fathers, brothers, or friends—such places of detention 
and punishment, are giving way to farm, reform, and industrial schools where 
young criminals, or those who would soon become such in. a majority of cases, 
the neglected and wretched outcasts of tainted homes, the offspring of vicious 
and intemperate parents, or the fatherless or motherless boys who commenced 
their downward career by committing petty thefts te keep life together, or 
under the influence of bad companionship, and of temptation too strong for 
their neglected moral culture to resist, where such children are subjected to 
kind domestic training, to watchful guardianship, and are treated with a long 
suffering forbearance, while they are acquiring the habit of useful occupation 
in the workshop, or farm, and are getting rid of their evil impulses and irreg” 
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wlar habits, in the round of duties and employments of a well-regulated house- 
hold. 

These rural and industrial schools, especially on the continent of Europe, 
constitute an interesting class of educational institutions. They are of two 
kinds: 1, Asylums and houses for pauper, orphan, deserted, and morally 
endangered children, who are destitute of that education supplied by the com- 
mon relationship of the family ; 2. Correctional and reformatory schools for 
children and young persons convicted of crime, or acquitted only as having 
acted without knowledge, but detained under a certain age for the purpose of 
being instructed and trained to some useful occupation. In all of them, farm and 
gt labor is the basis of all industrial instruction ; trade and handicraft are 

and provided for, but are deemed of secondary importance except 
in a limited number of cases. 

The sub-division into groups of families is an essential feature of the reforma- 
tory discipline in the institutions designed either for young criminals or morally 
endangered childrén. This organization in families, with a trial class or sec- 
tion of six or eight of the best behaved pupils who are allowed more liberty 
than the rest, and are entrusted with special duties, and into which the new 
comers are admitted until they can be properly classified, facilitates supervis- 
ion, fosters a kindly emulation, and permits the application to each inmate of 
hat sort of care and management best adapted to the character and disposi- 
tion of each, but fitted to prepare them for a life of honest and useful industry 
in the great world without. 

In those which have been most successful—successful from the start, and 
without any interval of failure, teachers and assistants have been employed 
who have been attracted to the work, not by mercenary motives, but by a true 
Christian spirit, and have been trained up to understand thoroughly all the 
details of the moral, social and industrial system adopted for the reformation 
of young criminals. 

The two institutions which are at once the pioneer and model Reformatories 
‘Of Europe—the Rauhen-Hause, (Rough House,) instituted by T. H. Wichern, 
at Horn, near Hamburgh, and the Agricultural Colony, Colonie Agricole, at 
ziettray, founded in 1839, by Frédéric Auguste Demetz, then a judge of the 
Court of Appeal, at Paris, and Viscount de Courteilles, a gentleman of wealth 
and high social standing—are founded upon religion, without which M. 
Demetz declares, it is impossible for such institutions to exist, and are ‘bound 
together by the bond of family principle, and sustained throughout by the con- 
stant practice of order, self-restraint, obedience and industry. 

To a great extent on the principles and after the model of these institutions, 
the great work of reformatory education is now going forward all over Europe. 
During the late Industrial Exhibition in Paris, a convention’ of persons en- 
gaged or interested in Reformatory or Charitable Institutions was held, before 
which M. Demetz read a paper on the Agricultural Colonies [as these reform- 
atories are called] of France, which we copy from a translation in the Irish 
Quarterly Review, for March, 1856. 




















Report on Agricultural Colonies, read at the International Meeting of Charity, by M. 
Demetz, Honorary Councillor of the Imperial Court of Paris. 

Agricultural colonies may be divided into two classes according to the nature 
of the population they contain. Establishments under the first head are open to 
orphans, to deserted children, and sometimes to poor children; those under the 
second, contain young detenues. Some of these asylums, very few in number, 
however, may be considered as of a mixed character, and receive indiscriminately, 
orphans, deserted children, and young detenues. 

The idea of occupying in labors of husbandry, ehildren whom desertion, evil dis- 
position, or bad examples, expose, without defence, to the dangers which surround 
‘them in the great centers of population is one of long standing. The moral influ- 
ence of agriculture was recognized at an early period—antiquity proclaimed it by 
the mouth of Cato: “He who tills the earth,” said this sage, “thinks not of doing 
evil.” The laborer, it is true, receives but a small salary, but he knows neither 
the excitements which beset the owvrier of the cities, nor the expensive habits 
which swallow up, and render useless, a larger remuneration, nor those frequent 
failures of employment which so often expose him to a destitution very indifferently 
provided for, owing to his want of forethought. 

It is to the charitable efforts of Pestalozzi that we owe the foundation of the first 
agricultural colonies. In 1775, this excellent man opened at Neuhoff, in the canton 
of Argau, for poor and deserted children, an institution of which husbandry and 
the employments connected with it formed the basis; but his establishment, always 
surrounded by untoward circumstances, successfully removed to Stanz, to Ber 
thond, and finally to Yverdon, could nowhere find the conditions of a prosperous 
existence. Fellenberg, the friend of the poor, followed in the foot steps of Pesta- 
lozzi, and adopted his views. He was more fortunate than his predecessor; the 
institution which he founded in 1779, at Hofwyl, near Berne, saw prosperous days, 
and shortly after, Vehrli, who was trained in his school, gave an impulse of skill 
and energy to those institutions of which we are now treating. Atthe present day 
they are spread all over Switzerland, and there are few cantons which do not pos- 
éess, at least, one. Among them it is only just to mention the school of Carra, 
which owes its existence to Vehrli, and dates from 1820; the colony of Bachtelen 
organized in 1840, by M. Kuratli, and later still, that of Garance, of which M. 
Aubanel laid the foundation, and which he has not ceased to aid and support by 
his great experience. 

England followed close on Switzerland in this work of regeneration. In 1788, 
the Philanthropic Society attempted to initiate a penitential colony, the success of 
which was unhappily of short duration. In 1820, an asylum was opened at Stret 
ton, which has recently ceased to exist; and at an epoch nearer to our time, the 
English government established the penitentiary of Parkhurst. Latterly, many 
private institutions have been founded to meet the same wants, and among others, 
Red Hill, to which we can hardly give all the praise it deserves. 

The colonies of Holland are well known; our notice of them will be brief. It 
was in 1818, that General Van Den Bosch, laid the foundation of the ‘ Netherland 
Society of Beneficence,’ and collected adult mendicants and vagabonds into its 
‘vast agricultural asylums. Two years after, in 1820, destitute children and 
orphans were admitted into the institution of Veenhunizen. If the Netherland 
Society has not produced all the good effects which were at first expected, we must 
not forget that it was the first to direct attention to the means of relieving the un- 




















fortunate, and that from its origin to the year 1848, it has supported and sheltered 
no less than 49,000 individuals.* 

The colonies of Belgium did not, in the beginning, present any more favorable 
results, but since that time this state of things we know is changed, and among the 
institutions which are highly successful at this day, we may venture to name 
Ruysselede under the admirable direction of our distinguished fellow-laborer, M. 
Ducpetiaux, and which may be considered a model establishment. 

In 1838, when we proceeded to the United States for the purpose of studying the 
penitentiary system, there were, in that,country, only some agricultural ateliers 
for the reformation of the young, and these were on a very confined scale. 

The first agricultural colonies founded in France, are those of Neuhoff and 
Mesnil Saint-Firmin; both date from 1828. The first is a small Protestant estab- 
lishment which has never exceeded very humble limits, but which has not done 
less good, notwithstanding. Thesecond was organized by the zeal of the worthy M. 
Bazin, one of our most learned agriculturists. At first he received the children of 
the poor, but their destitution was so extensive that he was obliged to give up this 
class. of individuals. Under these circumstances the Society of Adoption for 
orphans and foundlings, which is at this day in prosperous action, was founded in 
1843. These attempts have been successful; we must, however, bear in mind that 
it was in 1839, a new era of extension and progress commenced for agricultural 
colonies. In that year an industrial and agricultural establishment was organized 
at Marseilles, by M. l’Abbe Fessiaux, to whom that city is indebted for many 
other works of charity; and also the institution of Mettray, founded by the 
Societe Paternelle under the presidency of M. le Comte de Gasparin. These are 
reformatory colonies intended for young criminals, and the first which have been 
established on a large scale in thie country. 

In order to estimate the results produced by these institutions, it is necessary to 
consider the evil state of things they were intended to remedy. 

Prior to these establishments, the child who was pronounced ‘not guilty’ was 
temanded to prison, and, though confined in a quarter separated from the other 
detenues, ’tis true, was subjected to the same regimen as the most hardened pris- 
oners. In the interior of a prison he could be taught none but a handicraft calling, 
which obliged him at the end of his confinement to go swell the working popula- - 
tion employed in our manufactures, and share its vices and dangers. These chil- 
dren, mostly of a feeble constitution, ended by falling ili in the vitiated air of the 
workshops of our prisons. They also proved unfit for military service; and ‘ the 
tribute of blood,’ as it is called, the heaviest of all tributes, fell on the good son 
who was the honor of his family, and oftentimes its only stay. 

Life in the fields supplies a remedy for all the evils we have specified. Vigorous 
exercise in the open air strengthens the body; and the spectacle of the beauties of 
nature excites in the human heart a profound sentiment of admiration and grati- 
tude toward the Creator; a poet has said, ‘God made the country and man 
made the town.’ 

The most correct opinions have at all times met with some opposition, and the 
system of correctional colonies can not expect to escape censure. ‘It is only 
necessary,’ it is said, ‘to have infringed the laws, to ensure your sympathies; and 
among 80 many children that have a just claim to the succor of your charity, you 
always select those who merit it the least.’ 





* We can not pass over in silence all the good which is being effected at the present time 
in an agricultural colony, founded in Holland by the efforts of M. Suringard, and to which 
this genuine apostle of charity has been pleased to give the name of the “ Netherland 
Mottray.” 
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Now in the first place we assert, that the object of colonies founded for young 
criminals is not to assure them a condition of comfort, but to prevent them from 
further depravation. It is a serious mistake to believe in the pleasures of agricul- 
tural life; it is on the contrary particularly severe; it obliges the husbandman to 
brave the inclemencies of the seasons, and to endure the fatigues of long and pain- 
fal labor. In winter he has to struggle against the severity of cold; in summer 
against exhaustion, the result of excessive heat; hence we so often see field labor 
deserted for handicraft work. In proof of our assertion, we can affirm that we 
have very rarely met with a child just brought to the colony from the maisons cen- 
trales, who at first has not expressed a wish to return to his former condition. 

‘But,’ it is said again, ‘ these children are better treated in those asylums than in 
their own families.’ Gentlemen, there are families (such as these) where they 
perish of hunger! Let us deplore the miseries which we can not relieve, and not be 
instrumental in re-producing them. For the rest, let us listen to the words of the 
legislator in order to fix public attention on the regimen which should be adopted 
for the population of agricultural colonies. 

These are the terms in which M. Corne, the reporter of the law concerning 
young detenues, expresses himself:— 

“ Who, in general, are those children that even before the age of discernment, 
have offended, and incurred the rigor of the law? They are for the greater part, 
young creatures destitute of any kind of home education; some are born of miser- 
able parents who have trained them to beggary, and very often even to theft and 
robbery; others, sprung from parents who are regardless of their parental duties, 
or entirely absorbed by their daily occupations; or who let their children wander 
about the streets, and who, in default of moral restraint, abandon themselves to 
the most pernicious influences. What is wanting to these unhappy children? A 
home which will imbue them betimes with honest feelings and moral and religious 
aspirations. 

“It is then ‘a home’ which is necessary to confer on them, in the bosom of an 
establishment where just and benevolent teachers know how to join to strict regu- 
larity of discipline, that goodness of heart that attracts and attaches, and that 
exalted morality which gives a relish for integrity, and confers a power of contract- 
ing honest habits. , 

“ Now what is wanting in a moral and physical point of view, to those children 
to whom idleness has given an evil bent, whose passions have been developed at an 
early age, to whom their parents, subject themselves to all kinds of misery, have 
communicated a vitiated being, a constitution infected by the germs of serious 
maladies? To give a right direction to’their passions, to restore calmness to their 
minds, and imbue them with amiable desires and pious aspirations, to purify their 
blood, and impart robust health to their bodies, they need air, life in the open fields, 
peaceful habits, and the strengthening labor of the husbandman.” 

Here we find the legislator proclaiming the advantages of field labors for the 
young detenues, and urging the founding of agricultural colonies in order to receive 
them. Even before the establishment of colonies, improvements had been intro- 
duced, which we feel it our duty to particularize. 

M. Lucas, inspector general of prisons, had conceived the benevolent idea of 
promoting the foundation of a Patronage Society at Paris for juvenile offenders. 
It was definitely established in June, 1833, under the direction of a man as eminent 
for merit as charity, M. Beranger (de la Drome.*) 





*See the report of M. Lamarque on the Societies of Patronage, in which will be found 
arranged in a most complete form, the history of these institutions (Annales de, la Charite, 
Juin, 1855.) 
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This work produced a considerable reduction in the number of the relapsed. 
Among the means employed, we may particularly mention conditional liberation. 

The placing out of the liberated detenues was not without its difficulties. Besides. 
that they had rarely acquired in their business a degree of skill sufficient to place 
them in the class of good workmen, they inspired the heads of ateliers who were 
acquainted with their antecedents, with not unreasonable mistrust; for those did 
not feel themselves qualified to subdue the vicious inclinations or evil dispositions, 
which might reappear in their young auxiliaries, freshly liberated, and of whose. 
perfect reformation there was cause to doubt. 

The Society of Patronage obtained permission from le Ministre de |’Interieur, 
that the young detenues who during their sojourn at the penitentiary of Roqutte 
had exhibited proofs of amendment, should be put in a condition of provisional 
liberty, but on this understanding, that at the first serious transgression, it should 
be legal to recal them on a ministerial order, without any judicial formality, and at 
the simple request of the Society of Patronage. 

This measure has produced the most satisfactory effects. In consequence of it, 
places have been more easily obtained, employers less backward, and apprentices 
more submissive. It also enables us to repress certain blameworthy actions which 
unhappily elude the authority of magistrates and public punishment. For in- 
stance, with us, drunkenness is no excuse when it leads to the commission of an 
act declared culpable by the law, but in itself it is not considered an offence; and 
there are many other acts which outrage morality, but yet are unpunishable by 
laws. 

Who but can feel, after this simple explanation, the salutary influence which the 
system of provisional liberty might exercise over adult criminals, instead of abso- 
lute pardons which those who profit by them too frequently abuse. 

The following is what we thought expedient to say on this subject, in a work 
published by us in 1888, on the penitentiary system. 

“ The work of reform will not be complete till we can assure to the discharged 
prisoner @ means of turning his good intentions to account, and can offer sufficient 
guaranties to those persons who consent to employ him. 

The number of individuals, who have been liberated and have again relapsed, 
is considerable; but we could hardly expect it should be otherwise. In the pres- 
ent state of the law, the transition from restraint to freedom is too abrupt; and if 
we desire that the newly-freed man should persevere in the good resolutions which 
he has adopted, he must make a trial of liberty under certain restrictions. 

Provisional freedom, substituted in certajn cases for absolute pardon, can alone 
furnish a hope of solving a problem hitherto considered insoluble. It is, in fact, 
the sole means of arriving at a composition between the unhappy, but legitimate 
mistrust of society, and the necessity of procuring employment for those with 
whom misery and need are sufficient to annul the effects of the best reformatory 
system, and who, despite amelioration acquired with labor, will be infallibly 
thrown back on crime by the rejection of society, if they can not find means to 
support existence.” 

England has already adopted this measure; but we have reason to fear that up 
to the present time, its application has not been made with all the precautions 
which might be desirable. 

We have been made acquainted with a similar project, elaborated with the great- 
est care, which is to be submitted to the approbation of the legislature in Belgium, 
and from which there is reason to expect the happiest results. 

The Society of Patronage which had already done so much to improve the moral 
condition of young detenues, did not consider its task as yet accomplished; it pro- 
cured the nomination of a commission in order to collect all the documents calcu- 
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lated to produce a still more satisfactory state of things. The members of the 
society were pleased to request us to make part of this commission; and from the 
beginning, all those who composed it, when seeking the means of reforming juye- 
nile offenders, were unanimous in the choice of agriculture. Indeed, if it is neces- 
sary as we have above hinted, to employ in field labor orphans without family or 
means of support, how much more necessary still, is a country life for those who 
have already given way before the evil influences which accompany a residence in 
large towns. 

But as soon as the commission determined to pass from theory to practice, and 
to arrange a plan for an agricultural colony, their embarrassment commenced, and 
they felt that they were not prepared with sufficient knowledge on the subject. 
They commissioned two of their members to study on the spot, the Colonies of 
Belgium and Holland, and they selected for this purpose, the late lamented Leon 
Faucher and myself. 

This took place about eighteen years ago. It was known that the experiments 
made in the countries above mentioned had not been successful. The Dutch 
colonies were dragging on a languishing existence, and making enormous sacrifices 
for a very indifferent return; and the Belgian colonies exhibited still more disas- 
trous results. So we did not proceed to these countries to look for models, but we 
were in hopes to learn some useful lessons. We are no less indebted to him who 
indicates hidden rocks, than to him who points out the safe channel. 

From the first we were aware of an important fact. All the colonies had been 
established on heaths, or on barren land. The founders seemed to have had it 
more at heart, to bring the land into cultivation than to win the worker over to the 
love of labor. This idea of the reclaiming the soil by the arms hitherto useless, 
employed in colonies, we acknowledge to be very seductive, and at first sight to 
appear very just; the culture of a stubborn soil by sueh means presents an appro- 
priate penal picture; it makes men useful whose lives hitherto have inflicted only 
trouble or danger on the State, and on whom it is but reasonable to impose the 
severest labors. We should have nothing to oppose to this theory, if the question 
merely concerned men who have merited severe punishment, and if the colonies 
of which we speak had their punishment alone in view; but it seems to be forgot- 
ten that their principal object is the moral transformation of the unhappy beings 
waom they receive. 

We must expect failure, if we entrust bad land to ill-disposed laborers; and we 
have no hesitation in believing, that the sterility of the soil has been the chief 
cause of the ill success of the colonies of Belgium and Holland. 

In order to create the habit and relish of labor, in those whom dissipation, indo 
lence or laziness has reduced to utter destitution, it is essential that this labor 
should, at least, offer some attraction; and that prompt and satisfactory results 
should recompense and encourage their ill-sustained efforts. And how often may 
we not apply these considerations which are true as far as adults are concerned, 
with still more justice to the child whose wandering imagination can neither forg- 
see nor patiently wait, whose ardor so easily roused is as easily depressed, and 
whose entire future is limited by ‘to-morrow!’ 

“ To deserve to be sent here,” said a Belgian colonist to me one day, with qn 
accent of despair, “one need have killed his father and mother; there is not 
@ blade of grass which has not cost a drop of sweat.” Now does any one really 
believe that it is by exciting repugnance, such hatred, we can hope to win over 
long resisting, obstinate natures to the love of labor? 

The administration seems to approve the opinions we have just now advanced, 
and we have taken care not to overlook so important a testimony. The govern- 
ment has lately resolved to found penal colonies in Corsica for adults; and tgo 
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imuch praise can not be given to such a measure. It has already initiated this 
useful project, and we have seen, with very lively satisfaction, that it has selected 
lands remarkable for their fertility, for an experiment so worthy of public attention. 

“To retarn to our researches in Belgium and Holland. We were not long in con- 
firming our previous opinion, that we had nothing to learn from the establishments 
of these countries. M. Leon Faucher was obliged to return to Paris, and I was 
‘left alone to continue the search. This was to terminate at Hamburg, where I do 
not hesitate to say that I found the solution of the problem which we had in charge 
to study. It was near the village of Horn, in a fertile and picturesque country, 
‘and on the slope of an eminence which overlooks the fine valley of the Elbe and 
the Bill, that I had occasion to visit the reformatory school called the Rauhen Haus.* 
Twill not pause to describe this néw celebrated establishment, and which, since 
my visit, has received considerable additions, I will content myself with pointing 
out its principal features. 

Tt was founded toward the end of 1888, by the excellent M. Wichern, to receive 
young children whom vicious habits were threatening to pervert, or had already 
perverted. The skilful founder had sought the means of reform in the “ esprit de 
famille.” He endeavored to excite in these young hearts, those sweet and healthy 
motions which home influence calls forth and which had never been felt, or had 
been forgotten by those wretched children. 

The colonists were divided into groups of twelve, each group being called a 
family. This title was justified by the bond of intimate affection and kindliness 
‘which had been established among its members. To each of these families was 
sppointed a chief, or rather guide, whom the children called their father. Each 
family inhabited a separate little house, constructed by the hands of its own mem- 
‘bers, and divided from the neighboring one by gardens or orchards. Four existed 
at the period of my visit; they formed as it were, a little hamlet, and had no com- 
munication with each other but such as was required by the exigencies of the 
institution. 

The discipline of the colony was firm and severe, and yet we are bound to say, 
tempered by paternal tenderness. Moral reforms was its object; energetic, perse- 
vering labor, and at the same time, a profoundly religious education were its means. 
Daily memoranda recorded the conduct of each child, his progress, or his backslid- 
ings; the affectionate solicitude of the chiefs did not interfere with the rigor, still 
sometimes necessary, of a system which was essentially correctional, and no one 
but an eye witness can imagine the depth of the sympathy which bound these 
poor pupils to the parent colony, after they had b honest bers of society. 

Thus we see that the basis on which the colony of Horn was established, and to 
which it owes its wonderful success, is the family system. 

It was not the first time that this excellent means of reformation had been em- 
ployed, and in every instance it had been followed by happy results. The agricul- 
tural and reformatory school founded in 1788 by the Philanthropic Society in Lon- 
don, had successfully adopted the same organization; and on going back a space 
‘of nearly fifty years to that institution, incomplete, doubtless, but admirably con- 
ceived, we find singular and striking analogies with the establishment of Horn. 
The Swiss colonies which have survived and prospered, had also effected the divis- 
‘fon of their pupils into small distinct groups. They had even extended farther 
‘the resemblance to the real family, by placing at the head of each group, a female 
‘housekeeper along with the chief; and, moreover, they had no hesitation in ad- 























* A particul t of the Rauhen Haus, or Redemption Institute, of M. Wichern, at 
Horn, near Hamburg may be seen in Barnard’s National Education in Europe. H. Cowper- 
fiwait & Co., Philadelphia. 
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mitting children of both sexes. They report that this arrangement was not 
attended with any inconvenience. 

The examination of the establishment of Horn, and the excellent results which 
the institution has produced, furnished us with the information we were seeking; 
and we could no longer entertain a doubt as to the efficacy of the principle which 
had presided at its formation. Division into families then, it appears, should be 
the fundamental principle of every penal and reformatory colony; and we are 
happy to see that this conviction, which takes stronger hold on our judgment from 
day to day, is making increased progress among our public writers. Unhappily, 
up to the present hour, these convictions have scarcely advanced beyond theory, 
so far as France is concerned. 

In December, 1849, M. Corne, acting organ of a commission named by the leg- 
islative assembly, “looked on a division of the children into small groups as the 
most certain element of their moral regeneration.” Those men, in the different 
states of Europe, who have given themselves to the study of these questions all 
profess the same opinion.* 

The division into families renders superintendence, at once, more easy, more 
active, and more zealous; more easy, because it extends over but a small number; 
more active, because it makes all the responsibility rest on the head of one person 
only, whose authority is well defined, and whose duties are exactly prescribed; 
more zealous, beeause it produces in the minds of the superintendents, sentiments 
of sympathy and benevolence, under the influence of this responsibility, and of @ 
life spent in common with their charge. The influence of the division into families 
is not less salutary for the young colonists; the authority exercised being neither 
imperious nor oppressive; they become attached on their part to the master who 
loves them, and whom they learn to regard as a confidant and a friend; they allow 
themselves more easily to be influenced and convinced, and, while discipline loses 
none of its vigor, education finds in this mutual affection a lever of incalculable 
power. 

Besides, shall we count as nothing, that not only harmless but salutary emulation, 
which a multiplicity of families excites? In a large establishment, in the midst of 
& numerous population, common interests are few and weak, unless unhappily an 
esprit de corps should arise among the colonists, inspired by a feeling of opposition 
to their chiefs. But that spirit of rivalry which springs up between the different 
families, produces nothing but advantages, and creates energy only for good. 

It has been objected that the construction of isolated buildings costs more than a 
general one, and that too large a staff of officers is required for the application of 
the system. A preference has consequently been generally given to old houses; 
80 that, in some degree, the stones have made the law, rendering the execution of 
the programme sketched out, subservient to the locality. Thus it has frequently 
failed in its most essential parts. 

In our times, an unhappy tendency prevails to economise in the salary of officers 
when the education of children is concerned. Moral force can only be efficacious 
when we grasp as it were, body to body, heart to heart, intelligence to intelligence, 
him whom we wish to gain over to the love of good. 

We must engage in single combat, so to speak, and that such great efforts are 
necessary we should not wonder since we must acknowledge, that with all of us in 
& greater or less degree, our natural tendencies incline to evil. If in point of edu- 





* See, as regards public men in England, besides the testimony of Lord Brougham cited 
before, the opinion which he expressed in so remarkable a manner in the House of Lords on 
the llth of May, 1854. See, also, the speech of M. Adderley in the House of Commons on the 
Ist of August, 1852. 
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we bave gained but little up to this hour, it is because we have substituted 

for moral action. We may easily manceuvre a regiment by the word 

of command, a crew of sailors by the blasts of a whistle, but these means would ill 
suffice to render them moral agents. 

The German Reviews have blamed the directors of Mettray, for having raised 
f number of children composing a family to forty, and then entrusted its guar- 

ip to one sole chief; in some respects they are quite right. They object that 
idence. has not, in the order of nature, permitted a family to attain to so high 
a number, although the heart of the father, and above all, that of the mother, 
which may justly be called the masterpiece of nature, watch over the education 
of the children. Those persons who do not reckon in the account, the moral results 
obtained at Mettray, find its system of education even now too costly; though, of 
course, by augmenting the number of officers, still more considerable expenditure 
Must be incurred. We must, unhappily, make concessions to public opinion, 
however blind it may be in some cases. There are but few who comprehend this 
great truth, that in the matter of political, and much more, Christian economy, 
there are profits whieh ruin, as there are losses which enrich. 

After my visit to Horn I had no need to prolong my journey. The studies of a 
life had convinced me that agricultural occupations, united with a good moral and 
religious education, could alone rescue from a life of disorder and evil deeds, youth 
already engaged in a career of vice. The study of the Dutch and Belgian institu- 
tions had shown me that a sterile soil can produce none but sterile works ; the ex- 
amination of the establishment founded by M. Wichern had taught me that ‘the 

ly’ system was the path of safety for the regeneration of (evil)man. Nothing 
remained now but to set to work. 

My own strength doubtless, would not have sufficed for such an enterprise, but 
agg came to my aid, in renewing my acquaintance with an old school- 
fellow, M. le. Vicomte de Courteilles. He adopted my views, promised his ser- 
vices, and went so far as to offer his estates upon which to found the institution 
we had resolved to establish together. 

We did not conceal from ourselves, when putting our hands to the work, that 
the care of forming men’s minds, and turning them from evil to good, should not 
be entrusted to the first assistants that came to hand. This important ministry 

mires trained minds, a sincere self-devotion, and a morality above suspicion. 

is with us no lack of ideas, but rather of men capable of putting them in 

practice, especially when these ideas are of serious import. 
* Being convinced of this truth, we resolved to establish, in connection with the 
colony, even before a single child had been intrusted to us, a special school, 
where youths of respectable standing, and of a truly Christian spirit, might be 
trained to become, by and by, the chiefs of our families. 
"It is to this foundation that we must attribute the prosperity of Mettray. We 
shall be excused, we trust, for not having passed it over in silence. This school 
has been daily improving since its institution, and among the excellent pupils 
which are sent forth from it every year, some, engaged with ourselves, perpetuate 
the good traditions of the colony ; others spread them abroad, and being sought for 
by charitable institutions, they render valuable services to establishments similar 
te our own. 

]t was with the aid of such auxiliaries that Mettray was founded. On the 22d 
of January, 1840, it received its first inmates. 

Between that and the present date, more than fifteen years have past. Many 
successful efforts have been made during this period; much progress has been 
effected; many establishments have been founded, which are now prosperous, 
and spread blessings around them. None can sympathise more warmly than we 
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do, in the hopes which the development of agricultural colonies appointed to re- 
ceive orphans and foundlings, is calculated to call forth. 

Let us trace in a few words, the history of that branch of legislation which reg- 
ulates these institutions, and indicate the principal traits, at least, of the important 
act of the §th of August, 1850. 

Before speaking of this law, we must mention the instructions issued on the 
17th of February, 1847, which confided the patronage of liberated detenues to the 
municipal authorities, and raised some rather complicated questions into the dis- 
cussion of which it is not here possible for us to enter. 

The law of the 5th of August is of paramount importance ; it is in some sort the 
charter of penal agricultural colonies. It embraces in its regulations, young chil- 
dren detained for correction, by desire of the father,* children sentenced for crimes 
and offences, and, finally, children acquitted by the application of Article 66 of the 
Code Napoleon. It proclaims the ity of subjecting all to a moral, religious, 
and professional education. 

Two principles pervade this law, principles to whose profound wisdom we can 
not pay too much respect, and from which we can not depart without compromising 
those cherished interests which it is intended to protect. We find them in the ar- 
ticles 3, 5, and 10. 

The first consists in the employment of young detenues in the agricultural labor 
and the principal branches of industry connected with it. 

The second proclaims the frank and cordial adoption of the co-operation of pri- 
vate establishments. The law reserves to these last a delay of five years, during 
which they can prepare and perfect the founding of penal colonies, 

It is only in the event of the insufficiency of private establishments, that State 
colonies are to be founded, as is expressed in the last paragraph of Article 10, 
“If the total number of young detenues can not be placed in private establishments 
at the expiration of five years, they shall be provided for by the foundation of re 
formatory colonies, at the expense of the state.’ 

The system adopted by law, thus depends on the existence of private colonies; 
it is from these colonies that the state demands the moral education of the young 
pupils whose guardianship it has undertaken. In itself it has no desire but to 
complete them, or supply their insufficiency if such should exist. 

This large and truly liberal spirit of the laws was no less manifest in the short 
discussion to which it gave rise. A Deputy had expressed his opinion that the 
state ought not to confide to any (private) person, the education and reformation 
of young detenues, and that the law should authorize none but public establish- 
ments. The commission hastened to protest against such a system. 

‘The Law encourages charity,’ was its answer; ‘it recognises its power, and 
hopes much from its influence.’ On the other hand, the government eagerly for- 
wards its views; and it was on the formal proposition of M, le Ministre de |’ Interi- 
eur, that the assembly raised, to five years, the delay accorded for the operation 
of private charity, for which two years only had been asked by the commission, 

The course taken by the administration merits the greatest praise. To appeal 
in this manner to the knowledge and co-operation of all, shews a sincere desire to 
provide a happy future for the country. Oxenstiern has said,‘ On the good train- 
ing of youth, depends the prosperity of the state.”’ > 

It must be acknowledged that education is a difficult and complex undertaking; 
perhaps the most difficult of all. It is a problem capable of receiving different 
solutions ; and it has this peculiarity, that every one of these solutions is the beat 








* The law of France empowers 8 parent to send (under certain conditions) an intractable 
child to prison.—Ep. E 





in some particular case. The meditations, the studies, and the experience of 
great number of peculiarly gifted men, and the trial of many different methods, 
will not be found superfiuous in fructifying this greatest of all sciences, to produce 
a race of good men.’ 

At the same time that the administration was making its appeal to the devoted- 
ness of individuals, and calling on them to come to its aid in this great work of 
penitentiary reform, of which the education of young detenues may be considered 
as the starting point, it was also itself at work on this; and co-operation was the 
more desirable, inasmuch as the private establishments were far from able to con- 
tain all the children of this class, whose number is ever on the increase; we shall 
have occasion to return to this subject. An agricultural colony was then annexed 
to each of the maisons centrales of Loos, Gaillon, Fontevrault, and Clairvaux. 

- These colonies have realised all the good that was expected from them. 

While a system calculated to reform young detenues was thus being established 
in France, either by administrative action or the intervention of the legislature, 
the public authorities of England were giving the most serious attention to these 
important questions. The wound which, with our neighbors, we sought to heal, 
was no less deep than that whose enlargement we were striving to prevent; and 
that country where so many improvements have been effected, could not hesitate 
to follow in the path upon which we had entered. 

A law of recent date, and which was passed on the 10th of August, 1854, au- 
thorises and even calls upon individuals to found agricultural colonies. It seeks 
to turn to use, with more steadiness and unity of effort than has hitherto been 
done, those private institutions which have been founded for this object, and au- 
thorises the Minister for the Home Department to confer on these establishments 
which after inspection are judged worthy thereof, the title, Reformatory School. 

We do not feel it necessary to enter on a very close examination of this act, 
framed by the way under the influence of French legislation; but one of the 
clauses which it contains, appears so conformable to equity, and so fit for imitation, 
that we can not pass it over in silence: we speak of the pecuniary responsibility 
which it imposes on the family of the delinquent. 

The statesmen of ‘practical’ England have considered that it was not just to 
exonerate parents from the burdens imposed on them by the laws of nature, 
especially in those cases where the bad conduct of the child, as is only too often 
the case, is the result of the bad example of the father. 

Thus the English, like the Belgic legislature, has decided that a sum not exceed- 
ing five shillings per week may be exacted by way of fine from the family of the 
young delinquent during the period of his detention. 

Nothing can be better adapted than such a measure, to disappoint those guilty 
calculations which sometimes induce unnatural parents to violate the most sacred 
of all human duties. 

The increase in the number of young offenders in France ought to make us de- 
sire more than ever, the application of this measure which we have thought it our 
duty to point out. 

But let us conclude what we have to say concerning the French law. 

This law appropriates (Art. 2) special and distinct quarters in our jails to the 
special reception*of young detenues of every class—it creates two orders of reform- 
atory establishments ; penitential colonies for the special reception of young delin- 
quents acquitted under article 66, but intrusted to administrative guardianship 
(Art. 4 and 5) and correctional colonies (Art. 10) established by the state either 
in France or in Algiers, for young offenders condemned to an imprisonment of 
more than two years, and also for young detenues, from reformatory colonies, who 
may have been declared insubordinate. 
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Let us be allowed here to express our regret that by an interpretation little in 
accordance perhaps with the general spirit of the law, government has authorised 
the reception in the same colonies, of young detenues condemned under Art. 67 of 
the penal code, to an imprisonment of more than six months, and not exceeding 
two years, with children declared not guilty, and acquitted under Article 66. 
This confusion which, at first sight, seems of no importance, always produces in- 
conveniences of more than one kind. In the first place, it perplexes the compre- 
hension of the acquitted young detenue, in whose understanding it upsets all no- 
tion of justice; he is astonished that the law, while declaring him innocent, im- 
poses on him a detention of four or five years, while it retains, generally for a very 
short period only, him whom it recognises as culpable. We will only add, that 
this tends to maintain in the public mind, as in the minds of those who are event- 
ually called on to use the labor of the liberated convict, prejudices very hurtful to 
his interest. 

The active administration, it is true, has done all in its power to counteract that 
which we must be permitted to call a vice of the law. The magistrates convinced 
of the evil of mingling in the same place, children of different degrees of depravi- 
ty, rarely sentence under Art. 67 of the penal code. On the 3ist of December, 
1852, the number of young detenues amounted to 6,443, and of this number, 197 
only were convicted under articles 67 and 69. 

In stating so high the number of young criminals, which in 1837 was only 1,493, 
we can not dissemble the melancholy feelings with which we must necessarily 
write such a revelation. 

But let us take comfort: ‘this progression,’ as M. the Minister of the Interior 
says in his last report, ‘does not imply a corresponding increase in juvenile crime. 
The existence of penitentiary establishments intended for the young, encourages 
and multiplies decisions from which tribunals would have recoiled at an epoch 
when their life in a prison exposed the young detenues to intimacies and influen- 
ces worse than those outside its walls.’ 

In concluding our review of the laws which exercise so great an influence over 
agricultural colonies, we must direct public attention to one measure which has 
hitherto escaped notice, notwithstanding its great importance. 

The legislator while adopting the principle of agricultural colonies for young 
convicts, ought to have equally taken into account those children whose vicious 
inclinations, or obstinate characters stubbornly resist all instruction, all efforts of 
domestic discipline, and who, without having been guilty of an infraction of the 
penal laws, do not the less deserve severe punishment. We speak of children de- 
tained at the request of the father, under articles 875 and 376 of the Civil Code. 

If we wish to achieve a reform as complete as it possibly can be, we should 
come to the aid of youth whatever be its social position, and combat its evil pro- 
pensities wherever they manifest themselves. 

In France, detention under the head of correction paternelle is the only means of 
repressing the transgressions of youth. But Paris alone offers, and there but in an 
insufficient manner, a house for the reception of such children, which holds out 
some guarantee to the heads of families. 

In the provinces there exists no establishment of this kind. Children under age, 
whom their parents might wish to correct by withdrawing them from the evil 
counsels and evil examples which are perverting them, would there be mixed pell- 
mell with the suspected and even the convicted; thus they would be exposed to 
greater dangers than those from which it is wished to guard them. What father 
of a family would venture to give to his son, for companions, malefactors and oth- 
ers, subjected to penal treatment. 

The inexpediency of resorting to this mode of correction is so fully recognised, 


‘ 





that there is no family in easy’circumstances, who would not reject such a means ; 
and there is scarcely even a poor but honest family, who would not hesitate to use 
it. Is it not indeed to.be feared that he who had once been obliged to pass the 
threshold of infamy, would regard himself as disgraced forever ? 

Rich families frequently send on long journeys and at great expense, sons of 
‘whom they have cause to complain ; but this plan has often only the effect of sub- 
‘stituting one kind of dissipation for another. By this course studies are sus- 
pended ; the habit of application is lost; the young people meet abroad the tempt- 
ations from which they were sought to be rescued at home; and they yield to 
them with the less reserve, as they feel themselves now free from all surveillance; 
they begin to entertain ideas of independence and insubordination; and after hav- 
ing brought trouble into their families, they, later in life, introduce disorder into 
the state. 

The legislator has imagined that he could remedy the deplorable state of things 
which we have just described by authorising the transmission of children from the 
parental jurisdiction to the agricultural colonies, but we fear that in this instance 
he has not discovered the true remedy. 

By the terms of the Articles 875 and 376 of the Civil Code, a child under 16 
years of age may be detained one month, and the youth from 16 to 21 years old, 
six months. We must then, if we wish to produce a salutary effect upon the mind 
of the young offender in so short time, employ a sp of discipline which will 
punish fast, if we may be allowed such an expression. 

Besides, the discipline of reformatory colonies to which young criminals are for 
‘a long time subjected, can scarcely present a sufficiently repressive character; the 
¢hildren in these establishments enjoy a certain degree of liberty; field labor 
‘would appear, especially to boys, much to be preferred to the study of Latin, for 
‘which the greater part entertain a profound aversion. Mettray affords, at the 
present time, a case in point. One of our colonists not being able to obtain from 
his parents permission to leave school, did not hesitate to set the building on fire. 
Moreover, this state of mixed society exposes the children to form connections 
which would sadly compromise their future prospects in the world of the higher 
classes. 

We do not hesitate to say, that solitary confinement only can act.with efficacy 
in stich cases. It is necessary to have witnessed its effects in order to form a cor- 
tect idea of the happy influence which it obtains over the character. A complete 
transformation is effected in the individual submitted to its operation. As he can 
hot procure either indulgence or amusements, nothing is at work to remove from 
his mind the exhortations and counsels he has received. Reflection is perpetually 
holding before his eyes the picture of his past life. In solitude there is no place 
for pride, for self-love. The child is obliged, in his own despite, to enter into him- 
self; he no longer blushes for yielding to the promptings of his conscience, which 
has been so justly called the ‘ voice of God.’ Little by little, he becomes accessi- 
Die to religious sentiments; labor now becomes an occupation for him, and very 
soon a pleasure; he gives himself up to it with ardor; and that which he has hith- 
erto considered as a painful task, becomes a comfort, even a necessary, so that the 
greatest punishment that can be inflicted on him is to deprive him of employment. 

The short period of his detention dissipates whatever fears the solitary system 
imay excite in the minds of some individuals. 

Ihave been enabled to witness these effects of solitary confinement, which I 
have just described, at Mettray, where children under paternal correction have 
been sent for some time past. A penitentiary constructed under the direction of 
M. Blouet, architect, entirely on the model of that of Philadelphia, is now specially 
set apart for this class of individuals. 
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The chapel is so constructed that the children can assist at the divine office 
without being able to see each other. Every boy has two cells at his disposal; 
one in which he sleeps, the other in which he is occupied, either in mantal labor 
or in his own improvement. The vicinity of the Lyce of Tours enables us to pro- 
cure for the children, such professors as parents in easy circumstances would 
wish to give them. In this way their studies are not interrupted, and the walks* 
afford healthful exercise. All these advantages, which we have been enabled to 
realize at considerable sacrifices, can not be obtained in the greater number of pri 
vate colonies. Mettray is consequently an exception, and, elsewhere, the incon- 
veniences we have pointed out, exist in full force. Such is the last objection we 
will allow ourselves to make to the law of 1850, of whose wise regulations in the 
main, as we said before, we can not speak with sufficient praise. 

We have dwelt on the penitential colonies, and on the law which ratifies their 
éxistence, because they appear to interest us as much in their agricultural as in 
their industrial relations. To improve the laborer by the land, and to improve the 
land by the laborer; such is the immense advantage we derive from these instifu- 
tions. 

The reformatory colonies in France are twenty-three in number. They are 
subdivided into private colonies and colonies of the state.” 


To this admirable t we append a few extracts from a speech made by M. 
Demetz, at a banquet given to him at Birmingham, in 1855, by the promoters of the 
reformatory movement in England. 

“The military discipline adopted at Mettray is this: the lads wear a uniform, and 
they march to and from their work, their lessons, and their meals with the precis- 
ion of soldiers, and to the sound of a trumpet and drum. But, as the sound of the 
trumpet and the drum lead men on to perform acts of heroism, and to surmount 
the greatest difficulties, may it not reasonably be employed with the same object 
at a reformatory school, where, in resisting temptation and conquering vicious 
habits, true heroism is displayed, and a marvelous power of overcoming difficul 
ties must be called forth ? A striking proof of the hold the system had obtained 
over the minds of the boys was given at the time of the revolution of 1848. France 
was then, from one end of the country to the other, in a state of anarchy, and all 
the government schools were in rebellion. At Mettray, without walls, without 
coercion, there was not a sign of insubordination; not a single child attempted to 
run away. It was in allusion to the absence of walls of M. le Baron de la Crosse, 
Secretaire du Senat, observed, ‘ Here is a wonderful prison, where there is no key, 
but the clefs des champs! If your children remain captive, it is proved you have 
discovered the key of their hearts.’ During the revolution, a band of workmen 
came to Mettray with flags flying and trumpets sounding, and, meeting the youths 
returning tired from field labor, their pick-axes on their shoulders, thus addressed 
them :—‘ My boys, do not be such fools as to work any longer. Bread is plentiful; 
it is ready for you without labor.’ The chef who was conducting the lads, and 
who behaved with the greatest calmness and tact, immediately cried, ‘ Halt! form 
in line.’ The lads, being accustomed to march like soldiers, immediately formed. 
The chef then stepped forward and said to the men, ‘ My friends, you have learned 
to labor; you have a right to rest; but leave these lads; let them learn now, and 
when their turn comes they may rest as you do.’ The men gave way, the youths 
marched home, and Mettray was saved—saved, as I believe, by our habit of mili 
tary discipline. Had those lads’ been walking homewards without rule, likea 
flock of sheep, the men would have got among them, carried away one or two, and 








* Promenoirs. Probably walks in covered galleries or in the open air with walls on each 
side.—Ep. 
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the rest would have followed; but, drawn up in line, they met the attack in one 
body, and thus it. was repelled.” 

The London Times, in an account of M. Demetz’s visit to the Philanthropic So- 

ciety’s Farm School, at Red Hill, the principal English Reformatory school, re- 
marks :—His path has been difficult, and his. obstacles numerous, but he has ex- 
perienced such proofs of his success that he must feel repaid for all his labors and 
sacrifices. In such incidents as the following he finds his true recompense. A 
colon of Mettray, who has like so many of his companions become a soldier, was 
decorated on the field of battle for some act of bravery with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor. This gift when conferred upon a person in humble life is accompa- 
nied by an annual pension of 200 francs. The soldier on receiving his decoration 
immediately sent 100 francs to Mettray. 
. M. Demetz being present on some occasion when a troop of soldiers were drawn 
up in line, one of them stepped from the ranks and flung his arms round his neck. 
The man had been a colon at Mettray, and, unmindful of spectators, thus gave 
way to the impulse of gratitude and affection. 

We think the fact we are about to relate is even more striking; it bears noble 
testimony to the exalted spirit which animates the institution :— 

“The other day there was too much reason to believe that certain pecuniary 
support would be withdrawn in consequence of the necessities of the war, to such 
an extent that the establishment must be wound up, and the further prosecution 
of it abandoned; whereupon the different employes, a body of young men from 
twenty-one to thirty-five years of age, not helpless creatures without resources, to 
whom half a loaf would be better than no bread, but men of tried ability and vigor, 
who could at any time command more remunerative employment elsewhere ;—I 
say these young men waited on M. Demetz in a body, and offered to continue 
their services at half their salaries.”’ 

But this was not all. The colons, too, offered to add to their already long hours 
of labor, that their extra earnings might help to meet the difficulty. “They 
would do any thing,” said both masters and wards, “rather than that Mettray 
should fall.”’ God grant it never may! 

Perhaps the greatest proof of the success of Mettray is the fact that the colons 
are proud of having been there. They are never abandoned, and may return if 
out of employment, or in sickness, sure of a hospitable reception provided only 
they are behaving well. 

MM. Demetz and de Courteilles wished that the youths should consider Mettray 
in the light of a parent, and, in order to bind her children more firmly to herself, 
established, in 1843, an association, of which they themselves were the presidents. 
It is called the Association des Fondateurs, Chefs et Sous-Chefs de la Colonie de Met- 
tray, and is composed of the directeurs as presidents, officers as dignitaires, and 
colons as titulaires. Any colon is eligible for admission who is twenty years of 
age, and whose conduct has been irreproachable for two years after leaving the 
colony. They are then presented with a diplome, which is printed on parchment, 
bearing the signatures of the president, secretary, and owner. At the same time 
they receive the symbolic ring of the association, with this device, among others, 


“ Loyante passe tout.” 





XVII. EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS AND MISCELLANY. 





BAVARIA. 


In the Hohere Birgerschule for Jan. 1856, edited by Dr. Vogel and Herr 
Korner, there appears a Statement of the Educational Establishments of Bavaria, 
condensed from a complete statistical view of their condition in 1851-2, by Dr. 
von Hermann. From this, the following facts are gleaned. 

Taste I, is an account of the Acapemy or Science, which numbers 51 ordi- 
nary and extraordinary members. Its means are 12,057fi. from a Government 
appropriation, and 3,633 from a special reserved fund. A florin = 32 cents. 

Taste I. Tue Generar Conservatorium or Scientiric CoLLEcTIoNs em- 
braces 12 distinct collections, viz.: the Cabinet of Coins; the Antiquarium; the 
Observatory and Meteorological Institutes; Chemical Laboratory ; Mineralogical, # 
Geological, Zodlogical, and Paleontological Collections; a Botanical Garden, and 
an Anatomical Institution. The income of the Conservatorium of 48,116f1. is 
derived from Government appropriations. 

Tasxe III. Puszic Lisraries.—The Royal Library in Munich, in addition to 
22,000 manuscripts, has 800,000 volumes; the University Library in Munich, 
147,541 volumes; that in Wiirzburg, 100,000 volumes ; that in Erlangen, 140,- 
000 volumes, The public libraries (over 24 in number) in different departments 
have together 1,861,556 volumes and 33,219 MSS., not including the libraries of 
the Royal Ministers, the Gymnasia, &c. 

Taste ITV. The Acapemy or Paintine numbers beside, 1 Director and 3 
Docenten, 10 Professors, 231 Pupils; of whom, 101 are Bavarians, beside 58 
honorary and corresponding members, and 19 Government Pensioners. Its 
income is 53,5244. 

Tasxe V.. The Conservatorium or Mosic has 1 Director and 14 Teachers, 
54 male and 40 female Pupils, with an income of 8,119fi. 

Tastes VI-X, relate to the Universitizs. In 1852, Munich numbered 51 ordi- 
nary, 17 extraordinary Professors, and 30 Privat-Docents. Wirzburg had 33 
ordinary, 17 extraordinary Professors, and 3 Docents. Erlangen had 28 ordinary, 
17 extraordinary Professors, and 12 Docents. The most graduation in the three 
universities is in the medicinal faculty, then in the philosophical, juridical, and 
theological. The receipts of the universities were 409,820f.; the expenses 
366,584f1, 

Taste XI, distinguishes the Reticious Denominations of the students. In 
1851-2, in the Lycea and Universities, there were 2,895 Catholics; of whom, 
744 were theologians : 782 Protestants; of whom, 167 were theologians; 3 Re- 
formed, 4 Greeks, 30 Jews, and 5 Mohammedans. 

Taste XII. In 1851-2, the seven Lycea numbered 77 teachers, with 650 
candidates. Their income is 96,760f1. ; their expenses 76,056. 

Tastes XIII-XVI, give the Statistics of Gymnasia and Latin Scnoozs. In all 
(26) the gymnasia, during 1851-2, 1170 scholars applied for admission to the under 

* Von. 1, No. 4.—41. 
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class, of whom, 917 were received ; 808 applied for admission to the upper 
class, of whom, 789 passed the examination. The 60 Royal Latin Schools num- 
bered 462 teachers, 7,405 pupils. 

Tastes XVII-XXXIII, contain the Statistics of Srecian Scuoors, 1. The 
Forestry School, at Aschaffenberg. 2. The Royal Page Corps, (16 teachers and 
24 pupils.) 3. The Royal Cadet Corps, (39 teachers and 142 pupils.) 4. The 
Central Agricultural School, at Schleisheim, (receipts, 6,301f1.; expenses, 16,- 
716f.) 5. The Farm School, at Triesdorf. 6. The three Polytechnic Schools, at 
Munich, Nuremberg, and Augsburg, with 33 teachers, 226 scholars. 7. The 26 
Agricultural and Trade Schools, with 232 teachers and 2549 scholars.—Receipts, 
152,971fl. ; expenses, 149,504. 8. The Commercial School, in Nuremberg, with 
392 scholars.—Receipts, 9,614fl.; expenses, 10,126fl. 9. The Central Veterinary 
School, in Munich, with 18 teachers, 143 pupils.—Receipts, 18,131fl. ; expenses, 
17,2038. 10. The Architectural School, in Munich; 9 teachers, 143- pupils. 
Receipts and expenses, 2,596f. 11. The three Schools of Midwifery, with 11 
teachers and assistants, 132 scholars.—Receipts, 5,549fl.; expenses, 3,345fl. 12. 
The nine Deaf and Dumb Institutions, with 21 teachers and 226 pupils.—Receipts, 
33,424f1. ; expenses, 29,464fl. 13. Blind Institution, at Munich; 17 teachers, 66 
pupils.—Receipts, 14,784fl.; expenses, 13,062. 14. Institution for Idiotic 
Children, in Munich ; 3 teachers and 15 scholars.—Receipts, 5,321fl.; expenses, 
4,917. 15. Ten Normal Schools, with 78 teachers and 518 pupils; of whom, 
347 Catholic, 164 Protestant, and 7 Jewish. 

Tastes XXXIV-XLII. German on Common Scuoors.—7,113 schools; of 
which, 4,810 are Catholic, 2,150 Protestant, and 163 Jewish.—8,622 male teach- 
ers, 318 female teachers.—Male scholars week days, 284,788; female do., 290,- 
426: male scholars Sundays, 178,713; female do., 192,348.—Receipts, 2,912,- 
502fl.; expenses, 2,299,499. 

Tastes XLII-LI. Inpvusrrian Scnoors, 1,550 in number; of which, 1,476 
are public, 74 private; 676 independent, 874 united with other establishments ; 
11,033 male scholars and 58,028 female scholars, with 1,965 teachers, 1,597 of 
whom are female.—Receipts, 42,626f1.; expenses, 42,3921. 

Tastes LII-LX. Drawine Scuoots, 261 in number; of which, 219 public, 
42 private; 121 independent; 140 united with other institutions; 8,895 male, 
1,078 female scholars ; 247 male and 19 female teachers.—Receipts, 11,6541. 

Tasce LXI. Inrant Scuoors.—58 private and 33 public, with 6,796 pupils ; 
of whom, 2,740 are gratuitously received. 

Tastes LXH-LXX. Convent anv Private Scuoots, 143 in number; with 
872 teachers and 6,853 scholars. 





FRANCE. 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR MILITARY OFFICERS. 


In France there are, 1. A general staff corps; 2. Particular staff-corps. The 
first consists of 30 colonels, 30 lieut.-colonels, 100 majors, 300 captains, 100 lieu- 
tenants. The colonels and lieut.-colonels are employed as chiefs of the staff in 
the military districts, and in the divisions of the army in the field; and, as, 
together with the other ranks, aides-de-camp to the emperor, the princes, the 
ministers of war, and the marshals. The majors and captains are usually aides 
to general officers, who must select aides exclusively from the staff-corps; they 
belong to corps-d’-armée and divisions of men, whether at home or abroad, as 
distinguished from the particular staff-corps attached to certain stations. They 
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are also employed on foreign embassies and diplomatic missions, and in the War 

Office. The lieutenants of the staff are still learners. On attaining that rank, 

they are attached to infantry and cavairy regiments for two years each, and then 

for one year, to artillery and engineers ; wal, it is not till after this long probation 

— they are promoted to captaincies, and discharge what we should call staff 
uties. 

The particular staff-corps are three: those belonging to military stations at 
home and abroad, which they command and administer ; and those belonging to 
the artillery and to the engineers. 

The existing military colleges were special; that at Saumur was devoted to 
cavalry ; that at St. Cyr to infantry and cavalry; that at Metz to artillery and 
engineers, and were not, therefore, thought suitable to a service which required 
instruction, not in one only, but in all these branches. Hence the foundation of 
the Ecole d’Application d’Etat-major at Paris, by Gouvion St. Cyr. 

The school at Saumur is a training-school for cavalry instructors, not for cav- 
alry officers generally, who are at St. Cyr, with the infantry. These cavalry in- 
structors are commissioned and non-commissioned officers, detached from their 
regiments for the time (two years) they spend at the school. They carry back to 
their regiments a uniform system of riding, and of cavalry exercises. The 
school at St. Cyr is not for infantry alone, but for cavalry also. The students, 
according to their position in the class-list of the out-going examination (examen 
de sortie), take their choice of infantry or cavalry. 7 

The Polytechnic is one of the feeders of the staff-school. All admissions to the 
Polytechnic are by open competition yearly. Any young Frenchinan, above 16 
and under 20, in good health, may compete. For non-commissioned officers and 
privates, of two years’ actual service, the age is extended to 25. The trial con- 
sists in written compositions, and two oral examinations. By the compositions 
and the first oral examination the inferior candidates are weeded out: those that 
remain are submitted to a second oral examination, which determines the merit 
of those who undergo it at any one time and place. These examinations are con- 
ducted hy a Board of Examiners in Paris and the chief towns. A programme 
issued by the Minister of War each year indicates the subjects (all of which are 
equally obligatory, and failure in any one constitutes ineligibility), the times, and 
places of the examinations, After the examiners have finished their circuit, 
another Board, presided over by the Commandant of the Polytsehnic, draw up, 
in-order of merit, from the reports furnished them, a list of admissibles. The 
actual admission is by the Minister of War, who calculates the ber of v i 
in the school as one-tenth more than the probable number of appointments to the 
public service from the school during the ensuing year. The annual charge for 
board is 1000 francs, but free exhibitions and semi-free exhibitions are given to 
those whose means are insufficient, and who are recommended by the municipal 
authorities of their locality, and by the prefect. The duration of residence is 
two years. There are two competitive examinations, one for the students of the 
first year before admission into the second year’s residence, and another (examen 
de sortie) at the close of the course, befure admission into the public service. 
The three students at the head of the list go to the staff-school: the remaining, 
according to their position in the class-list, make their selection among the vacan- 
cies in the artillery and engineer-school, the civil engineer service (ponts et chaus- 
sées), the naval arsenals, and other public offices. Those who, from being low 
down the list, cannot obtain places in the service of their choice, may be commis- 
sioned in the line, but not in the scientific branches of the service. 

L’Ecole Speciale Militaire de St. Cyr is another feeder of the staff-school. It 
is designed to fourm completely instructed infantry and cavalry officers. As many 
as 600 students can be received, all by open competition only. The regulations 
for the examinations, admissions, residence, board, outfit, exhibitions, yearly 
examinations, and classification of students, are, mutatis mutandis, the same as 
those at the Polytechnic. The 25 first students at the examen de sortie compete 
for @imission into the staff-school. Those who do not enter there are commis- 
sioned, at their choice, according to their place in the class-list, in the infantry or 
cavalry. There is a certain standard, and those who do not come up to it go into 
the ranks, but as non-commissioned officers, if so recommended by the command- 
ant of the school. 

We come now to L’Ecole d’Application d’Etat-major. This contains 50 stu- 








y 
ar. The three from the Polytechnic 
those entering, the 22 successful candidates are classi- 


the organization of troops and their management, in bathe, the field, or 

ital ; the different operations of war, offensive and defensive ; its philosophy 

as illustrated by eminent commanders. Eight months of the year are occupied 
with study within doors, three in study without, one in examinations. At the 
end of the course, a classified list ie presented to the Minister of War, who con- 
fers the rank of lieutenant of the staff; and assigns each lieutenant to an infan- 
try regiment, as aide-major, for two years, then to a cavalry corps for the same 
time, then to the artillery and engineers for another year. After all which pre- 
» they are — for the rank of captain, and enter on proper staff 

uties, as before described. 

The French staff then is composed of officers, who are originally selected by 

Pa an oR who, after four years of the highest theoretical teaching, 
tested throughout from year to year, step by step, by emulative struggles, pass 
five years more unger practical training before they enter on their proper duties. — 
Westminster Review for Jan. 1856. 

The superiority of the officers of the French staff is acknowledged by the English 
Reviewer, and the London Times pays the following compliment to the superior 
professional training of the Russian officers : — 

“ The scientific principles displayed in the defense of the place [Sebastopol] sur- 
pass all that ever has been done before at seiges, and totally eclipse our best 
engineering tactics. I hesitate not to say, and I mean it with no malice or dis- 


Boros that, were the Russian engineer officers to see our works, they would 
at them.” 


GREECE. 


Statistics or Pustic Epucation in 1854.—The population of the Kingdom 
of Greece amounted in the year 1832 to 612,600 souls ; in 1843 to 853,000, and 
in 1854 to 1,041,472. In 1853 there were in Athens 31,100; in Hermopolis 
(on the Island of Syria,) 20,000; in Patras 19,500; Argos 10,560; Sparta 

700; Thebes 4,200, and in Corinth 3,200 inhabitants. Greece numbered in 
1853, 30 Bishops and Archbishops, 5,114 Priests and Monks, 252 Lawyers, 274 
Doctors, and 219,259 Farmers. There are 6,280 Storekeepers, 26,312 Sailors, 
25,546 Workingmen, 11,149 Day-laborers, 4,021 Field-soldiers, and 2,418 in 
garrisons, 744 Marines, and 1451 Policemen. The importations amounted in 
1854 to $3,738,750 ; $1,662,500 from France, $787,500 from Austria and Ger- 
many, $787, 500 from England, $262,500 from Italy, $175,000 from Russia— 
while in 1852 the exportations ‘amounted to $1,750,000, in 1853 to $1,575,000, 
and in 1854 to $1,195,000. 

As to the condition of education in Greece, in 1854 a review has been pub- 
lished by the Minister of Religion and Public Education which contains some 
very interesting statements. There are in Greece 479 institutions of education, 
comprising high and elementary, public and private schools, State and parish 
schools from the University downward, with 688 teachers and 38,018 scholars. 
The State instructions cost $100,660 ; and the parish and private schools cost 
$53,588. 1853 Greece contained 483 institutions devoted to educational purposes, 
with 695 teachers and 46,427 scholars, and the State schools that year cost $112,- 
693. In 1834 there were, beside the University, which contained 643 students, 
7 gymnasiums with 856 scholars, 80 common schools with 4,042 scholars, one 
normal school with 65 scholars, 189 parochial schools for boys—supported gy the 
State, and containing 17,128 scholars, 30 schools of the same kind for girls with 
3,721 scholars ; there are also 25 private schools for boys with 1,526 scholars, 
and 4 for girls with 30() scholars, beside the institute of Arsakis in Athens, for 
grown up females, which has 600 pupils; there are five female schools with 
1,000 scholars—N. Y. Tribune. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
ASHBURTON PRIZES FOR TEACHING COMMON THINGS. 


Great prominence has been recently given to instruction in common, house- 
hold, and familiar things, in consequence of the establishment, by Lord Ashbur- 
ton, in 1853, of “ Prizes for teaching common things,” to be awarded to teachers 
under certain conditions, as to schools and locality, which need not here be 
specified. The scheme embraced seven prizes—two of £8, two of £15, two of 
£7, and one of £10—these to be given for actual attainment in a knowledge of 
common things, and form, for actual success as teachers of this knowledge—to 
be ascertained by an open examination of one day’s continuance. The objects 
had in view, the topics to be examined, are admirably set forth, by Lord Ashbur- 
ton, in an address* to the teachers of Wilts and Hants, assembled at Winchester 


on the 16th of December, 1853. 

“‘T do not require you to remit, in the slightest degree, your attention to the 
mechanical arts of writing and reading, and the practice of arithmetic ; but I do ask 
you to turn your attention and the attention of your scholars to the ones 
at the same time, of other principles of knowledge which will continue fruitful 
improvement, as reading and writing are fruitful of improvement, in after life. 

I ask you to show, not only by your lessons in school, but still more powerfully 
by your example out of school, how the garden can best be cultivated ; how the 
dwelling may be most efficiently and economically warmed and ventilated ; upon 
what principles food and clothing should be selected ; how chronic aliments may be 
averted by timely attention to premonitory symptoms, and recourse to the physi- 
cian. You can teach the measurement of work, the use of the lever, the pulley, 
and the windlass; you can, in short, expound those methods suggested by ever- 
advancing science, by which toil may be lightened and subsistence economized. 
All this is capable of being taught, and well taught. 

Why is one mother of a family a better economist than another? why can one 
live in abundance, where another starves? Why, in similar dwellings, are the 
children of one parent healthy, of the other puny and ailing? Why can this 
laborer do with ease a task which would kill his fellow? It is not luck nor chance 
that decides these differences ; it is the patient observation of nature, that has 
suggested to some gifted minds rules for their guidance which have escaped the 
heedlessness of others. 

Why should not these rules, systematized by science, illustrated by your 
didactic powers—why should not they be imparted to the pupils of your 
schools, to enable youth to start at once with the experience of age? or if this be 
not in every case possible, why should not all be taught betimes to read those 
lessons in the book of nature from which some have derived such unquestionable 
advantage ? 

Remember that it is by the daily use of the powers of nature that man feeds 
and clothes and houses himself. He employs fire in a hundred ways for a hun- 
dred purposes; why should he not be taught the doctrine of heat? for some pur- 
poses he may learn to use it better; he may learn to use it for more. 

Again, he passes the livelong day in the application of the mechanical powers ; 
why should he not be instructed in their principles also? It is true that princes 
in this land are ignorant of them as well as peasants. In this progressive coun- 
try, we neglect that knowledge in which there is progress, to devote ourselves to 
those branches in which we are scarcely, if at all, superior to our ancestors. In 
this practical country, the knowledge which gives power over nature is left to be 
picked up by chance on a man’s way through life. In this religious country, 
the knowledge of God’s works forms no part of the education of the people, no 
part even of the accomplishments of a gentleman ; but this judicial blindness can 
not much longer exist. If we wish to hold our rank among nations, if we intend 
to maintain that manufacturing ascendency which is the chief source of our 


* The Address is contained in a pamphlet of 40 pages, (duo,) published by Groombridge «& 
Sons, 5 Paternoster Row, London, 1854. 
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national strength, we must carry the study of common things not only into the 
schools of the poor, but into our colleges and universities. 

But there is still another consideration which I would fain place before you. A 
kncwl of the principles on which he has to act, will sweeten to the laborer 
and to their daily toil. What is it that gives such a zest to our 
national games, as to divert men from the due prosecution of their business ? 
There is at least as much labor in cricket and foot-ball as in ploughing or carpen- 
tering, but there comes in addition to the labor that which extracts all that it has 
of repulsive or irksome ; there comes the pleasurable development of skill and 
ingenuity. Why should we not then put the laborer in the position to develop 
his skill and ingenuity, and thus enable him to sweeten his daily toil? At pres- 
ent, he drudges through his alloted task more like a machine than an intelligent 
being. He just does what others have done before him, he knows not why. 
But inform his mind, bring his head to bear as well as his hands—to the pleasur- 
able excitement of developed ingenuity and contrivance add the still more pleas- 
-urable consciousness of exerted power—let him feel that he may, out of his own 
resources, master difficulties aad possibly invent new processes—that man will 
raise his head more proudly ; he will feel the self-respect of a higher occupation ; 
he will put his heart into his work ; he will do what he does better ; he will earn 
not only more for himself, but more for his master and for his country. But this 
is not all: the habit of self-reliance, the sportive interest which he takes in the 
use of his awakened faculties will not only prosper his work in good times, but it 
will brace his spirits, and “nerve his resolution to bear up against misfortune. 
When engaged in the contest of life, with the thousand canal difficulties which 
perplex the most fortunate, which is the happier lot? Is it the lot of the man 
who folds his arms in the helplessness of ignorance, or of him who battles it out 
by the exercise of his mental faculties to the last? Whose courage is the most 
tried, whose nerves the most worn, who suffers the bitterest mental conflict—the 
soldier standing at ease under fire, or the soldier engaged in death-struggle with 
his enemy ? 

If, therefore, we wish to consult the happiness of the rising generation, let us 
put them in a condition to give battle to the ills which encompass them, to employ 
all the powers of their mind, all the resources of their imagination ; so shall we 
substitute, in times of difficulty and distress, manly confidence and cheerful alac- 
rity, for the sullen, spiteful moodiness of despair. 

ut there is another class of common things to which I have not alluded, the 
orance of which bears still more weightily on the welfare of society. 

A friend of mine heard a village dame observe, a few days ago, “I should 
like to know why they have gone and raised the price of bread ?” 

Is it right, I would ask you, that the poor should be left under the impression 
that they owe the price of their food to the baker or the Government—the price 
of their labor to the free will of their employer? Are such convictions as these 
favorable to the maintenance of the kindly feelings essential to the happiness and 
peace of society? Do they not encourage the pernicious and degrading idea, 
too prevalent among the laboring classes, that their dependence is not upon the 
God who made them, and, through the blessings of God, on their own exertions, 
but that their dependence i is upon their more favored brethren, who have acquired 
by their wealth the power of dealing with the poor for good or for evil, as it may 
flatter their benevolence or indulge their avarice ?”’ 

7 ” * * * * - ~ * 


“ After these remarks, it is but just that I should be called upon to explain dis- 
tinctly what it is that I propose that you should teach, how the topics are to be 
selected, how connected, in what manner brought forward. Allow me to begin 
by reminding you that yours is not the only education given in life. There is yet 
another, beginning earlier, continuing later, producing greater results; and that 
is the education of home.’ It is there that the child, by the side of parents or of 
its neighbor, is familiarized, partly by imitation, partly by precept, with the rudi- 
ments of its future occupation. It is there that the girl is trained to love a 
mother’s cares and duties ; it is there that the boy learns to demean himself as a 
member of society, as a father of a family. 

Let any man pass over, in his own mind, the business of a given day, he will 
there see ton much the larger, the more important part of that business he has 
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learned at home. Let me give you an instance. The Chelsea school for the 
education of the female orphan children of soldiers was given up, because it was 
found that the girls there educated became an easy prey to the temptations of the 
world. This was not because they were less religiously, Jess morally brought up 
than other girls, but because, being withdrawn as infants from a home education, 
they lacked that knowledge of the world which home alone can give; because 
the only experience they had gained at school was how to deal with their girl 
compani~ns. They had no experience to guide them when brought into contact 
with other companions and other trials. Such children must have been equally 
incapable of forming the duties of good housewives, good’ mothers ;—in short, 
they had recelVed a mere school education, which, at the best, under the most care- 
ful, the most accomplished teaching, left them ignorant of the great indispensable 
duties of life. And be it remembered that when, with reference to orphan chil- 
dren, I speak of the advantage of home, I speak of a home under, perhaps, a harsh 
relation, or under a stranger, more harsh, more unfeeling still. But even in that 
home, under that severe training, experienced from the tenderest years, nature 
provides compensations for the lack of a mother’s care, which no school can give ; 
for, thrown on her own resources from earliest infancy, in the midst of that world 
in which she is destined to live, the child grows in experience as danger springs 
up in her path. Her quickened perceptions, her rapidly matured character 
become her safeguard. 

Now, with this education at home, it is not for us to compete, for it is the edu- 
cation of nature. It is acquired, not through the medium of words only, but 
through the medium of the senses also, which senses God has given us to employ 
for that purpose, graciously allotting, to each exertion of their powers, its appro- 
priate pleasure to sweetcn and stimulate their use. Your education, on the other 
hand, is an artificial education, imparted chiefly through the medium of words, 
appealing mostly to the reason instead of the senses, divested, I regret to say, too 
often through the fault of the teacher, of the pleasurable excitement which God 
intended to accompany the acquisition of each new idea. 

Your’ mission is to assist and complete the home education. Your care should 
be so to work as to stimulate rather than impair the instinctive craving for knowl- 
edge; the vigor of the attention, the retentiveness of the memory, the practical 
character of the understanding. You will do this best if you take the successive 
facts in the child’s life ; facts with which he is familiar; and upon his knowledge 
of those facts you engraft, first, the principle or theory which explains them, and 
then all the kindred facts—deductions from the same principle—which may be 
useful in after life. For example: the child, seeing the fire kindled by its mother 
at the bottom of the grate, and asks why. She can not tell it why, but you can ; 
you can do more,—you can not only explain why fire spreads upwards rather 
than downwards, but having done so, you light, by way of further illustration of 
the principle, a strip of paper; you hold it with the flame downwards, and show 
how instantaneously the whole is consumed. You light another and throw it on 
its side ; it scarcely burns. You then proceed, upon these facts, witnessed and 
understood, to build up other kindred facts, hitherto unobserved, but good for use, 
and improving to the intelligence. You show how, if a girl’s frock catches fire, 
she should at once, in obedience to this same principle, be, like the paper shred, laid 
flat ; and then you might further show how, in conformity with a second princi- 
ple, illustrated by the way in which a candle is put out by an extinguisher, the air 
might be excluded from the burning frock, by throwing a cloak or mat over it, 

the flame extinguished. Take another case. As the flame of the candle 
used up the air confined under the extinguisher, and went out, for want of more, 
so we also, sitting in large numbers in a small room, use up rapidly the vital part 
of the air, and sicken for want of more, and would absolutely die, were the doors 
and windows altogether air-tight. 

Again: water is brought in for breakfast. The child has pumped it. He has 
seen the pump repaired, and witnessed how his father strained to pull up the very 
same sucker by hand, which, with the help of the pump-handle, he has been 
working up and down with ease. This is one familiar fact, whereon to rest the 
knowledge of the Jever. The use of the spade presents another, when it enables 
the child to tear up a block of clay from its adherence to the soil beneath, which 
block he would vainly attempt to lift afterwards one inch with his hands. The 
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into the kettle, of which the bottom is purposely left uncleaned, on the 
water will, on that account, boil the more quickly. You confirm the 
why this is the case, and you show that two principles are invol- 
teaches, also, that paint exposed to the sun should be ee 
to stand without blistering; the other principle leads to the further 
a bright metal teapot will retain its heat longer, and therefore make 
crockery, black and unglazed. 
boils in the kettle by the same law which diffuses the warmth 
, and creates the draft in the chimney. this law the 
rooms and ijl-ventilated rooms may be explained, fied the proper 
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ish to teach geography and the use of maps, construct the first map 
the black board, with the assistance of the children. Place the 
or church in the center, represent the roads leading to them, and 
each boy to suggest some other landmark, to fill in the plan. You 
this opportunity of familiarizing your pupils with the technical terms 
expressive of the relative positions of roads, rivers, and other objects; such as 
parallel with, at right angles to. Technical terms, which are only compendious 
for the expression of familiar ideas, should be carefully taught as rapidly as 

the ideas themselves become known and servicable. 

For the same reason, the classification of things familiar, which facilitates 
thought and simplifies the mode of expression, should also be communicated. 
Such as the classification of matter into organic and inorganic, of life into animal 
and vegetable, etc. 

Social questions are more difficult, not because it is less easy to explain them, 
but because the minds of children are less interested by their discussion. The 
child understands when and why nuts are cheap. It would be no difficult task to 
extend the results of supérfluity on price to the effect of over-population in the 

lew Forest, where numbers, exceeding the demand for their labor, have been 
attracted by the prospect of enjoying for their pigs, and geese, and ponies 
unstinted rights of common. Again, the child knows by hard experience that the 
family must go on half rations when bread falls short on Friday night, and the 
shop gives no more credit. But, ask it what England must do when there is but half 
acrop? Ask it who will do for England what their mother did for them, when she 
fey ww them from consuming all they had at one meal? You may perhaps 

them, step by step, to see at last that the rise of price is our only safeguard 
against famine; and, that this rise of price is not the work of any oye man, or 
of any set of men, but that it originates in the expectation of those who hold corn 
that will sell dearer if they sell later. You may, perhaps, succeed in show- 
ing, farther, that God has not left the many to be preyed upon by the avarice of the 
few; that, on the contrary, he has so ordered things in this case, and, indeed, in 
all other cases, as to make it the interest of the few to consult the interest of the 
many, and to visit with actual loss those of the few who, out of ignorance, act in 
opposition to the interests of the many. If, for example, Farmer Styles holds 
back his supplies in spring, and, by refusing to sell at the price then offered, raises 
prices to such an extent as to prevent the spring from having its full share of the 
year’s supply, the part of that share which has been unconsummed will be added 
to the share of the summer, and prices will then fall, when Farmer Styles expects 
to sell at an enhanced price. 

You may thus go on founding the unknown upon that which is known and 
familiar, gratifying and exciting, but never satiating the natural appetite for knowl- 
edge, inculcating what, once heard and unde , Will never be forgotten ; at the 
same time that you cultivate those faculties which distinguish the man from the 
brute; and, you impart an elevation, a self-reliance to his character which will 
tend more than anything to raise him above sensual pleasures. By such training 
as this you will give him more than mere information,—you will give him habits 
of observing, reflecting, and acting for himself. 

If I want to equip an emigrant for the backwoods, should I encumber him with 
ready-made articles,—with chairs, and tables, and stools? Do I not rather teach 
him how to make these articles for himself out of the materials beside him? You 
are itting out the youth for the rude campaign of life. How shall he be equipped ? 
Shall it be with cut and dried ideas, the fruit of the working of other men’s minds, 
or shall he move forth, trained to gather, combine, and use ideas, the materials for 
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which encompass him round about? ‘You teach him to read, in order that he 
may, in after-life, use the thoughts of the wise among men; teach him also to 
read -nature, which is wiser and more powerful still. Books he may or may not 
have in his emergencies; nature is always with him. That is not the best army 
which bas the most baggage. What the pack of hounds, and the bands of music, 
and the services of plate were to our army in Affghanistan, the million facts of 
modern education are to the boy on his entrance in life ; but, the first serious con- 
flict, the first encounter with realities, dissolves the charm, and the hard-earned 
inutilities are discarded as superfluous lumber ; and yet — 


“ The world is still deceived by ornament.” 


By adopting my suggestions you will not satisfy the majority of those who at- 
tend annual inspections. Their admiration is reserved for the brilliant results 
which are to be exhibited by drawing from the minds of children, thoughts trans- 
planted there without roots, the produce of wiser minds. ‘Your pupils will be of 
altogether a different stamp ; they will know comparatively little, but the notions 
they have will be of home growth, of slender immediate-apparent value, propor- 
tioned as they must be to the infant minds in which they have sprung, but capable 
of subsequent development, to meet the emergency which may require their use. 

The man of sense will distinguish at a glance their earnest, intelligent eye, 
their alert manner, their pertinent answers. He will give due credit to your 
work and to your system; but, you must resign yourselves for a time to the fate 
of being decried and slighted by the majority, who are too apt to value things as 
they are, not as they are destined to be ; and, above all, to underrate the sure and 
slow growth which is generally the characteristic of the highest merit. Our busy, 
thoughtless world is too disposed to despise little gains, and yet little gains store 
most wealth ; little moral gains, triumphs over petty temptations, make the firmest 
characters. So, also, little intellectual gains made hour by hour, and minute by 
minute, at every step in life, the result of early habit and wise education, do more 
to ripen the intellect and even to mature the character than any instruction that 
can be hammered in from without. 

It is given to you, teachers of the rising generation, to bend their minds in this 
direction. The misery which can be remedied by the charity of rich men is 
purely physical, the relief can extend only to few; it neither elevates those who 
receive it, nor their children after them. But, the misery which the teacher can 
avert, by substituting self-support and self-respect for dependence and beggary, 
has no limits to its amount; it multiplies blessings both on the present and on suc- 
ceeding generations. 

The English Government cannot do better than to fill the office of “ Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on Education,’ by the appointment of 
Lord Ashburton, and commissioning him to address such remarks to the teachers 
and parents of England assembled, after the fashion of our “‘ Teachers’ Institutes.” 
If his lordship has any spare time he can extend his labors to our schools, to great 
advantage to our knowledge of common things. 

The Prizes were awarded in 1854, and the offer of similar prizes was renewed 
in 1855. His example has been followed in other parts of England, as well asin 
Ireland, as will be seen by the following extract from the Twenty-first Report of 
the Commissioners of National Education, in 1855. 

We had the satisfaction, last year, of announcing the liberal offer of Dr. Sulli- 
van to place at our disposal the sum of £20 annually, to be awarded by us as pre- 
miums to the Teachers of National Schools in the counties of Down and Antrim 
who should be found, at examinations held for the purpose, to be best acquainted 
with “ the knowledge of common things.” 

Agreeably to the wish of Dr. Sullivan, we entrusted the work.of conducting 
the first examination for these premiums to Mr. M‘Creedy, one of our Head In- 
spectors. He, accordingly, assembled the candidates, male and female, in Belfast, 
early in December. They were subjected, each sex separately, to two days’ 
examination on all the useful information contained in our Lesson Books, which 
contain a large amount of instruction regarding agriculture, manufactures, and 
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commerce; the phenomena of the simpler parts of Natural Philosophy, the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, and the results of machinery ; the laws which govern our 
social and economical relations; the great truths of animal and vegetable physio- 
logy ; the general conditions of life in health and disease, and the relation which 
these bear to the observance of cleanliness, ventilation, and other sanitary provis- 
ions and regulations. 

The examination was in part oral and in part written; twenty-six male and 
sixteen female teachers attended. We have been gratified to learn that while all 
acquitted themselves throughout in a highly creditable manner, the answering of 
the successful competitors, and of some others, was of a very superior kind, and 
mer great familiarity with the subjects treated of in our books. 

is experiment has been so successful, that we shall take into consideration the 
expediency of extending it to other parts of the country. ’ 


FEMALE ADULT EDUCATION. 


The Irish Quarterly Review, for March, 1856, contains an article on Female 
Adult Education, in an account cf a visit to the evening schools for female adults, 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, in the Callender street National school, Bel- 
fast, from which we make the following abstract : 

This school was established for the purpose of extending the blessings of edu- 
cation to grown up females, especially to those who are employed in the mills 
of which there are thirty-three in operation. The Sisters of Mercy, in Belfast, 
opened a school in March, 1854, to which over 600 flocked for admission—twice 
the number that could be accommodated. The applicants were divided into two 
classes. The first class, of 250, were those who could read, and were anxious to 
learn writing and arithmetic; and in the second, of 300, were those who could 
not read at all. -The former attended on Tuesday and Thursday, and the latter 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The pupils of both classes were adults, 
and many of them were married women. We visited it on a cold, rainy, cheer- 
less evening, in the early part of January. We were prepared to find the school- 
room empty, but at 7 o’clock 205 were present. Their work in the mills had 
ceased at six o’clock, and in the mean time they had gone home, washed and 
arranged themselves, and from various and remote parts of the town made their 
way, in all cleanliness, to the school. The pupils pay one pence per week, and for 
this they receive instruction, books, pens, and slates, gratis. An unalterable ruleis, 
that no one deficient in personal cleanliness, or questionable as to morals or gen- 
eral propriety, can be admitted. There were two school-rooms in the establish- 
ment, plainly, but adequately furnished. Maps were suspended from the walls, and 
conspicuously placed on the wall was the beautiful lesson published by the com- 
missioners of national education, which inculcates christian charity and forbearance. 


Christians should endeavor, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to “live 
peaceably with all men,” (Rom. ch. xii. v. 18,) even with those of a different 
religious persuasion. 

Our Saviour, Christ, commanded his disciples to “love one another ;” he 
taught them to love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to 
pray for those who persecuted them. He himself prayed for his murderers. 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or persecute 
them. We ought to seek for the truth, and to hold fast what we are convinced 
is the truth ; but not to treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did 
not intend his religion to be forced on men by violent means. He would not 
allow his disciples to fight for him. 

If any person treats us unkindly, we must not do the same to them ; for Christ 
and his apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. If we would obey 
~~ we must do to others, not as they do to us, but as we should wish them 
to do to us. 
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Quarreling with our neighbors, and abusing them, is not the way to convince 
them that we are in the right, and they in the wrong. It is more likely to con- 
vince them that we have not a Christian spirit. 

We ought to show ourselves followers of Christ, “who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again,” (1 Pet. ch. ii. v. 23,) by behaving gently and kindly to 
every one. 

The course of education consists simply of reading, writing, and the rudiments 
of grammar and geography. As far as practicable, no girl is admitted who 
already knows how to read. It was to make the ignorant wise, and not the wise 
wiser, that the school was opened. It is the resolution of the Sisters of Mercy to 
reduce the terrible quota of ignorance, exposed by the census of 1851, viz. : of not 
less than 1,563,636 females, in Great Britain, who could not read or write. As 
soon as a pupil advances from the lowest to fourth class, which is at the end of six 
months’ attendance, she retires and gives way to an outstanding applicant. Of the 
205 females present at the time of our visit, there were thirteen as young as 12 
years and eight who were 24 years—the average being 18 years; 180 worked in 
the mills; 117 were engaged in writing; 176, in learning arithmetical tables ; 
151, the easy process of mental arithmetic ; 90 could read as intelligibly as the 
great mass of the scholars in day schools; 22 had acquired the rudiments of 
@rammar. Order, attention, and neatness characterized the school. The religi- 
ous exercises were confined to the recital of a simple and beautiful prayer, five 
minutes before the school dispersed. Deep, solemn, and simultaneous came their 
responsive tones, that God might cultivate their intellect, and prepare them the 
better to enjoy His wisdom and His glory. Gentleness of manners, peacefulness 
in their relations with their neighbors, love of order, the observance of the pre- 
cepts of virtue, the avoidance of sectarian bitterness, and the upholding of the 
dignity and purity of their sex, are among the inestimable advantages gained from 
the admonitions, teachings, and example of the nuns. 


NORMAL LACE SCHOOL IN DUBLIN. 


The following account of an interesting experiment to introduce an entirely 
new branch of domestic labor into Ireland, is copied from a memorial of the La- 
dies’ Industrial Society, to the Board of Trade for governmental aid. 

This educational school emanated from a society established in the time of the 
famine of the year 1847, called “The Ladies’ Industrial Society for Ireland ;” 
and its object has been to introduce into this country the more elegant and diffi- 
cult handicraft fabrics of lacework hitherto almost confined to the countries of Bel- 
. gium and France, and known by the names of Valenciennes, French, and Gui- 

pure laces. These laces differ from all the other handicraft work bearing the 
name of lace hitherto produced in Ireland under the titles of Limerick and Car- 
rickmacross lace, these latter being merely embroidery on bobbinets and muslin 
sewed over, so as to form.g variety of patterns; while the laces, on the contrary, 
which are now being ma@Min this country by means of our normal establishment, 
are distinguished from all mere inventions of lace in that they are wholly evolved 
(ground-work and design) by the peculiar twisting of the thread, which is wound 
on bobbins and placed upon a cushion for that purpose, the twisting or manipula- 
tion of the thread varying with the different species of lace to be produced. This 
art is extremely difficult to acquire, demanding great natural quickness and dex- 
terity on the part of the workers ; consequently this work bears a higher value 
than any other class of work done by hand; and though known for centuries, it 
is continually progressing in style and finish, and always increasing in demand. 

It was in order to introduce this work that early in the year 1851 our training 
school was established. Since that time sixty pupils have been under instruction, 
twenty of whom have acquired the complete mastery of the art, and are now act- 
ing as teachers to as many local schools in the several counties of Donegal, Fer- 
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re a County, Louth, Longford, Limerick, Galway, Clare, Kilkenny, 


The pupils are sent up from various parts of the country, chiefly by ladies desir- 
ous of establishing this manufacture amongst. their poor ; and these pupils are re- 
ceived into the on the payment of a small sum on admission, and 2s. 6d. 
weekly per head. 

These pa ts suffice to meet nearly one half of the expenses of the school ; 
the remaining expenses have been hitherto defrayed by private contributions. 
The average number of resident pupils at any given time is from thirty to forty. 
As'they complete their course of instruction they return to superintend local 
schools in the districts from whence they came, leaving their places in the nor- 
mal school to be filled by others. 

The skill displayed from the commencement by most of the pupils has been be- 
yond what was anticipated; some of them have even reached the highest de- 
gree of excellence in their art, such as the pricking their own patterns, and the work- 
ing from designs which latter is attainable by few even amongst the first class of 
lace workers abroad. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the peculiar applicability to Ireland of a species of 
handicraft work requiring both taste and delicacy of manipulation on the part of 
the workers, and but little capital.on the part of its promoters. The Irish poor 
possess a peculiar aptitude for every species of handicraft work, and most of the 
gentry, desirous of promoting employment amongst their poor, are yet for the 
most part unequal to-the engaging in any undertaking involving the outlay of 
much capital. ¥ 
The making of this lace supports a large proportion of the female pupulation 
both of Belgium and France, and from the experience we have had of the suit- 
ability of the work to the Irish poor, we are warranted in anticipating from it a 
similar result to the poor of this country. 

Owing to the extreme care of the Belgians in preventing the knowledge of 
their art from spreading to other countries, it was many months before we could 
procure a lace teacher from that country; at length, through the intervention 
of a London lace merchant (Mr. Goblet), we obtained teachers from both Bel- 
gium and England, and the same gentleman continues to guide and assist our 
work, by supplying us with patterns, materials, &c., at cost prices; and it is his 
purpose, as well as his interest, to purchase the lace made in the several 
local schools according as it is produced; but in consequence of the extreme 
slowness of the lace work in the commencement (the Valenciennes lace espe- 
cially), it has been arranged with Mr. Goblet, that for the first year the lace made 
by the district schools should be taken by the “ Ladies’ Industrial Society,” who, 
by giving more than the wholesale price for it, prevent the workers being dis- 
couraged in their first attempts.* 

The whole expenses of this our Normal School amount to 3007. per annum, the 
ter part of which is raised by private contributions; and now that its value 
been so well tested, we feel that its support should no longer be allowed to 

rest on such uncertain grounds, but that its claims to a more permanent support 
should now be recognized by your Lordships. 

By reférence tothe appropriations in aid of the Department of Science and 


Art, it appears that a grant of £500 was made in aid of this Model Lace School. 


THE QUEEN’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT @NDsor. 

Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, on a visit to the church schools at Padiham, in 
order to excite the emulation of the wealthy, told an anecdote relating to the 
Queen : 

“ He was some eight or nine years ago called on by her Majesty to organize for 
her and Prince Albert, some schools in the royal forest of Windsor. The view 
the Queen took was, that a very large portion of the population resident in that 
district being dependent on the crown, and employed as laborers on the farms, or 
in the forests, or in the household duties connected with the royal farms, and so 
forth, she had therefore a personal responsibility in their well-being. Tha people 
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* Six of these district schools are now producing good and saleable lace. 
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were scattered over the districts between one town and another, in which there 
were no schools or means of education; and the children were brought up in a 
half-wild manner, very much in the same cundition as in remote portions of the 
country in the south of England. Her Majesty resolved that an efficient school 
should be established ; and it seemed desirable that the school should be typical of 
the act of royal munificence which was about to be accomplished, and not only 
worthy of the crown, but an example to the country at large. Her Majesty made 
no stipulation whatever as to the cost, and he drew out a scheme which involved 
an expenditure of £1,000 a year. It provided for the instruction of the children 
not merely in the ordinary secular and religious knowledge, but also supplied the 
best form of instruction in common things, such as in gardening, in household 
cooking, washing, making up clothes, &c.; in preparing dishes suitable for, and 
otherwise enhancing the comfort of cottagers, which latter were taught in kitchens 
and wash-houses prepared for the purpose. Her Majesty not only assented to this 
plan being carried out (and the plan had been in operation during the last nine 
years,) but she has promoted its success in every way ; and all the linen worn by 
the royal children and a very great deal of that used in the royal apartments is 
the work of this establishment. The Queen is in the habit of inspecting the place 
in person, and takes a deep interest in its operations. The boys havea garden of 
several acres, in which they cultivate all that is necessary for cottage use ; they 
have a plot which they jointly cultivate ; and in addition they have small separate 
plots, which they cultivate upon the plan of the common cottage gardener. They 
are employed also in workshops, but chiefly in gardening. This establishment 
does not simply exist as a sort of outside show, but is a subject of personal interest 
to Her Majesty ; is regularly inspected by her, and often by the different visitors 
at the court ; and the Prince of Wales is in the habit of examining the scholars in 
certain branches of their studies.” 


INFLUENCE OF THE RECENT COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS OF SCOTLAND. 


Appointments to the civil services of the East India Company are now given 
on the basis of a competitive examination, open to all candidates from any section 
of the British Empire, and from any educational institution. The North British 
Review, for February, 1856, uses the following language in reference to the influ- 
ence of these examinations on the old educational systems, especially those of 
Scotland. 

“ Here were great prizes to gain, instead of doubtful plucks to avoid ; rank, an 
early nears ae wealth ; a valuable certainty for the present, and untold 
possibilities for the future, amidst those dusky millions of the East, whose rule had 
till now been guarded by a jealous monopoly of patronage. It was now time for 
all colleges and schools to bestir themselves. And the effect has been, to transfer 
at one blow the main strength of examinatorial influence to a central board, or it 
may prove to be an aggregate of such boards, existing entirely outside of all our 
seats of learning, and entirely exempt from their control. The wand of mere 
college examiners is broken. Their approval is no longer looked up to by the 
student as his highest educational reward. Their judgment may be reversed on 
appeal to a tribunal, which can recompense its favorites by richer prizes. Every 
one, therefore, is naturally looking to see how the old institutions will bear the 
strain of this new trial; how they will comport themselves under this unexpected 
change. Now, men are saying, we shall all know how far old boastings will be 
justified, and whether venerable claims will be confirmed. Now we can examine 
examiners. Now we can turn the tables on the dignified authorities of college 
rule. We have at last obtained a central appeal to balance their pretensions; a 
court of supervision, which may correct some arrogance, dispel some foolish 
vaporing, and secure its true place for modest and hitherto neglected merit. 

Their first impulse, therefore, hurried men to a speedy counting up of marks, 

“and a comparison of relative success. England boasted of her triumph with one 
in every four of her numerous candidates. Ireland, though the Dublin men had 
& grievous disapointment, was yet not quite inconsolable with her one in each 
eleven. Scotland bewailed the solitary promise of the one who succeeded, from 
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her whole array of-fifteen aspirants. So again, Oxford pointed proudly to her 
eight winners out of ninet didates, as an answer in full to the ignorance and 
misconception, which had dreamed that nothing usefal or practical could spring 
from her secluded halls. Cambridge was a little doubtful whether all was fair, 
when she found that her thirty-two candidates only produced six winners ; but 
she drew some comfort from the fact, that they stood rather higher than the sons 
of her sister on the roll. The London University College claimed the first man 
on the whole list, and was otherwise content to gain two places with six candi- 
dates. King’s College, London, and Queen’s College, Galway, held their heads 
higher at securing one place each with only two candidates. Queen’s College, 
Cork, could not complain, because she too had only one place with five candidates, 
when she saw that her unfortunate elder sister, of Dublin, did not gain a single 
place with fourteen. To console the wounded pride of Dublin, a fellow of Trin- 
ity College immediately published an abstruse calculation, to prove that her stu- 
dents had “ fought in the shade.”’ But alas for Scotland! she had little ground 
for either immediate boast or after-thought solace. There was dismay throughout 
the land when it was heard, that the country had been beaten hollow on its favorite 
ground : that while the Scotch universities and schools had shown their good-will 
by sending fifteen candidates, they had sadly exposed their weakness when only 
one of the fifteen succeeded. We have no wish to reopen unnecessarily the con- 
troversy which this provoking result occasioned ; but some points in it seem to 
demand a closer handling. It must be admitted that Scotland has been, in many 
respects, unfairly treated in the recent changes. This has been clearly shown by 
other writers. But when we look at the great breadth of the examination, and 
the large amount of attainable marks, (6875,) as contrasted with the smallness of 
the nambers which actually commanded success, (the highest being 2254, and the 
lowest 1120,) we do not think that there are many Scotchmen who are not con- 
cious of a painful misgiving, that their countrymen had not been properly equipped 
for the contest. 

On this, as on all other subjects, the plain truth is also the most wholesome. 
Do not let us try to hide it by phrases. Do not let us go off the scent by carping 

at the examiners, finding fault with their questions, suggesting doubts about their 
Seen or complaining of the unfair exclusion of Scottish professors from their list. 
There may be something in all this, and it will be well to get it amended if we 
can. But it is our still earlier duty to look to our own faults, and to see that they 
are amended. If Scotchmen were beaten, there are several respects in which 
Scotland was herself to blame. 

They were beaten, then, because the raw and medley classes of Scottish uni- 
versities can not follow up the splendid drill of Scottish schools. They were 
beaten, because Scottish parents have been penny-wise and pound-foolish ; because 
they have forgotten the means while they were grasping at the end ; because they 
have sent forth their sons to the battle of life, after grudging them the training 
which they needed for the war; because they have impoverished their schools 
by draining them of their older pupils, and drowned their universities, by flooding 
their halls with boyish students ; because they have so shamefully unde *rpaid the 
learned, that they have almost ‘starved learning itself out of the land ; because 
they have thus spoilt the fair stream of Scottish education, which flows near its 
source with a firm and steady current, by letting it flush forth too soon into the 
diffusive, the shallow, and the worthless, instead of damming it up so as to make 
it strong, clear, powerful, and profound. : 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’s SCHEME OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Lord J. Russell, on the 6th of March, 1856, in the House of Commons, moved 
the following resolutions :— 

1. That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to extend, revise and con- 
solidate the minutes of the Committee of Privy Council on Education. 

2. That it is expedient to add to the present inspectors of church schools, 80 
sub-inspe@tors, and to divide England and Wales into 80 divisions for the purposes 
of education. 

3. That it is expedient to appoint sub-inspectors of British, Wesleyan, and 
other Protestant schools not connected with the church, and also of Roman Cath- 
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olie schools, according to the present proportions of inspectors of such schools, to 
the inspectors of such, schools. 

4. That on the report of the inspectors and sub-inspectors, the Committee of 
Privy Council should have power to form, in each division, school districts, con- 
sisting of single or united parishes, or parts of parishes. 

5. That the sub-inspectors of schools of each division should be instructed 
to report on the available means for the education of the poor in each school 

ict. 

6. Tha for the purpose of extending such means, it is expedient that the pow- 
ers at present possessed by the Commissioners of Charitable Trust be enlarged, 
and that the funds, now useless or injurious to the public, be applied to the edu- 
cation of the middle and poorer classes of the community. 

7. That it is expedient that in any schoo] district where the means of education 
arising from any endowment, subscription, grants, and schoolpence shall be found 
deficient, and shall be declared to be so by the Committee of Privy Council for 
Education, the ratepayers should have the power of taxing themselves for the 
erection and maintenance of a school or schools. 

8. That after the Ist of January, 1858, when any school district shall have been 
declared to be deficient in adequate means for the education of the poor, the quar- 
ter sessions of the-peace for the county, city, or borough, should have power to 
impose a school rate. 

9. That where a school rate is imposed, a school committee elected by the rate- 
payers should appoint the schoolmasters and mistresses, and make regulations for 
the management of the schools. 

10. That in every school supported, in whole or in part, by rates, a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures should be read daily in the school, and such other provision 
should be made for religious instruction as the school committee may think fit, but 
that no child should be compelled to receive any religious instruction or attend 
any religious worship to which his or her parents or guardians shall, on conscien- 
tious grounds, object. 

11. That employers of children and young persons between 9 and 15 years of 
age, should be required.to furnish certificates, half-yearly, of the attendance of 
such children and young persons at school, and to pay for such instruction. 

12. That it is expedient that every encouragement should be given by prizes, 
by diminution of school fees, by libraries, by evening schools, and other methods, 
to the instruction of young persons between 12 and 15 years of age. 


These resolutions were sustained by the noble mover, in a speech of three 
hours, and of marked ability, and which apparently commanded the assent. of the 
house. But on the 10th of April the discussion was continued, and on the oppo- 
sition of several leading members, the scheme was withdrawn. 

A bill has passed the House of Lords, authorizing the appointment of a Vice 
President of the Committee of Council on Education, with a seat in the House of 
Commons. This officer will'be, virtually, Minister of Public Instruction. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The number of schools of all kinds in New South Wales, at the close of the 
year 1853, was 420, with a total of 25,660 scholars ; of whom 13,575 were males, 
and 12,085 females. The schools are divisible under the following heads :—Or- 
phan, 2, (one Protestant and one Catholic,) with 337 scholars ; Denominational, 
174, with 14,879 scholars ; these schouls are thys sub-divided :—Church of Eng- 
land, 91, with 6,887 scholars; Presbyterian, 16, with 1,443 scholars; Wes- 
leyan, 8, with 935 scholars ; Roman Catholic, 59, with 5,614 scholars. National 
schools, 46, with 3,651 scholars. The whole of the foregoing schools receive 
support from government. To the list of educational establishments receiving 
government aid, must also be added the Uuiversity of Sydney. Of private 
schools there were 197, with 6,738 scholars. The total amount of government 
aid received for educe ‘onal purposes in 1853 was £25,450,17s. 7d. ; the amount 
of voluntary subscriptions, £10,492,8s, 2d. The two orphan schools are entirely 
supported by government aid, the Protestant receiving in 1853, £2,411, 11s. 1d. ; 
the Roman Catholic, £2,760, 0s. 7d. 





TABLE.—EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN IN _1851. 


(From Burritt's Year Book of the Nations.) 


Description and Number of Public and Private Schools, and Number of 
Scholars, in England and Wales in 1851. 
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PROF. DANA’S INAUGURAL DISCOURSE. 


AMERICAN STATES. 


PROF. DANA’S INAUGURAL, DISCOURSE AS SILLIMAN PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY IN 
YALE COLLEGE. 

Pror. James D. Dana, LL. D., entered upon his duties as Professor of Geology 
and Natural History in Yale College, on the 18th of February, 1856. In the 
exordium to his Introductory Lecture, he held the following language respecting 
his distinguished predecessor, Professor Benjamin Silliman, Senior, in the Chair of 
Geology, whose connection with the Professorship embraces the history of that 
Science in this country. 

“Tn entering upon the duties of this place, my thoughts turn rather to the past, 
than to the subject of the present hour. I feel that it is an honored place, honored 
by the labors of one who has been the guardian of American Science from its 
childhood ; who here first opened to the country the wonderful records of Geology ; 
whose words of eloquence and earnest truth, were but the overflow of a soul full 
of noble sentiments and warm sympathies, the whole throwing a peculiar charm 
over his learning, and rendering his name beloved as well as illustrious. Just 
fifty years since Professor Silliman took his station at the head of chemical and 
geological science in this college. Geology was then hardly known by name in 
the land out of these walls. Two years before, previous to his tour in Europe, the 
whole Cabinet of Yale was a half bushel of unlabeled stones. On visiting Eng- 
land, he found even in London no school, public or private, for geological instruc- 
tion, and the science was not named in the English Universities. To thé mines, 
quarries and cliffs of England, the crags of Scotland, and the meadows of Hol- 
land, he looked for knowledge, and from these and the teachings of Murray, 
Jameson, Hall, Hope, and Playfair, at Edinburgh, Professor Silliman returned, 
equipped for duty,—albeit a great duty,—that of laying the foundation, and ere- 
ating almost out of nothing, a department not before recognized in any institution 
in America. 

He began his work in 1806. The Science was without books—and too 
without system, except such as its few cultivators had each for himself 
in his conceptions. It was the age of the first beginnings of Geology, 
when Wernerians and Huttonians were arrayed in a contest. The disciples of 
Werner believed that all rocks had been deposited from aqueous solutions,—from 
a foul chaotic ocean that fermented and settled, and so produced the succession of 
strata. The disciples of Hutton had no faith in water, and would not take it even 
half and half with their more potent agency, but were for fire, and fire alone. 
Thus, as when the earth itself was evolved from chaos, fire and water were in 
violent conflict: and out of the conflict emerged the noble science. 

Professor Silliman when at Edinburgh witnessed the strife, and while, as he 
says, his earliest predilections were for the more peaceful mode of rock making, 
these soon yielded to the accumulating evidence, and both views became combined 
in his mind in one harmonious whole. The science, thus evolved, grew with him 
and by him; for his own labors contributed to its extension. Every year was a 
year of expansion and onward development, and the grandeur of the opening views 
found in him a ready and appreciative response. Like nature herself, ever fresh 
and vigorous in the display of truth, bearing flowers as well as facts, full and glow- 
ing in his illustrations, and clear in his views and reasonings, he became a centre 

Vor. I, No. 4.—42. 
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of illumination for the Continent. The attraction of that light led his successor 
out of Oneida County, New York, to Yale; and I doubt not, if all should now 
speak that have been guided hither by the same influence, we should have a vast 
chorus of voices. + 

Geology from the first encountered opposition. Ifs very essence, indeed the 
very existence of the Science, involved the idea of Secondary causes in the pro- 
gress of the creation of the world—whilst Moses had seemingly reduced each step 
of progress to a fiat, a word of command. The champions of the Bible seemed 
called upon, therefore, to defend it against scientific innovations: and they labored 
zealously and honestly, not knowing that Science may also be of God. Professor 
Silliman being an example of Christian character beyond reproach, personal 
attacks were not often made. But thousands of regrets that his influence was 
given over to the dissemination of error were privately, and sometimes publicly 
expressed. An equal interest was exhibited by the lecturer in the welfare of his 
opponents, and the progress of what he believed to be the truth; and with bold- 
ness and power he stood by both the Bible and the Science, until now there are 
few to question his faith. 

And while the Science and trath have thus made progress here, through these 
labors of fifty years, the means of study in the Institution have no less increased. 
Instead of that half bushel of stones, which once went to Philadelphia for names, 
in a candle box, you see above the largest Mineral Cabinet in the country, which 
but for Professor Silliman, his attractions and his personal exertions together,— 
would never have been one of the glories of Old Yale. And there are also in the 
same Pall, large collections of Fossils of the Chalk, Wealden and Tertiary of 
England, which following the course of affection and admiration, came from Doc- 
tor Mantell to Professor Silliman, and now have their place with the other “ Medals 
of Creation,” there treasured along with similar collections from M. Alexander 
Brongniart of Paris. Thus the stream has been ever flowing, and this Institution 
has had the benefit,—a stream not solely of minerals and fossils, but also of pupils 
and friends. 

Moreover, the American Journal of Science—now in its thirty-seventh year 
and seventietlt volume—projected and long sustained solely by Professor Silliman, 
while ever distributing truth, has also been ever gathering honors, and is one of 

‘the laurels of Yale. \ 

We rejoice that in laying aside his studies, after so many years of labor, there 
is still no abated vigor. Youth with him has been perpetual. Years will make 
some encroachments as they pass: yet Time, with some, seems to stand aloof when 
the inner Temple is wuarded by a soul of genial sympathies and cheerful goodness. 
He retires as one whose right it is to throw the burden on others. Long may he 
be with us, to enjoy the good he has done, and cheer us by his noble and benign 
presence.’’ 

EDWARD EVERETT AMONG THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF BOSTON. 


At the School Festival held in Faneuil Hall, at the close of the Annual Exami- 
nation of the Grammar Schools of Boston, in 1855, Hon. Edward Everett made 
the following beautiful address :— 

“Tt was, Mr. Mayor, fifty-two years last April, since I began, at the age of 
nine years, to attend the reading and writing schools in North Bennet street. 

reading school was under Master Little, (for “ Young America” had not yet 
repudiated that title,) and the writing school was kept by Master Tilestone. 
Master Little, in spite of his name, was a giant in stature—six feet four, at least 
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—and somewhat wedded to the past. He struggled earnestly against the change 
then taking place in the pronunciation of u, an “and insisted on our saying monooment 
and natur. But I acquired, under his tuition, what was thought, in those days, a 
very tolerable knowledge of Lindley Murray’s abridgement of English grammar, 
and at the end of the year could parse almost any sentence in the American Pre- 
ceptor. Master Tilestone was a writing master of the old school. He set the 
copies himself, and taught that beautiful old Boston handwriting, which, if I do 
not mistake, has, in the march of innovation, (which is not always the same thing 
as improvement,) been changed very little for the better. Master Tilestone was 
advanced in years, and had found a qualification for his calling as a writing mas- 
ter, in what might have seemed, at first, to threaten to be an obstruction. The 
fingers of his right hand had been contracted gnd stiffened in early life, by a burn, 
but were fixed in just the position to hold a peg and a penknife, and nothing else. 
As they were also considerably indurated, they Served as a convenient instrument 
of discipline. A copy badly written, or a blotted page, was sometimes visited 
with an infliction which would have done no discredit to the beak of a bald eagle. 
His long, deep desk was a perfect curiosity shop of confiscated balls, tops, pen- 
knives, marbles, and jewsharps; the accumulation of forty years, I desire, how- 
ever, to speak of him with gratitude, forhe put me on the track of an acquisition 
which has been extremely useful to me in after life—that of a plain legible hand. 
I remained at these schools about sixteen months, and had the good fortune, in 
1804, to receive the Franklin medal in the English department. 

After an interval of about a year, during which I attended a private schoo] kept 
by Mr. Ezekiel Webster, of New Hampshire, and on occasion of his absence, by 
his ever memorable brother, Daniel Webster, at that time a student of law in Bos- 
ton, I went to the Latin school, then slowly emerging from a state of extreme de- 
pression. It was kept in School street, where the Horticultural Hall now stands. 
Those who judge of what the Boston Latin School ought to be, from the spacious 
and commodious building in Bedford strect, can form but little idea of the old 
school house, It contained but one room, heated in the winter by an iron stove, 
which sent up a funnel into a curious brick chimney, built down from the roof, in 
the middle of the room, to within seven or eight feet from the floor, being like 
Mahomet’s coffin, held in the air to the roof by bars of iron. The boys had to 
take their turns, in winter, in coming early to the school-house, to open it, to 
make a fire, sometimes of wet logs and a very inadequate supply of other com- 
bustibles, to sweep out the room, and, if need be, to shovel a path through the 
snow to the street. These were not very fascinating dutieg for an urchin of ten 
or eleven ; but we lived through it, and were perhaps not the worse for having to 
turn our hands to these little offices. 

The standard of scholastic attainment was certainly not higher than that of 
material comfort in those days. We read pretty much the same books—or of the 
same class—in Latin and Greek, as are read now; but in a very cursory and 
superficial manner, There was no attention paid to the philosophy of the langua- 
ges, to the deduction of words from their radical elements, to the niceties of con- 
struction, still less to prosody. . I never made an hexameter or pentameter verse, 
till years afterwards I had a son at schoo] in London, who occasionally required‘a 
little aid in that way. The subsidiary and illustrative branches were wholly un- 
known in the Latin School in 1805. Such a thing asa school library, a book of 
reference, a critical edition of a classic, a map, a blackboard, an engraving of an 
ancient building, or a copy of a work of ancient art, such as now adorn the walls 
of our schools, was as little known as the electric telegraph. If our children, who 
possess all these appliances and aids to learning, do not greatly excel their parents, 
they will be much to blame. 

At this school in 1806,1I had the satisfaction to receive the Franklin medal, 


which, however, as well as that received at the English school in 1804, during my : 


absence from the country in early life, I was so unfortunate as to lose. I begged 
my friend, Dr. Sturtleff, a year or more ago, to replace them—these precious tro- 
phies of my school-boy days—at my expense, which he has promised to do. He 
has not yet had time to keep his word ; but as, in addition to his other numerous 
professional and official occupations, he is engaged in editing the records of the 
Massachusetts and Plymouth Colony, in about twenty-five volumes folio, and is 
bringing out the work at the rate of five or six volumes @ year, I suppose I must 
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excuse him for not attending to my medals, although, like Julius Cesar, the doc- 
ee ren aes Sete Ser at the same time, and all 
with great precision an ness. 

Mr. Mayor, the schools of have improved within fifty years, beyond 
what anyone will readily conceive, who has not, in his own person, made the 
examination. J have e it myself only with reference to the Latin School, but 
I have no reason to doubt that it is the same with all the others. The support of 
the schools is justly regarded as the first care of the city government; and the 
public expenditure upon them is greater in proportion to the population than in 
any city in the world. I had occasion, last week, to make a statement on this 
subject, to a gentleman from a distant State, and when I informed him that the 
richest individual in Boston could not, with all his money, buy better schooling for 
his son, than the public schools furnish to the chi!d of the poorest citizen, he was 
lost in admiration. I do not think the people of Boston themselves realize, as they 
ought, what a privilege they possess in having that education brought to their 
doors, for which parents in some other parts of the country are obliged to send 
their children a hundred or a thousand miles from home ; for we may well repeat 
the inquiry of Cicero, “ Ubi enim aut jucundius morarentur quam in patria, aut 
pudicitius continerentur quam sub oculis parentum, aut minore sumptu quam 
domi ?” 

In a word, sir, when the Public Library shall be completed, (and thanks to the 
liberality of the city government it is making the most satisfactory progress,) which 
I have always ed as the necessary supplement to our schovls,I do really 
think that Boston will possess an educational system superior to any other in the 
world. 

Let me, sir, before I sit down, congratulate the boys and girls in their success, 
who, as medal scholars are privileged to be here. The feward they have now 
received for their early efforts is designed as an incentive to future exertion ; with- 
out which the Franklin medal will be rather a disgrace than a credit to them. 
But let them also bear their honors with meekness. Of their schoolmates of 
both sexes who have failed to obtain these coveted distinctions, some, less endowed 
with natural talent, have probably made exertions equally if not more meritori- 
ous; some have failed through ill health. Some, whom you now leave a good 
way behind, will come straining after you and perhaps surpass you in the great 
race of life. Let your present superior good fortune, my young friends, have no 
other effect than to inspire you with considerateness and kind feeling toward your 
schoolmates. Let not,the dark passions, and base, selfish, and party feelings which 
lead grown men to hate and vilify, and seek to injure each other, find entrance 
into your young and innocent bosoms. Let these early honors lead you to a more 
strict observance of the eleventh commandment, toward those whom you have dis- 
tanced in these school day rivalries, or who, from any cause, have been prevented 
from sharing with you the enjoyments of this day; and as you may not all know 
exactly what the eleventh commandment is, I will end a poor speech by telling 
you a good story : 

The celebrated Archbishop Usher was, in his younger days, wrecked on the 
coast of Ireland, at a place where his person. and character were alike unknown. 
Stripped of everything, he wandered to the house of a dignitary of the church, 
in search of shelter and relief, craving assistance as a brother clergyman. The 
dignitary, struck with his squalid appearance after the wreck, distrusted his tale, 
and doubted his character; and said that, so far from being a clergyman, he did 
not believe he could even tell how many commandments there were. “ I can at 
once satisfy you,’’ said the Archbishop, “that I am not the ignorant imroster you 
take me for. There are eleven commandments.” This answer confirmed the 
dignitary in his suspicions, and he replied with a sneer, “ Indeed, there are but 
ten commandments in my bible ; tell me the eleventh and I will believe you.” 
“* Here it is,” said the Archbishop, “A new commandment give I unto you, that 
ye love one another.” 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
&. T. Coleridge. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES CONVERTED INTO MONUMENTS OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 


The practice begins to prevail of distinguishing the public schools of different 
localities of the same city by naming them after individuals who may happen to 
hold office at the time of instituting the school, or erecting the building, or, which 
we deem far better, after some of those noble men who, in the infancy of the 
state, laid the foundations of its prosperity by providing fur the education of the 
whole people. In no way can their names pass so universally into the household 
words of a community. We select two beautiful instances of well-deserved com- 
memoration of this kind. 

WINTHROP SCHOOL-HOUSE, BOSTON. 

The spacious, commodious, and elegant school-house recently erected in Boston, 
at an expense, including the site, of $90,000, was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises, and called after the name of the first Governor of Massachusetts,— 
the Winrsror Scuoot-Housz. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, a lineal and worthy 
descendant of John Winthrop, made an address on the occasion, substantially as 
follows :— 

I need not say that I have felt something more than a common interest in this 
scene. As a mere citizen of Boston, born upon her soil, educated in her public 
schools, and bound to her by a thousand ties of affection and gratitude, which no 
time can sever, I should, indeed, have found abundant reason for gratification and 
for pride in seeing her engaged, in the person of her chief a in dedi- 
cating so spacious and noble an edifice to the cause of popular education. As a 
humble but sincere friend to free government and republican liberty, too, I could 
not have failed to rejoice at beholding another buttress added to the bulwarks 
which are to save them from overthrow and downfall. For, my friends, it cannot 
be too often repeated, trite and common-place as it may sound, that these free 
institutions of ours can rest securely on no other basis than that of intelligence 
and virtue; and that intelligence and virtue can be disseminated and inoulcated 
by no other agencies than the school and the church» Our school-houses and 
churches—these are the true towers and bulwarks of a republic, and the only 
standing army of freedom is that innumerable host of children who are in process 
of being trained up, in our sabbath schools and our week-Gay schools, in the fear 
of God, in the, love of their neighbor, and in the elements of all useful knowledge 
and all sound learning.* It may well be a subject for joy, then, to every patriotic 
heart,—and I hope mine is one,—to see our cities and towns vying with each 
other, not like those of the old world, in the sumptuousness of their private man- 
sions, or the magnificence of their government halls, but in the elegance and 
spaciousness and completeness of their common school-houses. 

But, my friends, it would be affectation in me to conceal that I have another 
and peculiar interest in this occasion. I am sure that I neéd feel no delicacy in 
speaking of the distinguished person in whose honor this school has been prima- 
rily named. Five entire generations have now intervened between him and my- 
self. More than two hundred years,—a long time in your little calendar, my 
young friends,—have passed away since he was laid beneath the sod in what is 
now King’s Chapel Burying Ground, within a few feet of the City Hall, where a 
bumble tomb-stone may be seen, bearing the inscription “‘ John Winthrop, 1649.” 
my relation to him, though direct, is thus almost too remote to subject anything I 
may say of him to the imputation of being dictated by any mere partiality or 
family pride. His name, too, is an historical name, upon which the judgment of 
the world has long ago been irrevocably pronounced. 

Coming over here in 1630, as the leader and Governor of the Massachusetts 





*On another occasion Mr. Winthrop characterized our public schools thus: “ Other nations 
may boast of their magnificent gems and monster diamonds. Our Kohinoor is our Common 
School System. This is our ‘‘ mountain of light,”—not snatched, indeed, as a prize from a bar- 
barous foe, nor destined to deck a royal brow, or to irradiate a Crystal Palace, but whose pure and 
penetrating ray illamines every brow, and enlightens every mind, and cheers every heart and every 
hearthstone in the land, and which supplies, from its exhaustless mines, a ornaments of grace unto 
the head, and chains upon the neck “ of every son and daughter of Massachusetts.” 
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Company, with their Charter in his hand, he was identified, perhaps beyond all 
other men, at once with the foundation of our Commonwealth and of our city. 
And there is not a page of our Colonial Records, or of our Town Records, dur- 
ing the nineteen years of his living here, which does not bear testimony to his 
labors and his zeal for the public service. The very first entry in the records of 
Boston, if I mistake not, was in the handwriting, still extant, of John Winthrop. 
The first voluntary subscription for the support of Free Schools, in 1636, bore his 
name, as one of the three equal and largest contributors. The first statute for 
the establishment of a system of Education in New England, was passed under 
his auspices as Governor of the Commonwealth. The neighboring Common, the 
ride of our city, the play-place of our children, the source of so much health and 
i to us all, was originally laid out while he was at the head of the old 
Town Government, and by a Committee of which he was Chairman. The evi- 
dences of his services and of his sacrifices might be multiplied on every side. He 
spent his whole strength and his whole substance in the service of the infant 
Colony, and died, at last, a poor man; poor in everything but that good name 
which is above all price. 

But, it is not so much what he did as what he was, that entitles him to the 

remembrance of the sons ahd daughters of Boston, and of Massachusetts. 

e was a man of the purest life, of ‘the sternest integrity, of the loftiest moral 
and religious principle; and, he has left an example of moderation and magna- 
nimity, of virtue and piety, second to none which can be found in the annals of 
our country. His residence was near the site of the old South Church,—his 
garden, I believe, including the land upon which that venerated edifice now 
stands,—and it would scarcely be too much to say, that the atmosphere within 
those hallowed walls, purified as it is by the weekly prayers and praises of a 
thousand worshippers, is hardly more pure than when it was the atmosphere of 
John Winthrop’s mansion. 

I know not how, Mr. Mayor, I can do anything more appropriate to this occa- 
sion, or furnish any more striking illustration of the principles of him whose 
name has been inscribed upon these walls, than to read you a few brief sentences 
from one of his own letters. The letter is dated on the 16th of October, 1622, 
and was addressed to his eldest son, then a lad of 16 years old, who was pursu- 
ing his studies at Trinity College, Dublin. It furnishes ample proof that the 
writer was not a man to be satisfied with any mere intellectual education ; but, 
that his first care was for the moral and religious instruction of the young. 

“ My dearly beloved *Son :—I do usually begin and end my letters with that 
which I would have the alpha and omega of all thy thoughts and endeavors, viz. : 
the blessing of the Almighty to be upon thee,—not after the common valuation of 
God’s blessings, like the warming of the Sun to a hale, stirring body,—but that 
blessing which faith finds in the sweet promises of God and his free favor, where- 
by the soul hath a place of joy and refuge in all storms of adversity. I beseech 
the Lord to open thine eyes, that thou mayest see the riches of His grace, which 
will abate the account of all earthly vanities ; and, if it please Him to give thee 
once a taste of the sweetness of the true wisdom, which is from above, it will 
season thy studies, and give a new temper to thy soul. Remember, therefore, 
what the wisest saith, The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Lay 
this foundation, and thou shalt be wise indeed.” 

Such was the career, and such the character of Governor Winthrop, and I need 
add nothing more, I am persuaded, to show that his name is worthy of being 
given to your school. And now, my young friends, it is for you, in your turn, to 
decide whether the school shall be worthy of the name. No names, however 
distinguished ; no buildings, however convenient or costly ; no committees, how- 
ever enlightened and vigilant ; no instructors, however accomplished and devoted, 
can make a good school, without the hearty codperation, and willing compliance, 
and faithful study of the scholars. Let me conclude, then, by expressing the hope 
that you will not be unmindful of your opportunities, that you will not be unmind- 
ful of the example of him by whose name you are to be designated; and that, 
by your diligence, your good conduct, your fidelity to your duties, your reverence 
for the laws of God and of man, and your observance of the lessons of your 
instructors, you may strive to render the Winthrop School as much a model 
school in its internal condition and discipline, as it certainly seems to be in its 
external structure and arranrement. And, may the blessing of Heaven be upon 
your efforts! 
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EATON SCHOOL-HOUSE, NEW HAVEN. 


The new Public School, established in New Haven, as well as the building re- 
cently erected for its accommodation, and which in location, spaciousness and 
furniture, is not surpassed by any similar structure in the whole country—bears 
the name of one honored in the annals of New England, as well as in the colony 
of New Haven. The School Committee in their annual report for 1855 
remark :— 

The name “? ey to this school to commemorate the character and public 
services of Theophilus Eaton, the first Governor of the Colony of New Haven, 
especially those services which were devoted to the advancement of popular edu- 
cation in the town and colony of New Haven. It is, doubtless, proper to add in 
this place a few other facts in the history of this good man, whose name deserves 
to be held in grateful remembrance by every citizen of New Haven. Mather, 
in his Magnalia, states that he was born at Stony-Stratford, in Oxfordshire, Eng- 
land, about 1592, and was the eldest son of the minister at that place. At 
school, in Coventry, to which place his father removed, he became intimate with 
John Davenport, and the two in after years (says the Hon. Henry Barnard) “ es- 
tablished in New Haven, before it ceased to be an independent colony, a system 
of public education, at that time without a parallel in any part of the world, and 
not surpassed in its universal application to all classes, rich and poor, at any period 
in the subsequent. history of the State.” The second wife of Governor Eaton 
was the widow of David Yale, and after his death she returned to England, with 
her little grandson, Elihu Yale, whose benefactions, in later life, to the College in 
his native town, have rendered his name immortal. Hubbard, in his History of 
New England, says of Governor Eaton, “ He had in him great gifts, and as, 
many excellencies as are usually found in any one man. He had an excellent 
princely face and port, commanding respect from all others; he was a good 
scholar, a traveler, a great reader, of an exceeding steady and even spirit, not 
easily moved to passion, and standing unshaken in his principles when once 
upon, of a profound judgment, full of majesty and authority in his judicatures, so 
that it was a vain thing to offer to brave him out, and yet in his ordinary conver- 
sation, and among friends, of such pleasantness of behavior, and such facility and 
fecundity of harmless wit as hardly can be paralleled ; but above all, he was sea- 
soned with religion, close in closet duties, solemn and substantial in family woer- 
ship, a diligent and constant attendant upon all public ordinances, taking notes of 
the sermons he heard, exactly, and improving them accordingly ; in short, appro- 
ving himself in the whole course of his life, in faithfulness, and wisdom, and inof- 
fensive before God and man.’ 

Gov. Winthrop in his Journal says, “no character in the annals of New Eng- 
land is of purer fame than that of Theophilus Eaton, Governor of the Colony of 
New Haven from its settlement to his death, by twenty annual elections—the 
only instance of such an honor ever conferred. That his talents were adequate 
to the station might be confidently concluded from the fact of his prior service, 
several years, as representative of Charles [, at the court of Denmark ; and the 
long administration of an infant State without a rival, is irrefragable proof of 
his prudence and virtue.’’ All the original writers of our history are abundant 
in his praise, and the later and more judicious inquirers are satisfied with the 
evidence. 

The building was dedicated with appropriate services of prayer and praise, in 
the presence of a crowded auditory, on the 29th of August, 1855. Addresses 
were made by James F. Babcock, Esq., Prof. Hooker, Rev. W. T. Eustis, Capt. 
Foote, of the United States Navy, Prof. Silliman and President Woolsey, of Yale 
College. President Woolsey, among other remarks, said : 

“Tt is sometimes charged upon College men that they take no interest in com- 
mon school education. This is hardly true. The most that can be said of us is 
that we have no time to engage in care for its development, and must leave it to 


be provided for by our fellow citizens. Certainly that college man would be very 
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silly who felt no sympathy, and recognized no importance in other educational 
movements. That State is in danger in which only a few men are educated, and 
they to the height of refinement. The State must have an education for aLL, 
such as the interests of the parents demand. Therefore, I rejoice to be here to- 
day, and see this building. 

I rejoice, too, in its expense, in its decorations and furnishings. They show 
how much interest is felt in education in New Haven. What we pay highly for 
we value. Another thing pleasant to me to-day, is the recognition I find here be- 
tween science and religion, as shown in the opening of the exercises with 
prayer. 

Again : I feel pleasure in the name of this school building. It was fitting that 
the prosperous merchant, the first Governor of this colony, should be thus com- 
memorated. It is too, a pleasant thing, in looking back, to find that four years 
after the founding of this colony, in 1642, under Theophilus Eaton, a free school 
was founded, and that in 1648 it was voted to establish a collegiate school. This 
latter movement was not effected until more than fifty years after. But soon 
after, through the instrumentality of Gov. Hopkins, Gov. Eaton’s son-in-law, an 
institution was here established, which still exists, which is older than the Col- 
lege, older of course than our United States government, and older than most of 
the present European governments : I refer to the Hopkins Grammar School.” 


ASTOR LIBRARY, IN NEW YORK. 


From the Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees, signed by Washington 
Irving, Samuel B. Ruggles, and others, it appears that to the date of the Report 
(Dee. 31, 1855,) the whole amount expended, from the beginning, for books and 
binding, has been $120,331. The number of volumes is about ninety thousand. 
The total cost of the present library building, including the site, and also the 
equipment in shelving, &c., has been $120,352. The productive fund invested 
in and mortgages is $201,500. 

e difficulty which the Trustees were apprehending from the rapid exhaus- 
tion of space devoted to books, (13,000 feet,) was occasioned by their success in 
making the necessary purchases at very reasonable prices, and, in fact, on much 
better terms than they can expect hereafter. It has thus enabled them nearly to 
fill the shelves of the library edifice, within the first two years after its completion, 
and to reach the limits of its capacity, much sooner than they had anticipated. 
The dimensions of the building, sixty-five feet in width on Lafayette Place, -had 
been particularly prescribed by Mr. John Jacob Astor, the founder of the Library, 
and left them no discretion in that respect. 

Under these circumstances, the Trustees have peculiar gratification, in being 
able to state to the Legislature, that the embarrassment they were beginning to 
feel for the too rapid increase of their literary wealth, has been removed by a sig- 
nal act of liberality and forecast by Mr. William B. Astor. At the meeting of 
the Board on the 31st of October last, that tleman laid before it three deeds 
of conveyance, duly authenticated and r led, to the Trustees of the Library 
in their corporate capacity, of three parcels of land lying on Lafayette Place, im- 
mediately adjacent to the present building on its northerly side, embracing, in the 
aggregate, an area of eighty feet wide, in front and rear, and one hundred and 
twenty feet deep on side, and which lands Mr. Astor had purchased from 
their proprietors, for the sum of $30,476. 


Besides making this timely and generous donation, Mr. William B. Astor has 
announced his intention of donating books from time to time. Thus the munifi- 
cent example of the father is followed by the son. 
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LIBRARY FOR FACTORY OPERATIVES IN LAWRENCE, MASS. 

The following extract from a letter received by the Editor explains a very 
interesting! movement for the intellectual improvement of the operatives in the 
Pacific Mills, in Lawrence, Mass. 

“We have not forgotten your visit here for a day and a night, two years since. 
From your suggestion arose the plan adopted for requiring the deduction of one 
cent each week from the wages of every person employed here. This penny a 
week, gives access to the library, which consists of 1600 on 1800 vols.—com- 
menced with an appropriation from the directors of the corporation of $1,000, and 
the donation of an individual friend of some 100 or 200 vols.—on three days of 
each week, at the noon intermission of labor, and one or two hours extra at the 
close of labor on Saturday, P.M. With a portion of this income, now amounting 
to about $750 annually, the current expenses of the library are paid for covering, 
re-binding books, &c.,—the corporation having thus far provided a room and the 
librarian,—and such additions to the collection as are thought best, amounting to 
perhaps $300 each year, which, in time, will give us a large and valuable library. 

The remainder of the income is expended in providing lectures and musical 
entertainments, with now and then an exhibition of some good panorama. This 
year the management of the whole has been in the hands of a committee appointed 
by the Pacific Mills Library Association, which is composed of all the operatives. 
Their selection of lecturers has met with very general approbation, and the course 
has been considered superior to the one sustained by the citizens generally. Five 
hundred persons, and sometimes more, attend weekly. 

The entertainments are the most attractive, naturally, drawing together in some 
instances, one thousand of our people. 

My impressions are favorable to the plan adopted_to sustain our library and lec- 
tures, and [ am fully of the opinion that the influence is good, and that we secure 
a better class of operatives. Every stranger that visits us to lecture seems greatly 


pleased with the system and the character of the audience.” Ww. ©. C, 
In the practical working of the Pacific Mills Library Association, the following 
objects are secured. 


1. A valuable library from the start—something which represents beth money, 
and sources of instruction and pleasure—and that placed in a room, easy of access, 
well lighted, and warmed ; besides access to occasional lectures, concerts, and pan- 
oramas. Here is a quid pro quo—an equivalent for the deduction made on the 
wages of each week. ’ 

2, A plan of membership and management which includes every person con- 
nected with the establishment, either as capitalist or laborer—thus extinguishing 
all suspicion of exclusiveness or assumed patronage. 

3. A mode of support, which, while it taxes all, does it to an extent so trifling 
that no one is deprived of any physical comfort, and yet so large in the aggregate 
as to yield an income equal to many associations whose annual fees are at least 
fourfold as great. 

We believe a plan of this kind modified according to circumstances, is better 
than a Free Library, or Free Lectures—as we will take occasion to show here- 
after. 





We insert in this place, two Tables referred to on page 445, and which should 
have been printed in Article III. 











_TABLE IX.—DEAF AND DUMB, BLIND, INSANE AND IDIOTIC PERSONS IN 1860, 
DEAF AND DUMB. BLIND, INSANE. 





IDIOTIC, 


White. F. col’d.| Slaven. White. Slaves, | Agg’te Whites, col’d.| Slaves. 





. ¥. | M.([F. ju. / F, M.) ¥. | M.) F.| M/F. Mm. | F. | M.(F. | M/F. 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Distr et of Columbia... 
V irgin’ a 
North Carolin: 


883 
98 
qT 
8 
1 
4 
2 
88 














TABLE X.—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS PUBLISHED IN 


THE UNITED STATES, 1850. 
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COOPER SCIENTIFIC UNION... 


COOPER SCIENTIFIC UNION IN NEW YORK. 


The large structure which Peter Cooper, Hsq., is erecting at the head of the 
Bowery, in New York, in the. immediate vicinity of the Astor and Mercantile 
Libraries, is so far advanced towards completion, that the munificent projector ap- 
plied to the Legislature at its last session for an Act incorporating thirteen Trus- 
tees named by him, to receive the estate and apply its revenues “ to the advance- 
ment of science, art, philosophy and letters ;”—in other words, to the purposes 
of a great National University, for there is no limitation as to the kind or extent 
of instruction to be provided by the Trustees, or to the section of country from 
which students may attend. The Bill reported by a Committee of the Senate, 
and passed, unanimously by that body, exempts the property, [which will cost, 
when the building is finished, and including the present value of the lot, near 
$600,000,] from taxation, and empowers the Trustees to receive and expend the 
revenues derived from the rent of any portion of the premises, and from any be- 
quests or property of which they may become possessed, and to confer degrees 
“for proficiency in science, art, philosophy, and letters.”” The Board is subject 
to the visitation of the Supreme Court of the State, and must report annually to 
the Common Council of the City, to the Legislature of the State, and the Re- 
gents of the University as to the revenues, expenditures, and condition, generally, 
of the Institution. The Bill, as passed by the Senate, changes the name of the 
Institution from the Union, which is engraved in large letters on the front of the 
building, to The Cooper Scientific Union, against the earnestly expressed wishes 
of the founder. The Bill was not reached in time to be acted on by the House 


of Representatives. 

Of this munificent consecration of so large a property to scientific and edu- 
cational purposes, during the lifetime of the donor, Dr. Lieber, of South Carolina 
College, in a note to his lecture before the Columbia Atheneum, remarks : 

“ While these pages were passing through the press, the author received the 
act by which the Legislature of New York has incorporated the institution found- 
ed by Peter Cooper, ., merchant and manufacturer in the city of New York, 
for the promotion of the arts, sciences, literature and general knowledge among 
both sexes, and in the different classes of society. It is near its completion, and 
when finished will have received from its founder values to the amount of half a 
million of dollars. These he gjves with his living palm, not with the stiffened 
hand of bequest. To call such a gift princely or even imperial liberality, were 
simply using a sinking figure of speech. Princes never bestow such gifts of that 
which is their own. May we not call it American republican munificence? No 
Adrian disburses this sum from the treasury, filled with the tribute of aching 
provinces; no Napoleon lavishes it from the collection of severe taxes; no Guy 
bequeaths it to soothe the smarting memory of. disreputable traffic; no testator 
distributes what he could not take with him ; but a simple citizen and kindly lover 
of his species, gives what he has earned by active and by honest trade, in the full 
vigor of a life that has always been garnished with deeds of charity and public 
spirit. An act like this is an event, and belongs to history; otherwise it might 
be indelicate to state that the mentioned sum is not the tithe, but the third or 
fourth of the wealth which the generous donor’s own industry has accumula- 
ted with the blessing of Providence. Nor are to him the words Wife and Children 
mere terms without the thrilling directness of reality. His public largess does not 
come from private loneliness ; and it required the sovereign power of the Legis- 
lature to force the name of Cooper on the Union, that is, the Union of Arts, 
Sciences, and General Knowledge.” 

Mr. Cooper has not made known the specific plan upon which he designs his 


trust to be administered. 
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XVIII. OBITUARY. 





T. Romeyn Beck, M. D., LL. D., died at Albany, on the 26th of December, 1855, 
aged 65. 

Dr. Beck, was born in Schenectady, N. Y., August 11th, 1791, entered Union Col- 
lege in 1803, and graduated there at the age of sixteen, when he immediately began the 
study of Medicine. In 1817, he withdrew from the practice of medicine and accepted 
the post of Principal of the Albany Academy, which he continued to hold till 1848, and 
during the more than thirty years of his administration the Academy sustained a reputa- 
tion second to no similar institution in the state. In 1826, he was made Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence at Fairfield Medical College, where he had been lecturer on the 
same subject, and Professor of the Institutes of Medicine since 1815. He continued 
to occupy these chairs until the abandonment of the college, in 1840. In 184), Dr. 
Beck was appointed to the office of Secretary of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, a position of great honor and trust, which he continued 
to occupy till his death. 

The Regents have a supervisory charge of the educational interests of the State, and 
are required to make an annual report of the condition of all the colleges and acade- 
mies under their care. His reports during the period of his incumbency are not only 
voluminous, but also equally models of y and pactness. But the supervis- 
ion of colleges and academies does not, by any means, limit the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Regents. To them is intrusted the care of the State Library, of the State 
Cabinet of Natural History, and also the management of much of the foreign corres- 
pondence, and all the literary or scientific international exchanges. Most of these vari- 
ous duties devolved officially upon Dr. Beck. To his earnest devotion thereto, and 
eminent qualifications, the State is indebted for its large and judiciously selected Library, 
and especially for its unrivaled collection of works on American History. 

He was one of the originators of the plan for the Geological Survey of the State, be- 
came one of its most ardent supporters, and under successive governors was intrusted 
with much of the supervision of the work ; and, in short, for forty years there was scarce 
any leading measure for the promotion of education or of medical and general science, 
in which he did not take an active part, and become as it were, identified. 

Dr. Beck’s “‘ Elements of Medical Jurisprudence,” in two volumes, octavo, was first 
published in 1823, and has already passed through five American, four London, and one 
German, editions. To him is certainly due the high credit, not merely of rousing public 
attention to an important and neglected subject, but also of presenting a work upon it, 
which will, probably, never be entirely superseded. 





Prorgessor Lapoc TuHompson, of the University of Vermont, died in Burlington, 
Vt., January 19th, in his 60th year. " 

He was born in Bridgewater, Vt, in 1796, and at an early day showed that strong 
propensity for observing facts in Natural Science, and for mathematical applications 
which after he had arrived to manhood became his distinguishing characteristic. He 
graduated at the University of Vermont, in 1823, was ordained Deacon in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1836, but his ministrations as a preacher were only occasional, 
owing to the instability of his health. 

At different times he occupied himself as an instructor of youth but his chief em- 
ployment was that of independent investigation and the labors of authorship. His wri- 
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tings are prehaps more familiar to the people of Vermont, than those of any other man. 
To say nothing of his smaller useful works intended for schools, and his-preparation of 
the astronomical part of the calender so familiar to thousands for more than thirty years, 
his History and Gazetteer of the State is specially noticeable. The Gazetteer was pub- 
lished as early as 1824, and continued to accumulate facts pertaining to that subject. In 
1842, he published his large work on the Natural History of the State, on its civil and 
political history, and that of its various institutions, followed by an enlarged and im- 
proved edition of the Gazetteer. A valuable appendix was issued in 1853. 

In 1853 he was appointed State Naturalist, and began to institute a survey embrac- 
ing the Physical Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology of the State. 

His work was already far advanced and would have been of great value to the State 
and to Science. As it is, we hope it will not be lost to the public. 

JoserH Curtis, a native of Newtown, Conn., anda distinguished and venerable 
friend of Public Education, died on Saturday, April 12th, 1856, in his 74th year. 

Mr. Curtis removed at the age of 16 to New York, where he continued to reside till 
his death. He was an active member of the ‘“ Manumission Society in 1817, and for 
his efforts in securing the Gradual Emancipation Act received two massive silver pitch- 
ers as a token of their appreciation. He was active in the establishment of the Society 
for the prevention of vagrancy, and the leading spirit in developing the New York 
House of Refuge. In 1820 he established at Flatbush, L. I., the first Sunday School 
ever instituted for free blacks. Mr. Curtis was one of the founders, and a Trustee of 
the Public School Society for 33 years, and when in 1853, the old Public School Soci- 
ety was merged in the present system, he was one of the fifteen commissioners chosen to 
represent that Society in the Board of Education, and in that capacity secured uni- 
versal respect and affectionate regard. 

Joszerpu McKeen, LL. D., died on the 12th of April, 1856; was born in Antrim, 
Vt., and was, at the time of his death, in his 65 year. He removed to New York about 
the year 1818, and engaged in teaching, at first in a private, and aftewards for a long 
time in public school, No. 5, situated in Mott Street. In 1848, he was selected to fill the 
h ble and responsible post of Superintendent of city schools, the duties of which 
he performed with marked ability. In 1854 the duties of the office were divided, and 
Mr. S. S. Randall, was made City Superintendent, and Mr. Mc Keen, and Mr. Seton‘ 
elected his assistants. But he spent no less time than before in the schools, and labor- 
ed no less arduously for their good than before. He was busily engaged in the semi- 
annual examinations, when he was taken down with his last illness. For his labors as 
an unflinching advocate, at once judicious and able, of common schools for a quar- 
ter of a century, he has exercised an influence which has made his name well 
known and honored throughout the country. 

Nicuo.as T1Luineuast, the first Principal of the State Normal School at Bridge- 
water, Mass., died in that town on the 10th of April, 1856. He was educated at West 
Poiht, and brought to his post as a teacher of teachers, a moral and mental discipline in 
himself—a sense of duty in every position, which left its impress on every graduate of 
that school. We shall have occasion to speak of his educational labors more at length 
hereafter, in tion with a history of the Bridgewater Normal School. 








Rorert KE ty, one of the early and most efficient promoters of the Free Academy 
of the City of New York, died on the 28th of April, 1856, in the 47th year of his age, 
He graduated at Columbia College with distinguished honor, and although he soon after- 
wards engaged in tile pursuits, he continued to be a diligent student, and when 
he retired from business in 1836, he had mastered eight different languages. He was 
the second President of the Board of Education for New York City, and one of the 
Regents of the State University, and President of the Trustees of the House of Re- 
fuge. It was in discharging his duties in the office last named, that he took cold, which 


ended in his sudden and much deplored death. 
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We can do nothing more than give the titles of the Educational Journals 
which have been received since the issue of the March number. 

American Annats or THE Dear anp Dums; edited by Samuel Porter. 
Hartford. Vol. VIII. April, 1856. 64 pages quarterly. 


Tue American JournaL or Epucation, anp Cotiece Review. Absalom 
Peters, D. D., and Hon. 8. 8. Randall. Vol. 1, No. 4. April, 1856. 96 pages, 
monthly. 

Tue Connecticut Common Scoot Journat. Vol. XI. April, 1856. 32 
pages. Hon. John D. Philbrick, Resident Editor. 

Tue Iuois Teacuer ; Organ of the State Teachers’ Institute. April, 1856. 
E. E. Hovey, Editor, Peoria. 32 pages, monthly. $1,00. 

Tue Inviana Scnoot Journat. March, 1856. 32 pages, monthly. Geo. 
P. Stone, Editor, Indianapolis. 

JournaL or Epucation ; Upper Canada, Toronto. Vol. IX. April, 1856. 
Mr. J. George Hodgins, Toronto. 16 pages. 


Tue Massacnuserts Tgacuer and Journal of Home and School Education. 
Vol. IX. No. 4. April, 1856. 48 pages. Prof. A. Crosby, Resident Editor, 
Boston. $1,00. 

Tue Micuican Journat or Epucation, and Tgeacuers’ Macazine. Vol. III, 
No. 4. April, 1856. 32 pages. John M. Gregory, Editor, Detroit. $1,00. 

New Yorx Teacuer. Alexander Wilder, Resident Editor, Albany. Vol. 
V, No. 7, May, 1856. 48 pages. 

Normat Scnoot Apvocate Vol. I, No. 4. for April, 1856. Lebanon, Ohio. 
12 pages, monthly. 50 cts. 

Tue Ono Journat or Epucation. Vol. V, No.4. April, 1856. Rev. A. 
Smyth, Editor, Columbus. 32 pages, monthly. $1,00. 

Tue Pennsytvania Scuoot Journat. Tho. H. Barrowes, Editor, Lancaster. 
April, 1856. 32 pages. 

Tue Ruope Istanp Scuootmasrer. Vol. II, No. 2. April, 1856. Hon. 
Robert Allyn, Editor, Providence. 32 pages. $1,00. 


Wesrern Coitece InTe.iicencer. Issued by the Society for the promotion 
of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West. Rev. Theron Baldwin, 
Editor. New York, Feb. 1856. 8 pages, quarto. 


Tas Wisconsin Journnat or Enucation. Vol. I, No.1. March, 1856. L 
L. Packard, Editor, Racine. 32 pages. $1,00 


SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER. 

The Publisher of the American Journal of Education will send to 
the Subscribers, without charge, a Supptementary Numper to 
Volume I. Containing 
The Title page, Contents, and Index; an Account of the Editor’s labors 

jn Connecticut and Rhode Island ; a Catalogue of Educational Books for Teach- 

ers; and Publisher’s Advertisements of Text Books, forwarded for insertion 
in this Number. 
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CIRCULAR. 

Tue undersigned, publisher of the American Journat or Epucation edited by 
Henry Barnard, LL. D., begs leave to call the attention of teachers, and friends 
of improvement in systems, institutions, and methods of education in every part of 
the country to the following points. 

I. The first volume of the Journal was completed by the publication of the 
Number (4) for May—and has more than realized the promises made in the 
Prospectus issued by the undersigned and the Editor, as to the number of pages, 
and embellishments which the several numbers would contain. The table of 
Contents and Index to the principal topics discussed, and statistical tables and 
summaries, herewith forwarded, are referred to as the best evidence of the wide 
range of educational discussion and intelligence which this Periodical embraces. 
It is believed that no one volume in the English Language contains a greater 
number of able essays on important subjects, by writers of acknowledged ability, 
and of large practical experience, or a larger amount of reliable educational 
statistics. 

II. The second volume will continue to be published by the undersigned, under 
the’same editorial charge, with the same contributors, and on the same general plan 
pursued in Volume I. The volume will consist of three numbers, to be issued on 
the 15th of July, September, and November, 1856. Each number will contain 
on an average at least 200 pages, and will be embellished by at least one portrait . 
of an eminent teacher, or promoter and benefactor of education, literature and 
science, and with wood cuts illustrative of recent improvements in building, appa- 
ratus, and furniture, designed for educational purposes. The three numbers will 
constitute a volume [II.]-of at least 600 pages, and it will be the study of the 
Editor and Publisher, to make it in every respect worthy of the cause of Amer 
ican Education, to the advancement of which it will be exclusively devoted. 

The American Journal of Education will embody the matured views and varied 
experience of statesmen, educators and teachers, in perfecting the organization, 
administration, instruction and discipline of schools of every grade; the history 
and present condition of educational systems, institutions and agencies in every 
civilized country, and the current discussion of the great subject, by the friends 
of improvement, in every part of our country, whether interested in public or 
private schools, or in the higher or elementary branches of knowledge. 

Ill. As a pledge of the ability, zeal and devotion to the cause of popular and 

Vor. I, No. 4.—43. 
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universal education, which the Editor will continue to apply to this national and 
American enterprise, the undersigned will publish in a Supplementary Number 
a tribute to his Educational Labors by a committee of the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation of Connecticut, on the occasion of his resigning’ the office of Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools in that State—and first published in the January Num- 
ber of the Connecticut Common School Journal for 1855, with a Portrait, for 
which he was invit-1 to sit by the Association. The Supplementary Number 
will be paged so as to admit of its being bound up with Volume I, and will be sent 
to subscribers free of expense. 

IV. The undersigned would take this occasion to announce his intention to keep 
on hand and for sale, copies of all standard publications on the History, Organization, 
Administration, Instruction and Discipline of Schools, and he has made arrange- 
ments to procure with all possible dispatch the latest publications in the English, 
French and German Languages... A list of Books on Education from Barnard’s 
School Architecture will be found on pages 739-770. 

V. He would also announce that he is the Agent for the Holbrook Appa- 
ratus Company, and refers the readers to the advertisement on pages 771-77 
for a description of articles which he is prepared to furnish in any quantity. 

TERMS OF AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


For A SINGLE cory one year, (1856,) or for Volumes I. and II., (numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7,) ‘ - $3.00 
For Vorume L., or Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and Supplementary N vaden, py in 
Cloth, - 2.00 
For Voivme IL, seuben 5, 6, and 7 as published, ona without being a 
sotaanelet to Volume L, . , 2.00 

Exchange Payers and Coteau should be directed to Bowwde American 
Journal of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

All communications intended for or relating to the contents of the Journal 
should be directed to the Editor. All business letters should be directed to the 
undersigned. 

A circular containing the Contents and Index of Volume I., and a specimen num- 
ber of the Journal will be sent by mail to any one making request for the same. 

F. C. BROWNELL, 
May 15, 1856. Harrrorp, Conn. 























HENRY BARNARD. 


[Republished from the Connecticut Common School Journal for January, 1855.) 





In compliance with the often and urgently repeated advice of his 
- physicians that he should retire, for a season at least, from the con- 
finement, anxieties, and wearying details of all official connection with 
schools, and with the intention, as soon and as far as his health will 
admit, of devoting himself to certain educational undertakings of a 
national character, Henry Barnard resigned, at the beginning of the 
present month, the office of Principal of the State Normal School, 
and Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut. 

While we extend the hand of welcome and the pledge of codpera- 
tion to his successor,* and entertain the sure conviction that the good 
cause will go forward rapidly, and in the right direction under his lead- 
ership, we can not but express the regret which we feel in common 
with every good citizen, teacher, and active promoter of educational 
improvement, that Mr. Barnard, who has been for so many years our 
guide, counselor, and friend, should retire at all, and especially with 
shattered health, from the field of his many labors at a time when his 
long deferred hopes of a better day for our common schools are begin- 
ning to be realized, and the seed which he scattered with a bountiful 
broadcast, is now springing up into an abundant harvest. But we will 
not forget in our hour of success, the earnest and able advocate of that 
cause, when neglected and unpopular. We will not forget the generous 
and indomitable spirit which prompted him in the outset of his public 
life, to plead that cause, without fee or hope of reward, before a cold 
and unwilling audience, in the highest council of the State; which 
induced him to abandon a professional career for which he had made 
a most costly and diligent preparation, and in which, steadily pur- 
sued, he was sure to win distinction and wealth; which has enabled 
him to turn a deaf ear to the voice of political ambition, and to close 
his heart to the seductions of popular applause, so easily gained by 
one possessed of his powers of oratory in the discussion of questions 
of temporary interest ; which has led him to decline positions of the 





*Joun D. Puicsrick, for many years Principal of the Quincy Grammar School, Boston, 
and for the last year (1854,) Associate Principal of the State Normal School of Connecticut. 
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highest literary dignity in college and university,—that he might give 
himself up unreservedly to the improvement of common schools—the 
long forgotten heritage of the many. 

His labors were arduous enough in themselves—being none other 
than “to awaken a slumbering people, to encounter prejudice, apathy, 
and sluggishness, to tempt avarice to loosen its grasp, to cheer the 
faint-hearted and sustain hope in the bosom of the desponding.” 
But even these labors were made still more arduous by the untoward 
hindrances needlessly thrown in his way by party spirit, and by a 
niggardly legislative economy, which compelled him every year, in 
order to keep his plans in operation and realize even a moderate 
degree of success, to expend his entire salary in the public service. 
Most heartily do we agree in the sentiment of a writer in the New 
_ York Review, on the labors of Mr. Barnard in Connecticut, from 1838 
to 1842—“We are glad to see such men engage in such a cause. 
We honor the spirit which is willing to spend and be spent in the 
public service, not in the enjoyment of sinecures loaded with honors 
and emoluments, but taking upon itself the burden, and if unsup- 
ported, carrying it alone, through good report and through evil report, 
alike indifferent to the flattery or the censure of evil-minded men, 
and intent only on the accomplishment of its work of benevolence and 
humanity. To that spirit, is the world indebted for all of goodness 
or of greatness in it worth possessing. The exploits of the conqueror 
may fill a more ambitious page in history, the splendors of royalty 
may appear more brilliant and dazzling in the eyes of the multitude, 
and to the destroyer of thrones and kingdoms they may bow in terror 
of his power ; but the energy and devotion of a single man, acting on 
the hearts and minds of the people, is greater than they all. They 
may flourish for a day, and the morrow will know them not, but his 
influence shall live, and through all the changes and vicissitudes of 
thrones, and kingdoms, and powers on earth, shall hold its onward, 
upward course of encouragement and hope in the great cause of 
human progress and advancement.” 

The teachers of Connecticut and of the country can never forget 
his valuable services to them—to many of them individually—and 
to. the measures and agencies which he has advocated, and to some 
extent projected for the advancement of their profession. In his first 
speech before the Legislature of Connecticut, (1838,) in introducing 
the “ Act to provide for the better supervision of Common Schools,” 
he proclaimed the great truth “that it is idle to expect good schools 
until we have good teachers.” “With better teachers will come bet- 
ter compensation and more permanent employment. But the people 
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will be satisfied with such teachers as they have, unti! their attention 
is directed to the subject, and until we can demonstrate the necessity 
of employing better, and show how they can be made better by appro- 
priate training in classes and seminaries, established for that specific 
purpose.” The same views were urged in every communication 
which he had occasion to make to the Board and the Legislature. 
In his remarks made in the House of Representatives, in 1839, on a 
Report of the Committee on Education, recommending an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 to be applied by the Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools, in promoting the qualifications of teachers, he antici- 
pates his own modes of improving their qualifications and the final 
triumph of his educational efforts. 


“ The report of the Committee, brief as it is, embodies the substance of all I should 
have to say, if I should review in detail the condition of our common schools, with a 
view of proposing a series of measures for their improvement. The great want of these 
schools is that of betterteachers. Good teachers will make better schools, and schools 
made better by the labors of good teachers, is the best argument which can be addressed to 
the community in favor of improved school-houses, a judicious selection of a uniform 
series of text-books in the schools of the same society, of vigilant and intelligent super- 
vision, and liberal appropriations for school purposes. Give me good teachers, and in 
five years I will work not achange, but a revolution in the education of the children of 
this State. I will not only improve the results, but the machinery, the entire details 
of the system by which these results are produced. Every good teacher will himself 
become a pioneer, and a missionary in the cause of educational improvement. The 
necessity of giving such a teacher every facility of a well-located, well-ventilated, and 
well seated school-house, of giving the teacher a timely supply of the best text-books 
and apparatus, and of keeping him employed through the year, and from year to year, 
with just such pupils and studies as he can teach to the best advantage—these things 
will be seen and felt by parents, and by districts. And the public, as represented in 
the Legislature, will see to it that much of our defective legislation is supplied by that 
which will create and sustain a popular interest in the subject, lead to the appointment 
of faithful officers, assign to each class of offices, appropriate duties, subject all appro- 
priations of school money to severe scrutiny, provide for the training and adequate 
compensation of good teachers, and the employment of such teachers in schools of 
different grades. But let us not deceive*ourselves. Five thousand dollars will not 
make adequate provision for the training of teachers. As one of those who may be 
intrusted with its expenditure, I should not advise its appropriation at this time, 
to the establishment of a Normal School. This sum should be so expended as to 
reach, if practicable, every teacher in the state. The teachers should be induced to 
come together for a week, or a month, and attend a course of instruction on the best 
methods of school teaching and government. They should profit by the lectures and 
practical hints of experienced teachers. They should have access to, and be induced 
to purchase and read good books on the theory and practice of teaching. They should 
be induced to form associations for mutual improvement, the advancement of their 
common profession, and the general improvement of education, and the schools of the 
state. They are the natural guardians of this great interest—at least they are the 
co-operators with parents in this work of educating the rising generation, to take the 
place of that which is passing off the stage. They are the chosen priesthood of edu- 
cation—they must bear the - on their shoulders. The appropriation thus applied, so 
as to improve the teachers now in the schools, and create in them a thirst for some- 
thing higher and better than can be given in any temporary course of instruction, will 
lead to the establishment of an institution for the professional education and trainin 
of teachers, the great agency by which the cause of education is to be carried mers | 
and onward in this state. Though the prospect is dark enough, I think I can see the 
dawning of a better day on the mountain tops, and the youngest members of this 
house, if they live to reach the age of the oldest, will see a change pass over the 
_ public mind, and over public action, not only in respect to the professional education 

of teachers, but the whole subject of common schools. Old, dilapidated, inconvenient 
school-houses will give place to new, attractive, and commodious structures. Young 
children will be placed universally under the care of accomplished female teachers ; 
female teachers will be employed in every grade of schools as assistants, and in most 
of our country districts as sole principals : a school of ‘a higher order’ than the district 
school will receive the older boys and girls, not only of a district, but of a society, 
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and the common school will no longer be regarded as common, because it is cheap, 
inferior, and attended only by the poor, and those who are indifferent to the education 
of their children, but common as the light and the air, because its blessings are open 
to all, and enjoyed by all. The passage of this resolution will hasten on that Af ; but 
whether the resolution is passed or not, that day will assuredly come, and it will brin, 
along a train of rich blessings which will be felt in the field and the workshop, an 
convert many a home into a circle of unfading smiles. For one, I mean to enjoy the 
satisfaction of the labor, let who will enter into the harvest.” 


In this brief speech, expressed in the language of a man in earnest, 
and who knows what he is driving at, is the substance of many 
speeches, The appropriation was carried in the House, where these 
remarks were made, but was lost in the Senate. What the legislature 
refused to do, the Secretary undertook to do at his own expense, in 
order “to show the practicability of making some provision for the 
better qualification of common school teachers, by giving them an 
opportunity to revise and extend their knowledge of the studies usually 
pursued in district schools, and of the best methods of school arrange- 
ments, instruction and government, under the recitations and lectures 
of experienced and well-known teachers and educators.” Since that 
Teachers’ Class or Institute was held in Hartford in the Autumn of 
1839, hundreds of similar gatherings have been held in different states, 
and thousands and hundreds of thousands of teachers have had their 
zeal quickened, their professional knowledge increased, their aims ele- 
vated, and the schools which they have subsequently taught, made 
better. 

But Mr. Barnard has rendered other important services to the cause 
of popular education, and his labors have been largely instrumental 
in promoting and improving institutions, systems and agencies, which 
are already wrought into the strueture and life of society. In every 
part of our land his name is mentioned with honor and gratitude, 
whenever plans for the diffusion of useful knowledge and the im- 
provement of school-laws, school-houses, schools, and education gen- 
erally, are agitated in public or private. Believing then, that the 
influence of no single individual has been more extended or more 
beneficial, in the most critical period of our own school history, and in 
determining the educational policy of the country, and that his fame 
is the property of the state, we propose to accompany the portrait 
of our late Superintendent, which the teachers of Connecticut are 
having engraved for this number of the Journal, with a sketch of his 
labors in this state and in Rhode Island. We shall dwell at some 
length on his early connection with the schools of Connecticut, 
because many of our teachers now in the schools, are not aware of 
the thoroughness of his early labors, the nature and extent of the 
sacrifices he was called on to make in their behalf, and of the gen- 
erous and indomitable spirit with which he persevered through good 
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report and through evil report, until his long baffled efforts by pen 
and voice, are now realized in improved school-houses, a gradation 
of schools, the better compensation, more permanent employment 
and united action of teathers, a property tax for all school purposes, 
a livelier parental interest, the larger attendance of children of the 
rich and educated, as well as of the poor, in the common school, and 
above all, in the permanent establishment of this Journal, a Teachers’ 
Association, Teachers’ Institutes, and a State Normal School. 


Mr. Barnard entered into the service of the common schools of 
Connecticut with all his early sympathies enlisted in their behalf at 
an age when he was capable of performing the most work, both 
mental and physical, and with the best preparation he could have 
made, had he been destined or trained for the specific work he was 
called on to perform. He was a native of the state, and proud of her 
great names, and had already revived the Connecticut Historical 
Society,* for the purpose of collecting and preserving the memorials 
of her past history. 5 

Henry Barnarp was born on the 24th of January, 1811, in 
Hartford, where his family had lived from the first settlement of the 
colony, in the mansion where he still resides, and his strong local 
attachment to his old home, the city and the state, has led him to 
decline many lucrative and desirable situations abroad. His element- 
ary instruction was in the common district school, to which he was 
always attached, and for which he has repeatedly expressed his grati- 
tude, not because of the amount or quality of the instruction there 
received—for we have often heard him declare that it had taken half 
his life to get rid of or correct the bad mental habits he had acquired 
at the district school—but because it was the best school of American 
citizenship, the place where children of the rich and poor, of the cap- 
italist and laborer, were brought into that practical knowledge of 
each other which our law of society ordains. His acquaintance with 
the defects of the common school, qualified him to speak authorita- 
tively of their condition, and his subsequent training in Munson 
Academy, (Mass.,) and the Hopkins Grammar School in Hartford, 
led him early to the opinion, that all that was taught in institutions 
of that grade, could be as well, and even better taught in a Public 
High School, as part of our system of common education. He has 
lived long enough to see such a school established in Hartford, with a 
course of instruction more extensive and practical than in any acad- 





* On the death of Hon. Thomas Day, who had held the office since 1838, Mr. Barnard was 
elected President of the Connecticut Historical Society. 
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emy in the state, and actually resorted to by the sons and daughters 
of the rich and poor. 

His collegiate training, connected with his special attention while 
in college, to the exercises of one of the literary societies, not only 
prepared him for the high duties of public life, but qualified him to 
assign the proper place to the common school, with its various grades, 
in a system of public instruction, and saved him from those narrow 
and one-sided views, which the advocates of the common school, 
looking exclusively at that great interest, and especially when their 
minds have not been liberalized by a high literary culture, are too 
apt to take. Mr. Barnard has never been found on the side of those 
who would lower the standard of collegiate education, or reduce the 
number of highly cultivated minds in a state. On the other hand, 
he has done much to assist deserving young men in indigent circum- 
stances, to obtain a collegiate training, and to bring teachers of com- 
mon schools, and professors of academies and colleges to codperate 
in some concerted plan of action, so as to make all our educational 
institutions, parts of one great system of public instruction. 

Mr. Barnard entered Yale College in 1826, and graduated with 
honor in 1830. While he aimed to maintain his general scholarship 
up to the standard reached by less than one-sixth of his class, and in 
the early part of his residence there, won the Berklenian Premium 
for Latin and English composition—during his Junior and Senior 
years, he devoted himself diligently to a systematic course of reading 
in English literature, to the practice of English composition, and to 
written and oral discussion, for which the exercises of the class-room 
and the literary societies of Yale furnish an inviting arena. He has 
often expressed to the writer of this sketch, his conviction, that while 
he did not under-rate that instruction in science and literature, and 
that development and expansion of the faculties of acquisition and 
reflection, which he had gained from the regular college course, he 
owed more of his usefulness in public life to the free commingling 
of members of different classes, of varied tastes, talents and charac- 
ters, to the excitement and incentive of the weekly debates, to the 
generous conflict of mind with mind, and to the preparation for the 
discussions and decisions of the literary societies with which he was 
connected. He was an active member, and at one time President of 
the Linonian Society, for one of whose exhibitions he wrote a drama, 
which that distinguished poet, James A. Hillhouse, who was present 
at its performance, pronounced worthy of being brought out on the 
stage. For the advantage of having access to the library at all hours, 
he acted as librarian for two years, and in keeping with his subse- 
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quent conduct, expended the compensation allowed for his services, 
in a donation of books to the library. His knowledge of books, and 
of the practical management of a library, thus acquired, has proved 
of great service to him, in organizing school and other public libra- 
ries in his educational labors. 

Immediately on leaving college Mr. Barnard projected and entered 
upon a course of private study and reading, at once preparatory and 
supplementary to a thorough professional training for the practice of 
the law. While he gave two hours every day to Blackstone and 
Kent, and the other legal text-books, until he was enrolled as a stu- 
dent in the office of the Hon. Willis Hall, afterward Attorney Gene- 
ral of the state of New York, and of William H. Hungerford, Esq., 
of Hartford, (when he reversed the rule,) he devoted the rest of the 
day to the diligent perusal of the works of Bacon, Gibbon, Warbur- 
ton, Burke, Barrow, Taylor, and that class of authors, as well as the 
more commonly received classics of our language. Few professed 
scholars among us at the age of twenty-seven, were so thoroughly 
familiar with the ancient and modern English literature. Nor did he 
lose by want of use, his knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, 
but following the advice of President Day to his graduating class, he 
read a little every day in Homer, or Virgil, or Cicero. At the sug- 
gestion of the same venerated instructor, he was induced to take 
charge of a school in Wellsboro’, Pa., to teach for awhile, as a means 
of reviving and making permanent his knowledge of the ancient 
classics. On arriving at Wellsboro’, he found that the school was 
more like a “ District School” in Connecticut, than like a New Eng- 
land “ Academy.” Being desirous to make the most of his position, 
he at once addressed himself to the work of making a good school, 
and to a thorough study of the theory of teaching. He read and 
thought upon the subject, and gained that practical knowledge of the 
management of a school, which proved of eminent service to him in 
his subsequent career. 

This brief experience in teaching he has ever highly valued, not 
only because it introduced him to the subject of education as a sci- 
ence, and to its practical duties as an art, but as a school of mental 
and moral discipline to himself, and as the most direct way to test 
the accuracy of attainments already made. “We are not sure of 
our knowledge of any subject, until we have succeeded in making 
ourselves vividly and thoroughly understood by others on that sub- 
ject,” is a familiar remark in his public addresses to teachers. His 
literary and professional studies were not again interrupted until he 
was admitted as Attorney and Counselor at Law in- Connecticut, in 
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the winter of 1835. Before entering on the practice of his profession, 
his father furnished him with the means of spending a few years in 
Europe. In accordance with his plan of doing thoroughly and with 
preparation, whatever he undertook, he had fitted himself to profit by 
his opportunities of foreign travel, by a familiar acquaintance, not 
only with the history and institutions of our own country, but with 
the local peculiarities, the manners, men and scenery of its different 
sections. He had spent his college vacations and subsequent inter- 
vals-of leisure, in visiting all the most interesting localities. in New 
England and the western states, and was present for several months 
at Washington, in the stormy and eloquent debates of 1832-33; and 
before embarking for Europe, he extended his personal acquaintance 
by a tour through the Southern and Western states, with such letters 
of introduction as gave him admission into the most cultivated soci- 
ety, and enriched his mind with the conversation of such men as 
Tazewell, Marshall, Madison, Poinsett, Legare, Preston, Calhoun, Mac 
Duffie, Clay, Webster, and other statesmen and public characters 
whos’ names are historic and representative of the mental and moral 
greatness of our country. Few men have gone abroad, having en- 
joyed larger opportunities of observing American society and scenery 
in every state, and better prepared by study and natural taste, to 
profit by foreign travel. His original plan was to spend some time 
in Germany in the study of the civil law, but the failing health of 
his father induced him to shorten his period of absence from home, 
and devote himself to the general objects connected with residence 
and travel in the principal cities of the old world. 

He interested himself not only in the beautiful scenery, the gal- 
leries of art, the libraries, the historic monuments, and similar objects 
of interest, but in everything connected with the social condition of 
the people—their homes, schools, and places and modes of daily occu- 
pation and recreation, as well as institutions of public charity. That 
he might the better accomplish his own plans, large portiens of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Switzerland, were traveled on foot. His letters 
of introduction secured to him the personal acquaintance of Words- 
worth, Lockhart, De Quincey, Carlyle, and other distinguished literary 
characters. 

Mr. Barnard returned from Europe with his mind enriched by 
valuable observation, and his horizon both of knowledge and duty, 
greatly enlarged. He was more than ever attached to the institutions 
of his own country, and more deeply impressed with the necessity on 
every citizen, of cultivating and practicing a large public spirit, and 
of basing all our hopes of permanent prosperity, on universal educa- 
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tion. “Here at least, no man can live for himself alone. Individ- 
ual happiness is here bound up with the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Every man must at once make himself as good and as use- 
ful as he can, and help at the same time to make everybody about 
him, and all whom he can reach, better and happier.” These were 
the sentiments expressed in the first public address he had occasion 
to make after his return, and in the spirit of these sentiments he has 
continued to live and act. For six months after his return he was 
confined with other members of his family, to attendance at the sick 
bed of his only remaining parent. For many months he watched a 
portion of every night and every day, and during this period he 
employed such leisure as he could command, in reading about the 
countries he had visited. 

In 1837, he was nominated, without any knowledge on his part of 
the intention of his friends, and elected by a large majority of the 
votes cast, to repree*nt his native town in the Legislature of the state, 
the first instance of a young man’s being elected to that post from 
Hartford. 

He served as a member of the House of Representatives with 
great acceptance for three successive years, and then retired from all 
active participation in political affairs, to devote himself to the promotion 
of measures of educational reform and improvement. From this 
determination he has never swerved, although he has been repeatedly 
consulted to allow his name to be used in primary meetings and nom- 
inating conventions, for offices of the highest political trust, at times 
when the party with whose opinions and measures he most sympa- 
thized, was in the ascendant, and he had every reasonable assurance 
of being successful in the canvass. During his connection with the 
Legislature, he took an active interest in securing appropriations for 
the education of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, for the comple- 
tion of the geological survey of the state, and in the passage of acts for 
the incorporation of public libraries, for the improveme nt and re- 
organization of the county jails, for the support of the insane poor 
at the Connecticut Retreat, and for the amelioration of the condition 
of the town poor. 

But the most signal service rendered by him to the state, was in 
originating and carrying through both Houses of the Legislature in 
1838; with unprecedented unanimity, an “ Act to provide for the 
better supervision of Common Schools,” the commencement of a new 
era in our school history. In the session of 1837, he gave his vote 
and influence to secure the passage of a resolution calling on the 
school visitors to furnish a particular statement of the condition of 
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each school to the next General Assembly.- In the interval he made 
personal inquiries on the subject, and addressed a circular to every 
member elected in 1838, inviting their attention to the condition of 
the schools. As soon as the session opened he conferred with the 
prominent members of every shade of political opinion, and secured 
their favorable reception to the bill for the act referred to. The bill 
was recommended by a joint select committee on education, to whom 
it had been referred, and advocated by Mr. Barnard in a speech, 
which was so favorably received by the House, that on motion of the 
Hon. Roger Minot Sherman, the rules were suspended and the bill 
passed to its third reading without one dissenting voice. It subse- 
quently passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. 

The following extract from Mr. Barnard’s Speech, as reported at the 
time sets forth clearly the objects contemplated by this Act. 


“This measure, if adopted and sustained by the Legislature and the people for 
ten years, must result in making some legislative provision for the better educa- 
tion, and special training of teachers for their delicate and difficult labors. Every 
man who received his early education in the district schools of Connecticut, must 
be conscious, and most of us must exhibit in our own mental habits, and in the 
transactions of ordinary business, the evidence of the defective instruction to 
which we were subjected in these schools. And no one can spend a half hour in 
the best common school in his neighborhood, without seeing, both in the arrange 
ments, instruction, and discipline of the teacher, the want, not only of knowledge 
on his part, but particularly of a practical ability to make what he does know 
available. He has never studied and practiced his art, the almbst creative art of 
teaching, under an experienced master, and probably has never seen, much less 
spent any considerable portion of time in visiting, any better schools than the one 
in which he was imperfectly taught—in which he satd his lessons, as the business 
is significantly described in a phrase in common use. 

The first step will be to get at the fact, and if it is as I suppose, that our teach- 
ers are not qualified, and that there is now no adequate provision made in our 
Academies and higher seminaries for the right qualification of teachers of district 
schools, then let the fact be made known to the Legislature and the people, by re- 
ports, by the press, and by popular addresses,—the only ways in which the Board 
can act, on either the Legislature or the schools ;—and in time, sooner or later, 
we shall have the seminaries, and the teachers, unless the laws which have here- 
tofore governed the progress of society, and of education in particular, shall cease 
to operate. It is idle to expect- good schools until we have good teachers, and the 
people will rest satisfied with such teachers as they have, until their attention is 
directed to the subject, and until we can demonstrate the necessity of employing 
better, and show they can be made better, by proper training in classes or semin- 
aries established for this specific purpose. With better teachers will come better 
compensation and more permanent employment. The people pay now quite 
enough for the article they get. It is dear at even the miserably low price at which 
so much of it can be purchased. Let us have light on the whole subject of teach- 
ers,—their qualifications, preparation, compensation and supervision, for on these 
points there is a strange degree of indifference, not to say ignorance, on the part 
both of individuals, and of the public generally.” 





COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. Barnarv’s LABORS IN CoNNECTICUT. 
FRoM 1838 to 1842 


The Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, as constituted 
by the “Act to provide for the better supervision of Common 
Schools, passed May session, 1839, consisted of the following per- 
sons: His Excellency, Gov. Ellsworth; Hon. Seth P. Beers; 
Wilbur Fisk, President of Wesleyan University; Henry Barnard 
2d, of Hartford; John Hall, Esq., of Ellington; Hon. Andrew T. 
Judson, of Canterbury ; Charles W. Rockwell, of Norwich; Rev. 
Leland. Howard, of Meriden; Hawley Olmsted, of Wilton; Wil- 
liam P. Burrall, of Canaan. 

The Board held its first meeting in Hartford, on the 15th and 
16th of June. The Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet was appointed 
Secretary, and in the event of his declining, (which he afterwards 
did,) Henry Barnard 2d was offered the appointment, and subse- 
quently accepted it.* 





* Mr. Barnard at first declined the appointment of Secretary of the Board, 
because he had qualified himself for the practice of law, at a great expenditure 
of time and money, and had then the offer of a very desirable partnership with 
one of the oldest practitioners in the State—an offer which was shortly afterwards 
repeated by his former instructor in law, Hon. Wyllis Hall, then Attorney Gen- 
eral for the State of New York. He was also reluctant to take the office, even 
temporarily, because ne had been active in the Legislature in obtaining the pas- 
sage of the Act of 1839, creating the office. Mr. Barnard thus alludes to his 
connection with the Board, in a letter addressed to a friend, the editor of the 
Norwich Aurora, in 1850, who had defended him from an assault made on him 
in a public meeting, held for the consideration of some of his plans of educational 


improvement in the city of Norwich. 

“It may justify at least your good opinion of me to know a little of my personal con- 
nection with the efforts which were put forth in this State, from 1838 to 1842, in favor 
of liberal and efficient measures of educational reform. So far back as I have any 
recollection, the cause of true education—of the complete education of every human 
being, without regard to the accidents of birth or fortune—seemed most worthy of the 
concentration of all myspowers, and, if need be, of any sacrifice of time, money, and 
labor, which I might be called upon to make in its behalf. The wishes of friends and 
accidental circutnstances seemed to destine me to the legal profession and public life,— 
and for this I gave a most costly and assiduous preparation. But when I Gand myself 
in a position to act, my early predilections led me to entertain measures of educational 
policy. And for so doing, it seems, I can only be supposed to have acted from a desire 
to create for myself an office,—to bring er before the public, and to receive a salary. 
Now it is due to myself to say, that, in-framing the bill of 1838, 1 had not the most 
distant thovght of filling the only salaried office created by it. It is known to man 
men, whose names I could give, that I had special reference to the Rev. Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, whom I then thought, and still think, the soundest practical educator in the 
whole country, and whose confidence, friendship, and co-operation, it is among the 
treasured memories of my life to have enjoyed from the first hour I entered this field of 
labor. After the Board was created, on my motion, Mr. Gallaudet was appointed Sec- 
retary ; and on his oe at first, mainly on the ground that the salary was not ade- 
quate to the labor and ‘outlay of the office, I pledged myself to raise by my own and 
others’ subscription as much more as the State had appropriated, and to continue the 
same for three years, even though the office should be abolished. On his continued 
refusal to accept, at his suggestion, and the earnest solicitation of every member of the 
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The plan of operations determined on by the Board, is set forth 

in the following : 

ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF CONNECTICUT 


nk Citizens :-— 
undersigned were constituted by the Legislature at its last session, the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, and the duties were pointed out 
which they would be required to perform. In entering upon the discharge of these 
duties, they feel deeply their responsibility, and must rely on the cordial support 
and co-operation of the public, to carry into effect the great object of their ap- 
pointment. Without this, they can do nothing to any good purpose. With it, 
under the blessing of Providence, they look forward to the most cheering results. 

It is made the duty of the Board, to “ submit to the General Assembly an an- 
nual report, containing, together with an account of their own doings,—First, a 
statement, as far as may be practicable, of the conditiox of every Common School 
in the State, and of the means of popular education generally ; Secondly, such 
plans for the improvement and better organization of the common schools, and all 
such matters relating to popular education, as they may deem expedient to 
communicate.”’ 

The board are, also, authorized, if they see fit to do it, to “ require of the school 
visiters of the several school societies, semi-gnnual returns of the condition of each 
common school within their limits. And they shall prescribe the form of all such 
returns, and the time when the same shall be completed, and transmit blank copies 
of the same to the clerk of each school society: And said board may appoint 
their own secretary, who shall devote his whole time, if required, under the direc- 
-ion of the board, to ascertain the condition, increase the interest, and promote the 
asefulness of Common Schools.” 

You will see from this, that the duties imposed upon the board, are of no com- 


Board, I was appointed, and consented to act for six months without compensation, 
until a plan of operations could be matured, and a person appointed in my place. At 
the po of six months, the Board refused to go into an election, and insisted on my 
receiving the compensation allowed by law, to meet the extra expenses which I had 
incurred in organizing the operations of the Board. At the end of the first, and again 
at the end of the second year, I resigned, and asked for a successor—but in both in- 
stances was overruled. At the end of the third year, Mr. Waldo was appointed on my 





“ nomination. This I did, because I thought he was pea qualified for the place ; 


and_ because his relations to parties in the State would, as I thought, rescue the action 
of the Board from all suspicions of a political character. He declined, and urged me 
by letter, which [ have now before me, to continue in the work, ‘and that every good man 
in the State will sustain you. If you fail,no man can succeed.’ I failed—or, at least, 
the standard of reform which I had borne aloft was stricken down, and nobody came to 
the rescue. But I retired from the field ‘full of hope and manly trust’ that a brighter 
day would yet dawn upon the cause, and that other and abler bands would be found to 
bear aloft the spotless ensign of a free people. I have lived —_ enough to see nearly 
every measure which I advocated twelve years ago recognized as at once sound and 
ractical in the school laws and school reports of more than half of the States of this 
Daicn, and many of them among the established agencies by which the people of this 
State are now aiming to secure and extend the blessings of common school education ; 
and I now find anyeelt again employed in the service of my native State, with impaired 
health and diminished resources, but not ‘bating one jot of heart or hope.’ And if I 
should be dismissed to-morrow from her service, I shall not love my State the less, for 
that love is twined with every fibre of my being, or cease to labor in such ways as 1 
can, to improve the condition of her common schools. A§& for office, I have yet to learn 
the satisfaction of holding any office in Connecticut on the score of emolument or real 
distinction. The only real satisfaction of being in office, is the opportunity it gives of 
carrying out more effectually, than can otherwise be done, views of _— policy ar 
social improvement. I have no desire to hold any office in the gift of the people, or ot 
the State, beyond the one I hold, and that I shall be obliged to resign soon from failing 
health ; and fom ready to resign it on the first indication that my services are either 
not acceptable or not useful. As a native-born citizen of Connecticut—as one whose 
roots are in her soil—I am ambitious of being remembered among those of her sons 
whose names the State will not willingly let die, because of some service, however 
small, done to the cause of humanity in my day and generation; but I am more de- 
sirous to deserve, at the end of life, the nameless epitaph of one in whom mankind lost 
a friend, aud no man got rid of an enemy.” 
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mon magnitude. It is true, they are clothed with no official authority, to make the 
least alteration in the system of common schools now in existence, or to add to it, 
in its various modes of action, any thing, in the way of law or regulation, of their 
own devising. Wherever it is found expedient to attempt this, the people alone 
will do it, through the constitutional organ of their power,—the Legislature which 
they themselves create. The powers, if they may be so called, of the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools, are simply, to ascertain, for the information 
of the Legislature, at its annual sessions, and of the citizens generally, what has 
been done, and is now doing, in the common schools, and in the whole department 
of popular education throughout the State, and to suggest any improvements 
which, from their own inquiries and reflections, aided by the experience of the 
community around them, may appear to be safe and practicable. 

For these important purposes, such a board as that which is now constituted, with 
an intelligent and efficient secretary, was indispensably necessary. Our sister 
states, both in our immediate neighborhood and in the remoter sections of the 
union, are waking up to the consideration of their vital interests in the still more 
general diffusion of useful knowledge, and of the principles of sound morality and 
patriotism, among the great mass of the people. One after another, they are con- 
stituting, for the accomplishment of this object, distinct bodies of men, and ap- 
pointing the proper individual, as an official organ and agent, to devote to these 
mighty concerns his entire time and talents. Surely, then, Connecticut, whose 
very ndme calls up before the mind the whole subject of commun school instruc- 
tion, and popular intelligence, will, at least, be anxious to know where she stands 
in this onward march of intellect; whether she is fully keeping pace with it, and 
whether she is sustaining the elevated rank, in this respect, which she has for a 
long time past, felt herself authorized to claim, and which has not been denied her. 

She ought to know, and that speedily, the actual condition of her common schools. 
It is due to her dignity and her -velfare to know it. If her schools are in a sound 
and flourishing condition ; if the system she has established is wisely adapted to 
this end ; if, while all the world around her, (the States of our own country, and 
the very monarchies of Europe,) are claiming to make great and important im- 
provements in the department of popular education, these improvements are not 
equal, or at any rate, superior, to her old and long used processes; then she ought 
to know it, that she may justify herself to the world and to her own citizens, for 
adhering to these processes, and that she may push them forward with still greater 
pertinacity and vigor. But she cannot know this, without a faithful inquiry into 
the state of the schools. No such inquiry has, as yet, been thoroughly and sat- 
isfactorily made. There has been no efficient instrumentality for making it. The 
investigations at various times attempted, have been very incomplete. And no 
organization other than such an one as will result in having an appropriate indi- 
vidual devoted to this inquiry, acting under the direction of the State, and, as is 
now our case, by the late act of the Legislature, under a board of education, will 
ever effect this important object. 

But if, on the other hand, the result of such an inquiry should be, that, with 
all the acknowledged and numerous benefits resulting from it, our system of com- 
mon schools is susceptible of some modifications and improvements,—that there 
are some evils in its pravtical operations to be remedied,—and that now is the 
propitious time to attend to the subject, no good citizen, we think, will regret that 
such an inquiry has been made, e shall, then, be sure of arriving at the knowl- 
edge of the facts in the case, This will lead to harmony of opinion, whatever 
may be the issue of the investigation. If a few have decried our schools too 
much, it will show them their error; and if some have regarded our system as a 
perfect one, it may lead them to see that every thing that is human has its defects, 
and that it is the part of true wisdom, as well in States as in individuals, to ascer- 
tain their defects, and apply the safe and judicious remedies. Facts are what we 
want, and the sooner we can procure them, the sooner we shall be able to carry 
forward, with efficiency and increased success, our system of common school in- 
struction, whether it remains in its present form, or receives some partial modifi- 
cation. ; 

Impressed with these truths, and believing that they will be fully appreciated by 
the people at large, the board of commissioners of common schools are anxious to 
take such prompt and efficient measures for the fulfilment of the trust reposed in 
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them, as will meet the expectations of the friends of popular education t! h- 
out the State. In carrying out these measures, they will have to rely, under 
Providence, very much on their Secretary. His personal agency,—calling into 
exercise all the suggestions which the Board may be able to impart, all the re- 
sources of his own talents and observation, and the counsels of the wise and 
experienced among his fellow-citizens,—is indispensable to success. It is proposed 
that he shall visit, as far as practicable, all parts of the State, in order to accomplish 
the great object which the Board have in view,—the ascertaining the actual con- 
dition of the schools, and of popular education, with its various and deeply inter- 
esting statistical details ; an accurate inspection of the practical working of the 
system as now in operation ; and the devising of such modifications of this system, 
if found to be needed, as the great mass of the community, by comparing their 
opinions and views, may deem expedient to be recommended for the future action 
of the Legislature. County conventions will also be held, at suitable times and 
places, to aid in carrying forward this great work; at which the Secretary, and 
Some one, or more members of the Board will be present. Efforts should be 
made in all the towns to send delegates to these conventions. School committees 
and visitors should attend ; teachers, the clergy of all denominations, individuals 
in public stations, and the friends of education generally. 

irculars from the secretary of the board, and notices in the public prints, will 
give timely information of the holding of the conventions. These circulars will 
contain a series of inquiries, with regard to facts and views on the subject.of pop- 
ular education ; the answers to which, and the discussions elicited by them, will 
contribute greatly to the stock of materials from which, before the next session of 
the Legislature, the board expect to prepare the report which they are required to 
make to that body. By these conventions, it is hoped also, that a vigorous impulse 
will be given to the cause of common school instruction throughout the State ; 
and that its friends, by this interchange of sentiments, and acquaintance with each 
other, will form new bonds of sympathy and channels of united effort in promot- 
ing its success. It will be good and pleasant for the citizens of one republic thus 
to come together for an object so dear to them all ; to feel conscious of the equality 
of freemen ; to reciprocate the most kindly feelings ; to find that they have a com- 
mon interest ; to, provide for the improvement in knowledge, in usefulness, and in 
piety, of the thousands of children and youth who are soon to take the places of 
their fathers ; to forget the distinctions of party and of sect; and to invoke the 
blessing of the Almighty upon their deliberations and doings. 

The board, in addition to these measures to aid them in the discharge of their 
duties, propose, as soon as arrangements can be made to that effect, to establish, 
under their direction, a semi-monthly common school periodical. With an able 
editor, and contributors, and published at a moderate charge, its great object will 
be to promote the elevated character, the increasing prosperity, and the extensive 
usefulness, of the common schools of Connecticut. It will be needed, in connec- 
tion with the public prints, as an organ of communication between the board and 
their secretary, and the public. It will aim to give information of what is doing 
in other States, and other countries, with regard to popular education. It will 
hope ts assist in forming, encouraging, and bringing forward good teachers. It 
wil! contain the laws of the State in reference to compon schools. It will assist 
school committees, and visiters in the discharge of their duties. It will be one 
means of ascertaining the real deficiencies that may exist in the schools, and of 
suggesting the suitable remedies. It will endeavor to excite and keep alive a spirit 
of efficient and prudent action on the subject of popular education, and to intro- 
duce upon its pages, from time to time, such other kindred topics as will subserve 
the promotion of this important end. 

Peculiarities of local convenience and interest, render such periodicals desirable 
in each State. They already exist in different States, where they have a wide cir- 
culation. The one in Ohio is published by the authority of the Legislature. Our 
own State will, it is hoped, sustain by a general and generous support, this import- 
ant auxiliary to all the other efforts which may be made for the benefit of its com- 
mon schools. The teachers, and the schools themselves, will reap their full share 
of its advantages. 

In concluding this address, the undersigned deem it unnecessary toenlarge on the 
importance of popular education, and of elevating our common schools to the 
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highest degree of excellence of which they are susceptible. Were they to begin 
on this theme, they know not where they would end. Its scope is commensurate 
with al] that we hold dear in time and in eternity. It must be, that the freemen 
of a S ate like this, understand and appreciate its importance. It must be, that, 
as soon as the opportunity is afforded them, they will show that they do, by sus- 
taining and cheering those whom they themselves have cqpaaied. to be their 
instruments in conducting such a glorious work to its completion. 

The Board, then, looking first to Almighty God, and inviting their fellow-citizens 
to do the same, for his guidance and blessing in the further prosecution of their 
labors, feel assured that the public will afford them all needed encouragement and 
aid. Let parents and teachers ; school committees and visitors; the clergy and 
individuals in official stations ; the conductors of the public journals, and the con- 
tributors to their columns ; the friends of education generally ; the children and 
youth with their improving minds and morals; the females with their gentle yet 
powerful influences ; and all with their good wishes, and fervent supplications at 
the throne of grace, come up to the work. Then will we unitedly indulge the 
hope that wisdom from above will direct it,—an enlightened zeal carry it forward, 
a fostering Providence ensure it success ; and patriotism and religion rejoice to- 
gether in its consummation. 

Wititiam W. Exvtsworts, Anprew T. Jupson, 
Sern P. Beers, Cuartes W. RockweE.t, 
Wixsur Fisk, Letanp Howarp, 
Henry Barnarp, 2np, Hawtey Ovmstep, 

Joun Hatt, Wituiam P. Burratt. 


From this address, drawn up by Mr. Barnard, it will be seen, 
that the Board did not claim any authority to interfere in the or- 
ganization or administration of the system, to alter or amend the 


law, to correct illegal practices, to compel the attendance of child- 
ren, or enforce better modes of school government and instruction. 
The office, was to collect and disseminate information, to discover. 
devise, and recommend plans of improvement. Upon the people, 
acting through the Legislature, school societies and districts, school 
officers, teachers and parents, rested the responsibility of amending 
the law, correcting abuses, and carrying out desirable local im- 
provements. The specific duty of the Secretary was to awaken, 
enlighten, and elevate public sentiment in relation to the whole 
subject. 

At the May session, 1839, the Board submitted their first annual 
report to the Legislature, including a report from their Secretary, 
with minute statistical information respecting more than twelve 
hundred schools. From these documents it appeared that the Sec- 
retary of the Board attended a common school convention in each 
of the eight counties ; addressed more than sixty public meetings 
in different parts of the State; inspected more than two hundred 
schools while in session; received official returns from school 
visitors respecting more than twelve hundred districts; had per- 
sonal or written communication with. school officers or teachers in 
more than two thirds of all the school societies, and superintended 


the publication of the Connecticut Common School Journal, more 
Von, I, No, 4.—44, 
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than 60,000 copies of the twelve numbers of which were circulated 
for the most part gratuitously over the State. 

The following are some of the facts in the condition of the 
schools, and of the public mind respecting them, as ascertained by 
the measures of the Board: 

That out of the 67,000 children between the ages of four and 
sixteen returned, not more than 50,000 attended the common 
schools in the winter of 1838-9, or more than 54,000 of all ages, 
and that the average daily attendance did not exceed 42,000; that 
there were in the State, 12,000 children in private schools at an 
expense of more than $200,000, which exceeded all that was ex- 
pended on the education of the 54,000; and that 4,700 children 
of the proper school age were returned as in no school, public or 
private, and the whole number could not be less than 8000 in the 
State ;— 

That previous to the act of 1856 requiring annual reports, there 
was but one town or school society which had made provision for 
a written report from school visitors, as to their doings, or the con- 
dition of the several schools ;— 

That it was difficult to find any one who could give information 
of the common schools out of his own district ;— 

That school meetings, both of school societies and school dis- 
tricts, were thinly attended ;— 

That school officers were appointed at meetings, where, apart 
from the officers of the preceding year, there was not a quorum to 
do business ;— 

That the length of the school varied with the compensation of 
the teacher, which was governed not so much by his qualifications, 
as by the amount of public money accruing to the district ;— 

That there was not even a formal compliance with the law re- 
quiring teachers to be examined and approved, and schools to be 
visited twice during each season of schooling in regard to summer 
schools ;— 

That certificates were returned to the Comptroller’s office, that 
the schools had been kept in all respects according to law, by 
committees who had no personal or written knowledge on the sub- 
ject, and when in fact there had been an utter disregard of its pro- 
visions, and on such certificates the public money was drawn ;— 

That the public money was appropriated to other objects than 
those specified in the law ;— 

That schools had been discontinued in the winter for the want 
of fuel ;— 
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That school-houses were very generally neglected, and it would 
have been difficult to point, in the country districts, to a model 
school-house, in reference to location, construction, ventilation, and 
the arrangements of seats and desks ;— 

That there was not a school in the State, where there was uni- 
formity in the books used in the several district schools or in the 
same school ;— , 

That the diversity and multiplicity of studies attempted to be 
taught to children of every age in one school, had led to an alarm- 
ing neglect of the primary studies, and of the younger children ;— 

That there was hardly an instance of the gradation of schools, 
by which the evils of crowding children of different ages, of both 
sexes, in every variety of study and school book, under a single 
teacher, were avoided ;— 

That teachers, although their qualifications were in advance of 
the public appreciation and compensation of their services, were 
employed, who had no special training for their duties, and who 
looked upon the employment only as a temporary resource ;— 

That the late and irregular attendance of children in many 
schools was such as to amount to an almost perfect waste of its 
privileges ;— 

That the instruction actually given to such as did attend, and 
attend regularly, was not often of a practical character, or calcu- 
lated to form habits of accurate observation and clear reflection, 
and inspire the love of knowledge ; and to crown the whole, as at 
once the cause and effect of the low state of common schools ;— 

That there prevailed a profound apathy in the public mind gen- 
erally, a disheartening impression that nothing could be done, or 
that nothing need be done, to improve them. 

As many of these evils could be remedied by a more vigorous 
and enlightened public sentiment in the community, in relation to 
the whole subject, the pulpit, the press, ths lecture-room, and all 
the other agencies by which the general mind could be addressed 
and informed, were appealed to by the Board. So far as these 
defects resulted directly from the want of power in school districts, 
or the specific enumeration of the duties of school officers, or strict 
accountability on the part of all intrusted with its administration, 
an attempt was made to remedy them in the “ Act concerning 
Schools,” which passed both branches of the General Assembly. 
almost unanimously. 

This Act contained several important provisions, among which 
may be specified the powers given to school societies, to establish 
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schools of different grades, without reference to districts, and to 
distribute the school money among the districts according to the 
actual attendance of children at school for a period of six months 
in each ; to school visitors to prescribe rules for the management, 
studies, books, and discipline of the school, and to appoint a sub- 
committee to visit schools, &c., to be paid by the society ; to school 
districts to unite for the purpose of maintaining a gradation of 
schools, and to tax the property of the districts for all school pur- 
poses, to provide school books for poor children, and provide the 
schools with a library, and apparatus. 

The action of the Board was thus introduced by Governor 
Ellsworth in his annual communication to the General Assembly 
in 1839. 


The law which creates the Board defines the various and important subjects 
of inquiry, to all of which the Board have given their attention, chiefly through 
Henry . Esq. their Secretary. Mr. Barnard has assiduously devoted 
himself to the duties of his office, visiting different parts of the State, spreading 
information before parents and teachers, organizing Conventions, instituting in- 
quiries into the condition of common schools, and the practicability of their im- 
provement. The result of his labors are embodied in a report which will be pre- 
sented by the Commissioners. It is a work of much observation, critical examina- 
tion and reflection, well worthy of your attention. When the real state of our 
schools is made known, and the facts developed, carefully considered, no man will 
question the expediency of the measures adopted by the last Assembly. The 


Secretary, who receives three dollars a day and his expenses while in the service 
of the Board, is the only person connected with this business who is compensated 
for his labor, and that compensation cannot exceed twelve hundred dollars. Who 
that wishes the rising generation to be blessed with knowledge, and especially 
those indigent children who have no other advantages besides common schools, 
will look on this generous and Christian effort, with jealous feelings? We have 
in Connecticut long enjoyed a system of ‘general education, the work of experi- 


ence and time, which should not be altered in a spirit of experiment or rashness. 
Nor do I apprehend any thing of the kind from those who are most zealous in the 
cause of education. It is certain that our schools can be essentially improved, 
and that something should be attempted worthy of the subject. 


In 1839 and 1840 the Board consisted of Gov. Ellsworth, Hon. 
Seth P. Beers, Henry Barnard, 2d, for Hartford County; Prof. 
Olmsted, for New Haven do.; Judge Judson, for Windham do. ; 
Judge Church, for Litchfield do. ; Hon. S. D. Hubbard, for Middle- 
sex do.; L. P. Waldo, for Tolland do.; Rev. D. H. Short, for 
Fairfield do. ; and Thomas S. Perkins, for New Londondo. Henry 
Barnard, 2d, Secretary. 

No change was made in the constitution of the Board in 1841, 
except the appointment of F. A. Perkins, as a member of New 
London County, in place of Thomas S. Perkins, resigned. The 
same measures substantially were pursued from 1839 to 742, to 
awaken and enlighten the public mind by the voice and the press, 
as in the first year. 

In 1841 the Secretary, at the request of the Board, prepared the 
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“draft of a revised School Law,” which was submitted to the 
General Assembly, and referred to the “ Joint Standing Committee 
of the two Houses on Education,” by whom its provisions were 
discussed in daily sessions for several weeks. The draft was re- 
ported back by the Committee, with some alterations, in the form 
of a bill which passed both the House and Senate in “An Act 
concerning Common Schools,” by an almost unanimous vote. 
The Act has not been materially changed except by the legisla- 
tion of 1842. The draft, as originally prepared, contained a pro- 
vision, requiring each society to raise by tax on the property of the 
society, an amount equal to one half of the dividend of the income 
of the school fund; another, providing for a county superinten- 
dent ; another, making small annual appropriations for school 
libraries, books of reference and apparatus, the distribution of plans 
for school houses, and the holding of Teachers’ Institutes. 

At the May session of the General Assembly, in 1842, the pro- 
visions of the School Law relating to the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools were abolished, and the various plans of im- 
provement devised by that Board were suddenly arrested. Gover- 
nor Cleveland, in his message to the Legislature, thus speaks of 
the origin and action of the Board: 

“ An opinion was advanced some years since, calling in question, to some ex- 
tent, the beneficial influence of the School Fund, as it had been applied ; and the 
Legislature, by way of experiment, established a Board of Commissioners of Com- 
mon Schools ; and, under the belief that some essential improvements might be 
made, an officer has been employed, at considerable expense, to visit the various 
schools in the State with reference to their improvement. As a part of the same 
plan, provision was subsequently made by law for paying the visitors of the district 
schools, one dollar a day for their services. The reason for the imposition of this 
tax, which, when the number of districts and committee-men is considered, will 
appear to be a considerable sum, has never been apparent. From time immemo- 
rial, it has been deemed a part of the obligations which competent men owed to 
society, to attend to these duties ; and no inconvenience had ever been experienced. 
Until the spirit of benevolence and good-will to men shall cease to burn in the 
hearts of our people, I anticipate no difficulty in following, in this respect, in the 
path of our fathers. Without questioning the motives of those by whom these 
experiments were suggested and adopted, I think it obvious, that the public expec- 
tations, in regard to their consequences, have not been realized ; and that to con- 
tinue them, will be only to entail upon the State a useless expense. In conformity 
with this opinion, and in obedience to what I believe to be the public sentiment, I 
recommend the repeal of these laws.” 

In conformity to the views and recommendation of Governor 
Cleveland, in his message, and in his personal interviews with 
members of the Committee, the Joint Standing Committee on Ed- 
ucation introduced a bill by which all direct supervision of the 
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school interest on the part of the State—every thing which aimed 
to secure the more particular attention of local committees, (by 
reimbursing expenses incurred,) to the work of school improvement, 
and the entire time, strength, and talents of one person to collect 
and disseminate information, to discover, devise, and recommend 
plans of improvement, and to awaken, enlighten, and elevate public 
sentiment, in relation to the whole subject of popular education, 
was repealed. By striking out of the existing law all that related 
to Union Schools, which was intended to encourage the establish- 
ment of a Common School for a higher grade of studies than could 
be profitably pursued in most District Schools, the Committee aimed 
to prevent the “dangerous ” innovation of “ creating by law schools 
of a higher order.” 

The Committee, in their report, while they acknowledge that 
“the Secretary of the Board has prosecuted, with zeal and energy, 
the duties assigned him for four years past, and collected and dif- 
fused a fund of information throughout the school societies and 
districts,” and that the want of “complete success” cannot be 
attributed to “a want of faithfulness and attention on his part,” 
still proclaim that the hopes of the friends of the measure creating 
the Board, “that a more lively interest would be taken upon the 
subject of common school education,” have not been realized, and 
that “the expenses attending the duties of the Secretary of the 
Board have been a source of serious complaint.” 

Both the Governor and the Committee see fit to hazard the de- 
claration, that the plans and labors of the Board and its Secretary 
had failed to realize the anticipations of the people, and the friends 
who labored in the Legislature of 1838 to secure their appointment. 
As the message of the Governor, and report and bill of the Com- 
mittee have become part of the documentary history of our schools, 
it is due to Mr. Barnard, in particular, with whom the praise or 
blame of the measures of the Board belongs, to examine these 
allegations. 

1. As To THE Expenses. 


The expenditures of the Board were annually set forth in their 
reports to the General Assembly, and by the Secretary in the Con- 
necticut Common School Journal. These expenses were paid, as 
by law directed, out of the “civil list fund,” and not out of the 
income of the school fund. In 1841, when the bill for a revised 
School Act, and particularly the sections relating to the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools, were under discussion, the 
Comptroller was very properly called on to report the amount of 
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expenses incurred by the Board. In his report the Comptroller 
gave the date and amount of all orders drawn by him on the 
Treasurer, in favor of the Board, without distinguishing such as 
were drawn by special resolutions of the General Assembly, from 
those which were for compensation and expenses of the Secretary. 
The communication was referred to the Joint Standing Committee 
of the two Houses on Education, who had reported the bill for the 
School Act, to examine. This Committee applied to the Comp- 
troller for the original bills allowed by the Board, and the resolu- 
tions on which his orders were drawn, and to the Secretary of the 
Board for information on the whole subject. The following is a 
copy of the letter addressed to the Secretary, with his reply. 


Hartrorp, May 30th, 1841 

Sir :—The accompanying report of the Comptroller of Public Accounts, stating 
the amount of sundry orders drawn by him on the Treasurer of this State, in 
favor of the Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools and 
of others, has been referred to the Committee on Education, to examine and 
make report. 

The Committee request you to give them information on the whole subject, and 
in particular, 

First, That you will separate and distinguish the expenses of the Board under 
the act of 1838 establishing the same, from those expenses which have been in- 
curred under any special resolutions of the General Assembly or otherwise. 

Second, Has any, and if any, how much compensation has been received by 
any member or members of the Board of Commissioners, and what services have 
the Board or its members rendered ? 

Third, What amount has been paid in each year to the Secretary of the Board 
in the nature of compensation for services or salary. 

Fourth, What amount of expenses has been incurred by, and allowed to the 
Secretary in each year, and for what purposes ? 

Fifth, The nature and extent of the duties required of the Secretary by the 
Board of Commissioners. 

Sizth, Have the accounts which accompany this letter been audited, if so, by 
whom were they audited ? 

Seventh, Have expenses been incurred for the benefit of common schools, be- 
yond those required by the Board of Commissioners, and if so, by what authority, 
and by whom have said expenses been paid ? 

Respectfully yours, 
ALFRED SMITH, Chairman pro tem. 

To Henry Barnarp, 2p, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools. 

Hartrorb, May 31, 1841 
To the Chairman of the Committee on Education: 

In reply to the inquiries of your note of this morning, I herewith submit the fol- 
lowing statements under the several heads specified. 

First, The expenses of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, under 
the act of 1838, creating the board, were, for the first year $1,571 44, and for the 
second year, $1,782 89. For the present year which will close on the 17th of 
June, they will not exceed.$1,400. The average annual expense for the three 
years will be less than $1,589. 

Second, No ber of the board, as such, has received any thing, either as 
compensation or for expenses incurred by travel to attend the sessions of the Board, 
and county or other school meetings, although more than 150 days have been 
spent by the board individually, and besides the expenses of travel, several mem- 
bers have expended liberally, in promoting the objects of their appointment. 

Third, The secretary was allowed, in the nature of compensation or salary, for 
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the first year, $885, and for the second year, $1,095, and if his account is allowed 
as it will be presented, for the third year, he will receive $1,014, making his an- 
nual compensation for the three years, $998. The Secretary was directed to 
devote his whole time to the duties of the office, and has been paid for the whole 
time since his first appointment in 1838, except during the session of the i 
ture in 1839, of which he was a member, and the time spent out of the state on 
account of his health, or his own business, amounting in all to 97 days. He has 
been paid on the same principle that the members of the Legislature, the clerks 
in each of the state departments, and a per diem officer in the employment 
of the state or national government are paid. 

Fourth, The expenses incurred by the Secretary, so far as the same have been 
or will be presented or allowed, are, for the first year, for traveling expenses, 
$547 75; for postage on letters, school returns, &c., $98 69 ; for printing circu- 
lars, blanks, &c., $25 ; and for stationery, including paper for blanks, $17, and for 
the second year, for travel, &c., $516 41; for postage, $52 46; for circulars and 
returns, $29 78; for stationery, $13 99; and for extra clerk hire, $75 25. The 
whole amount of expenses for the present year, will not exceed $400; as the 
travel has been less, and the form of returns less expensive, both in printing and 
postage. The average annual expense of this office, for three years, is less than 
$591 44. 

Fifth, The duties of the office as prescribed by the Board, were, 

Ist. To ascertain by personal inspection of the schools, and by written commu- 
nications from school officers and others, the actual condition of the schools. 

2d. To prepare an abstract of such information for the use of the Board and the 
Legislature, with plans and suggestions for the better organization and administra- 
tion of the school system. 

3d. To attend and address at least one meeting of such parents, teachers, and 
school officers as were disposed to come together on public notice, in each county, 
and as many local meetings as other duties would allow. 

4th. To edit and superintend the publication of a Journal devoted exclusively to 
the promotion of common school education. And 

5th. To increase in any way practicable, the interest and intelligence of the com- 
munity in relation to the whole subject of popular education. 

In the discharge of these duties during the past three years, I have addressed 
125 public meetings in relation to common schools, have visited more than 400 
schools while in session, situated in large and small, city and country, agricultural 
and manufacturing districts, have had personal interviews with one or more school 
officers, teachers, or parents, from every school society, have received written 
communications in reply to circulars, or the requirements of the board, or letters 

to me, from all but 5 school societies, and amounting in all to over 3,000 
distinct documents, many of which occupy i vo, three, and sometimes eight or ten 
closely written sheets; have replied to all written or personal applications for ad- 
vice or information respecting the school law, plans for school-houses, or other 
school purposes, and conducted with such assistance as I could enlist, by payment 
out of my own compensation, the Connecticut Common School Journal. 

Sizth, The accounts of the Secretary were audited, and the bills and vouchers 
examined, for the first year, by the Commissioner of the School Fund, and for the 
second, by the Hon. Judge Church, both of whom are members ‘of the Board. 
The Commissioner of the School Fund, and L. P. Waldo, Esq., are appointed 
auditors for the present year. 

Seventh, In addition to the expenses before stated and allowed, I have paid out 
for the benefit of common schools in this State, upwards of $5,175. Of this sum, 
$1,293 have been received back from subscribers to the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, and $785 from the following gentlemen, whose unsolicited liberal- 
ity I am happy in having this opportunity to acknowledge. 

John T. Norton, of Farmington, $200; Samuel D. Hubbard, of Middletown, 
$200 ; Thomas W. Williams, of New London, $100; Charles Phelps, of Ston- 
ington, $10 ; Eli T. Hoyt, of Danbury, $25 ; George Beach, of Hartford, $25; 
Governor Ellsworth, of Hartford, $25; Thomas S. Williams, of Hartford, $50 ; 
Daniel Buck, of Hartford, $25; Dudley Buck, of Hartford, $25; and Daniel 
Wadsworth, of Hartford, $100. 

Several other gentlemen of Hartford have subscribed liberally for the Journal, 
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but the amounts are included in the sum first named. The remaining sum of 
$3049 I have paid out of my own resources. 

It may help to remove some misapprehension, and to assist the committee to a 
better knowledge of what I have aimed to accomplish, if they will allow me to 
close this communication with a brief reference to some of the leading objects of the 
above voluntary expenditure. 

To obtain more complete information, and to enable me to compare the results 
of my own observation, not only with the returns of school visitors in each society, 
but with others who had visited several societies, I employed in 1839, four experi- 
enced teachers to visit portions of four counties, and to report the results of their 
observations. For this work I paid them $129 93. 

In addition to such public addresses as I was able to make, or to induce others 
to make gratuitously, I have paid $153 for the services of gentlemen well qualified 
for the labor. 

To obtain drawings and engravings of improved plans of school-house architec- 
ture and furniture, | have expended $110 55; and to induce at least one district 
in each county to build such a school-house as I could point to as a model in the 
most important particulars, and to aid in the establishment of school libraries in 
connection with them, I have expended more than $200. 

To show that something might be done to improve the qualifications of school 
teachers, arrangements were made in Hartford in 1839-40, by which, in the 
autumn, aclass of twenty-six young men, and in the spring, a class of sixteen 
young ladies, were enabled to revise and extend their studies under recitations 
and practical lectures of experienced teachers, and to witness other modes of school 
arrangement, discipline, and government, than those to which they had been ac- 
customed. All of them were subsequently employed in the common schools. 
This arrangement cost me $119 18. 

To enable teachers to possess themselves of the best books, prepared for their 
use, I have incurred an expense of more than $50, in causing such books as Ab- 
bott’s Teacher, Palmer's Prize Essay, Dunn’s Schoolmasters’ Manual, Davis’ 
Teacher Taught, and others to be placed in the bookstores, and to some extent dis- 
tributed in the country. More than twenty volumes of such works, belonging to 
me, are now in the hands of teachers and others interested in the improvement of 
schools. 

But the main item of expense has been the Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal. It was started, and has been continued without the slightest reference to the 
amount of its receipts, but simply as the vehicle of useful information to such as 
were disposed to subscribe for it, or even to receive it gratuitously. 

For the original articles which have appeared in its columns from the pens of 
some of the best writers on education in the country, I have paid upwards of $400. 

The laws of the State respecting schools, and such explanations as seemed cal- 
culated to give vigor and uniformity to their local administration, and all the school 
documents which have been ordered to be printed by the Legislature since 1838, 
have been published, and more than 3000 copies, on an average, of each, have 
been distributed gratuitously. In this effort to disseminate a knowledge of the or- 
ganization, administration, and actual working of our school system, I have incur- 
red an expense of over $600. 

The most important school documents which have appeared in this country, or 
in Europe within the last ten years, have been republished in this Journal. Among 
them I might name the Reports of Prof. Stowe on Elementary Education in Eu- 
rope, which was first printed by the Legislature of Ohio, and afterwards repub- 
lished by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, and of other 
states ; the article by the same author on normal schools—both documents making 
a volume of 126 pages; the Reports of Cousin, the present minister of public in- 
struction in France, on the schools and school systems of Prussia and of Holland ; 
each constituting a volume of 300 pages, and only one of which has’been printed 
in this country ; the Report of President Bache, so far as the same related to pri- 
mary or common school instruction in every country in Europe, and especially the 
description of particular schools; accounts of the labors and methods of Oberlin, 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Dinter, Lancaster, Wood, Wilderspin, Stowe, and others ; 
the valuable reports and documents prepared bv Mr. Mann, Secretary of the Mas- 
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sachusetts Board of Education ; of General Dix and Mr. Spencer, the superinten- 
dents of the common schools of i be, oes pw superintendents of pus yok in 
New Jersey, P vania, Ohio, an er states ;—all these, and other 
documents ee ted entire, or such portions of them as seemed 
— to our circumstances, ne for warning, eo ing ag or example. 

ut the Journal is before the committee. They will see by looking through 
the three volumes, that there are engravings of four improved plans of school- 
houses, and. descriptions of six or seven others; that there are copious selections 
from the most approved authors on education, making known new and successful 
ethods of school government and instruction; that there are articles exposing 
e evils of late and irregular attendance of children at school, the want of paren- 
tal codperation with the teachers, the evils resulting from the variety of ages, 
and classes in the same school, and remedies for these evils; the 

best means of elevating the character, and promoting the usefulness of teachers ; 
in fine, that from the outset, the object aimed at has been to disseminate a knowl- 
edge of what was doing for common education at home and abroad, and of all ex- 
isting defects and desirable improvements in our own schools and "school system. 
My only object in alluding to the Journal here was, to add, that to sustain it, and 
— it as widely as seemed desirable, more than four times as many copies as 
there were at any time subscribers, have been printed, and that its aggregate ex- 
ey for the three years, will exceed all receipts from any source by more than 


e committee will I trust, excuse the personal character of this communication. 
It was unavoidable, from the nature of their i inquiries. And however painful it 
has been to me, to speak of my own labors, and to spread out an account of ex- 
penses voluntarily incurred in which the public can be supposed to feel but little 
interest, it seemed necessary, to rescue my motives for laboring in this field of use- 
fulness from suspicion and distrust. I assumed the responsibilities of a new, diffi- 
cult, and delicate office, with a settled purpose to expend every farthing I should 
receive, in promoting what I believe to be the true and enduring good of the com- 
mon schools. I have continued in this office only at the repeated and urgent solic- 
itations of the Board. I shall retire from it with the satisfaction that I have asked 
no one to do what I have not shewn a willingness to do myself, and with no other 
regret than that I have not had more time, more ability, and more means to devote 
to this cause, which holds every other good cause in its embrace. 

With great respect, your obedient servant. 
HENRY BARNARD, 2p. 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common ’ Schools. 


Before transmitting the above letter to the chairman, the Sec- 
retary invited two members of the committee, (John Cotton Smith, 
of Sharon, and Samuel Raymond, of New Canaan,) to examine 
the original bills and vouchers for the expenditures incurred by 
him. They did so, and reported to the committee that such ex- 
penses had been incurred for the objects specified. The committee 
agreed unanimously to the following report, which was accepted 
and ordered to be printed, with the letter of the Secretary, without 
a dissenting voice. 

Report of the Joint Standing Committee on Education, respecting the expenses 
of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Education, to whom was referred the report 
of the Comptroller, stating the amount and date of sundry orders drawn by him 
in favor of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, have had the same 
under consideration, and beg leave to report, that they have procured from the 
Comptroller the items of account embraced in such orders, and do find : 
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1. There was drawn under special resolutions of the General Assembly, or 
otherwise, for which the Board are in no way responsible, 
2. For the P ion of the Secretary, in 1 q 
Expenses of do. duly audited, 
For the compensation of the Secretary, in 1839-40, 
Bynes OF GO.« wccpecccncscccccccsasecvecescccoccncensoeceeccoece 687 89 
Drawn on account of compensation and expenses for 1840-41, thus far, 650 00 


Under the first class of expenses is included $35 for printing and a 
in 1838 the entire school law; $87 40 for printing and distributing the act 
1839, with the old laws, to every district and society; $330 granted by the leg- 
islature of 1840, for binding the school documents of 1839-40, together with su 
back numbers of the Journal as the Secretary of the Board placed at the disposal 
of the Legislature. The whole expense under the last resolution actually incurred 
by the Secretary, as appears from the original bills, was $531 55. The items 
under the second class of expenses are specified in the accompanying letter from 
the Secretary of the Board. They all appear in the bills on file in the Comp- 
troller’s office, which were audited for the first year by the Commissioner of the 
School Fund ; and for the second, by the Hon. Judge Church. 

From the documents before the Committee, it appears that the average annual 
expense of the Board, including what remains to be paid to the Secretary for the 
current year, amounts to less than $1,589. 

Of this sum the average annual compensation of the Secretary is $998. 

The average annual expense is less than $591 44. 

The compensation of the Secretary has been allowed on the same principle that 
every other per diem officer is paid, and his expenses have been incurred in car- 
rying out the measures of the Board and the duties of his office. His accounts 
have been duly audited and allowed. 

It appears further, that the Secretary has, of his own accord, and to promote 
what he supposed to be the prosperity of the common schools, expended more 
than the whole amount of his compensation. The Committee conclude by re- 
ferring to the accompanying letter of the Secretary of the Board for a more par- 
ticular account of the labors and expenses of this department of the public service, 
and by expressing their opinion that the action of the Board of Commissioners 
has been well advised and useful, and the labors and sacrifices of the Secretary 
deserving of general approbation. 

Per order, ALFRED SMITH, 
Chairman pro tem. 


The Board, in their last report, in 1842, make the following state- 
ment as to the expenses and services of the Secretary: 


“ As some misunderstanding prevails on this subject, by which great injustice 
has been done to Mr. Barnard, as well as to the Board, it may be proper to state, 
that— 

No member of the Board, as such, has received any thing, either as compensa- 
tion for services rendered, or for expenses incurred’ in attending the regular 
meetings of the Board, or in promoting, by correspondence or otherwise, the 
objects of their appointment. 

The Secretary of the Board has been paid for his services the sum authorized 
by law, and on the same principle, that members of the Legislature, and every 
per diem officer in the employ of the State or National Government is paid. He 
has not asked, or received, compensation for time spent out of the State on his 
own business, or for purposes of health or recreation. The whole amount allowed 
him, in the way of compensation, for nearly four years’ devotion to the interest 
of the common schools of the State, is $3,747, or $937 a year; and this sum, 
and more, he has expended back again in promoting, what he supposed to be, the 
prosperity and usefulness of these schools. 

The aggregate expense authorized or incurred by the Board, since its organiza- 
tion to this time, including both the compensation and expenses of the Secretary, 
is $5,816 31, or $1,473 a year; and for-every dollar thus drawn from the trea- 
sury, an equal amount has been expended, by voluntary contribution, to promote 
the general object. 

The expenses of the Board have been paid, not out of the School Fund, but out 
of the general funds of the treasury. 

In concluding this Report, which will terminate the connection of some of the 
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undersigned, with the Board, we cannot refrain from expressing our conviction 
of the beneficial results of the measures of the Legislature, in the cause of general 
education. We can truly bear testimony to the indefatigable exertions and ability 
of the Secretary of the Board, which he has exhibited from the beginning, in pro- 
moting the objects of his appointment, and ing forward his noble and well- 
directed efforts for the lasting benefit of our youth. His labors will long be felt in 
our schools, and be highly appreciated by all who entertain just and liberal views 
on education ; and, whether appreciated or not, he will assuredly have the satis- 
faction of having generously, with little or no pecuniary compensation, contributed 
four of the prime son of his life to the advancement of a cause well worthy of 
the persevering of the greatest and best of men.” 


Well might Mr. Barnard exclaim, as he did after inserting the 
above in the Connecticut Common School Journal,—* We have 
felt keenly the injustice which has been done our motives for aban- 
doning a profession to which we had devoted three years of pre- 
paratory study, and all other pursuits quite as congenial to our 
taste, to assume an office, which, because it was new, was likely 
to be regarded with suspicion, and because it touched so many 
living interests, and habits of a century’s growth, would be sure to 
array against it in the honest prejudices of many. The measure 
originated in the united action of all parties of the Legislature of 
1838, and it has been the constant aim of the Board, composed as 
it has been of men of differing views in politics and religion, to 
keep it aloof from the disturbing influences of both. And it isa 
matter of much satisfaction, that we have made many warm per- 
sonal friends, and experienced much personal kindness and hospi- 
tality from men of every shade of political and religious opinion. 
The hand of fellowship in this cause, and the pledge of co-opera- 
tion in the work has been exchanged with thousands, without our 
knowing, or caring to know, their views on other matters.” 

“ For every dollar which has been drawn out of the treasury on 
account of the expenses or compensation of this office, we have 
expended a like amount, or more, out of our own funds, and the 
voluntary contributions which a few friends of common schools 
have placed at our disposal. Not one farthing of what we have 
received as compensation for our time and labor for two years, has 
been applied to our own personal benefit or expenses, but to advance 
the cause of common school education in this State. ‘For this we 
ask or expect neither credit, thanks, or pecuniary return ; but we 
do claim, that it should be regarded as an evidence of the sincerity 
of our professions, and willingness to do what we ask others to 
do—to spend and be spent, in promoting the more thorough and 
complete education of every child in the State. We look for our 
reward in the contemplation of the ever extending results of edu- 
cational efforts, and in the consciousness that we have labored with 
fidelity on our small allotment in this great field of usefulness.” 
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II. As To THE MEASURES AND RESULTS. 


The following review of the state of the common schools in 
1842, and of the public mind and the school law respecting them 
in some important particulars, in connection with the measures 
which were adopted by the Legislature and the Board in their 
behalf since 1838, is taken from Mr. Barnard’s Fourth Annual 
Report. 

Prior to 1838, there was no official information respecting the 
condition of the common schools, for whose support the avails of 
more than two millions of permanent funds were appropriated. 
There was less accountability required of those intrusted with the 
administration of the system, and the expenditure of this large 
amount of money, than in any other department of the public 
service. There was no department or officer of the government 
charged with the special supervision of this great interest ; and 
the statute book, for nearly a half century, bore few traces of any 
efficient legislation to secure the progress of the system, or promote 
the usefulness of the schools. 

The facts collected under a resolution of the General Assembly 
of 1837, and, at the expense, and by the exertions of individuals, in 
the winter and spring of 1838, induced the Legislature of that 
year, with great unanimity, “to provide for the better supervision 
of the common schools,” by bringing their condition, at all times, 
before parents, and local school officers in the register to be kept 
by the teacher, and, annually, before the school societies, in the 
reports of school visitors, and before the Legislature and the State, 
in the report of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 
While this Act leaves every member of the community in his 
unabridged rights, as regards the education of his own children, 
and, school societies and districts to maintain and manage the 
schools, to correct abuses, and carry out desirable reforms, accord- 
ing to their own judgment, it aims to secure the more particular 
attention of local committees to their supervision, and to enlist the 
counsel and experience of a Board, and the entire time, strength, 
and talents of one person, to collect and disseminate information, 
to discover, devise, and recommend plans of improvement, and to 
awaken, enlighten, and elevate public sentiment, in relation to the 
whole subject of popular education. Such was the general nature 
and scope of the legislation of 1838. The great leading object 
had in view, was, to collect and disseminate information as to 
existing defects and desirable improvements, in every practicable 
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way, as the only basis of sound legislative, local or individual 
action on the subject. ‘To what extent, in what manner, and with 
what results this obiect has been gomoenied will be seen from the 
following extracts. 


I. Prior to 1838, there was a great want of information as to the practical 
working of our school system, and the means of popular education generally in the 
state. 

To supply this information, an inquiry was commenced, and has been continued 
for nearly four years, entering the following particulars. 

ein inquiries were originally made in ten circulars and Te for school returns, and 

were aflerwards cightiy a rained ond embodied in this Schedule. 


L—name, TERRITORIAL CONDITION, POPULATION, AND PECUNIARY RESOURCES OF 
THE DISTRICT, OR LOCALITY OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. Local, or neighborhood name ? 

2. Territorial extent? length? breadth ? 

3. Thickly or sparsely populated? 

4. arr sed by . es ra of ore , ‘ 

5. ication of population by age—(a umber under 5 years of age? (5) be- 
tween 5 and 15? (c) between 15 and 20? é 

6. Number of families residing in district ? 

7. Classification of families according to occupation—(a) Number engaged in 
culture ; (5) do. in trade or shop-keeping ; (c) do. in mechanic shops ; (d) do. in fac- 
— or mills ; (e) do. in navigation ; ( "do. in banks; (g) do. in public offices ; ¢h) 

press eld i) lawyers ; (7) physicians ; (k) not actively engaged in any business ; « 


| Classification as to right of voting, whole number—(a) Number of voters as to 
be ws anperee pre r generally ; (6) do. as to levying taxes: (c) do. as to establishing and 
1 
9. Amount na EE of taxable property—(a) Real estate? (6) personal? (c) 
—_ (@) polls? 
0. Amount of funds of all kinds (except school-houses, premises, and appendages,) 
viata to school ? 
11. Amount of annual income—(a) State or town (other than district) fund? (6) do. 
cy tax? (c) from district property tax? (d) from rate or tuition paid by parents? 
to rom domain or subscriptions hy individuals? 
12, Number of schools in the district, of every grade, public and private? 


L—SCHOOL PREMISES. 
A, GENERAL. 


1. Place where school is kept—(a) In building designed and used only for school? 
(b) in building built or used for other purpose ? 
2. In whom is the title to the site and school-house vested ? ? 
x By whom was the site par hased, and building d—(a) By committee of dis- 
trict? ) gift of individuals ? 
4. Cost of school property at this date ? 
5. Is the district in debt for all, or any part of the same? 
§ Who is responsible for the care and preservation of the school property ? 
7 Are there any regulations respecting it ? 
B. SITE. 


1. Extent of the site in feet? length? breadth? 

2. Cost of the ye ~ present value ? 

3. Nature—high, <p, on posed, or sheltered ? 

4. Condition—(a) oll drei ? (6) b ded? (c) inclosed 

5. Neighborhood, distance ng noisy shop or thoroughfare ? 

6. Convenient to the population? if not, could a site more central or accessible be 
readily obtained ? 

7. whom is the site of school-house determined ? 

8. What distance must the pupils, generally, travel before reaching the school ? 

9. What is the nature or general condition of the roads ? 

10. Distance of front of school-house from the front line of the promtst 

11. Distance of rear of school from the rear line of the oe 

12, of each side of house from correspondi undary of lot? 

13; Is the yard properly graded, fitted up, and divided for a play-ground for each sex? 

14, Can you suggest any improvement of play-ground ? 

15. Are suitable privies and urinals provided, and kept always neat? 
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C. SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


When was the school-house erected ? 

At what cost ? 

When was the house thoroughly repaired ? 

Present condition as to repair? 

Material—stone, brick, or wood ? 

Roof—slate, tin, or wood shingles? 

. Interior—painted ? papered ? 

. External proportions—length, breadth, height from ground ? 
Is there a cellar under all, or any part of the building? 

10. Is the cellar at all times dry, and properly drained and ventilated ? 

11. How high is the ground floor above the surface of cellar or ground beneath? 

12. Number of floors, or stories, and height of each story ? 

13. Plan of each floor, on a separate paper, giving partitions, doors, and windows, 

14. Is there one or more ante-rooms provided with hooks, or shelves, for outer 
garments, umbrellas, &c.? 

15. Is there a scraper, and mat, and old broom at each outer door? 

16. Is there (a) sink, basin, and towel ; (b) water-pail, or pump, cup, and other con- 
veniences ? 

17. Do boys and girls enter the building by the same door? 

18. ‘If there is two or more floors, are the stair-cases strongly built and safe? Do 
the doors open outwards ? 

19. Is each room well lighted ? 

20. Height of lower sash of the window from floor? 

21. Are the sashes hung with weights? 

22. Are the windows furnished with outside blinds or shutters, and with inside 
blinds and curtains? 

23. How is the building warmed, by fireplace or stove for wood or coal? by heated 
air from furnace in the cellar? | 

24. What means are provided for ventilation, i.e., for the escape of the air which has 
become vitiated by respiration and other causes, and for the introduction and diffusion 
of a constant and abundant supply of pure air in the right condition as to temperature 
and moisture ? 

25. Are the means of ventilation sufficient to secure the object, independent of doors 
and windows? 

26. Are the flues for the escape of vitiated air, made tight or smooth (except the 
openings into the room) on the inside, and carried up in the inner wall, in as direct 
ascent as practicable, and above the highest point of the roof? 

27. Are the openings for the escape of the vitiated air provided with valves and reg- 
isters to regulate the quantity of air to pass through them ? 

28. Pa there a capacious vessel, well provided with fresh water, on any furnace or 
stove { 

29. Is there a thermometer in every room, and is the temperature in winter allowed 
to attain beyond 68 degrees Fahrenheit, at a level of four feet from the floor? 

30. What are the arrangements for seating the pupils? a separate seat for each pu- 
pil? or for two? or a large number? 

31, In the desks how much top surface is allowed to each pupil? 

32. Are the seats in all cases with backs? and of varying height, so that the young- 
est and eldest scholar can be comfortably seated in them? 

33. Is the arrangement of the seats and desks such as to allow of an aisle, or free 
passage of at least two feet around the outside of the room, and between each range 
of —_ for two scholars, and to bring each pupil under the supervision of the 
teacher ? 

34. What accommodations are provided for the teacher? 

N. B. If there is more than one school-room, most of the above inquiries must be an- 
swered in reference to each room. 


PRLNAMPwpr 


D. APPARATUS AND LIBRARY. 


1. Isthere aclock? a hand bell? compass? movable blackboard? terrestrial globe ? 
aa meneuses of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid and liquid? a collection of real 

jects ? 

2. What extent of blackboard, or black surface 7 

3. Is there a map of the city or town? county? state? United States? American 
continent? the world? 

4. Is there a set of outline maps, and plates to facilitate map drawing ? 

= there a numeral frame? a set of geometrical solids? locks to illustrate cube 
root 
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6. Are there charts illustrating the elements of the voice? the principles of elocu- 
tion? analysis of ? the ch logy of the world, and different nations? the 

of the state? the distribution of plants, and animals over the world? animal and 
veget physiology, &c.? 

. Is there a ic-lantern with diagrams, or slides to illustrate natural history? 
botany? astronomy? great events, and great names in history? costumes and manners 
of different nations, &c.? 

8. Is there a collection of apparatus to illustrate the laws of matter? the laws of 
motion? mechanics? hydrostatics? hydraulics? pneumatics? electricity? optics? 
magnetism? 

9. Is there a library of books of reference, such as a comprehensive dictionary of the 
English language ; a Greek lexicon, and Latin do. ; an encyclopedia; agazetteer, &c.? 

10. Is there a library of books for circulation? and if so, on what terms, and in what 
manner are the books drawn ? 





Ill.—THE SCHOOL. 


A. GENERAL. 


1. What is the grade of the school? primary? secondary? superior? 
f the school determined? by the sex? by the age 


2. On what principles is the grade o' 

or proficiency of the pupils ? 
By what authority or regulations are pupils admitted ? 

4. By whom is the teacher examined and employed, and to whom responsible ? 

5. In what manner is the teacher examined? by oral or written questions and an- 
swers? in public or private? alone, or with other candidates ? 

6. What evidence is required of good moral character? of aptness to teach? of 
ea | to govern? ; 

7. In what manner is the teacher inducted into his office ? 

N.B. The remaining inquiries are to be addressed directly to the teacher. 


B. TEACHER. 


1. Teacher’s name? 

2. Age and place of birth ? 

3. Have you attended a normal school? which, and how long? 

4. Have you attended a college? which, and how long? 

5. Have you attended an academy, or any other schol of a higher grade than that in 
which are now teaching? and how long? 

6. How many sessions of a teacher’s institute have you attended ? 

7. What books on the theory and practice of education have you read? 

8. What books or documents on schools or education do you own? 

9. What educational periodicals do you take ? 

10. Do you belong to any teacher’s or educational association, and how many of its 
meetings have you attended during the last year ? 

il. Bo you ae journal of your reading on the subject of education, or of your 
observations in schools, or of your own plans and experiments, and of the improvements 
your rience suggests ? 

12. How long have you been employed in teaching, and in what grade of schools? 

13. For how long a time are you engaged in this school ? 

14. Do you propose to make teaching your business for life? 

15. How many hours daily are you occupied in the school? 

16. Is your time wholly devoted to the business of the school? or is it partially 
—_ in some other occupation? If so, what is the nature of it? 

17. What is your compensation per month? 


Cc, ATTENDANCE, 


1. Do you keep a register of admission and attendance ? 

2. Number of scholars of all ages registered during the term? boys? girls? 

3. How many, boys and girls respectively, between the ages of three and four? 
between four and five? five and six? six and seven? seven and eight? eight and nine? 
nine and ten? ten and eleven? eleven and twelve? twelve and thirteen? thirteen and 
fourteen? fourteen and fifteen? fifteen and-sixteen? over sixteen ? 

a ne what age do pupils commonly enter, and at what age do they commonly leave 
sc 
5. Do have particular pe of the year at which pupils are admitted ? 

6. Is the admission of pupils strictly limited to those particular periods? or are they 
admitted at any period? 

7. What proportion of your pupils attend regularly throughout the year or term, 
except in sickness? 
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8. How a J attend three-fourths of the term? one-half? less than one-half? less 
‘nan one-fourth 

9. How do you ascertain the causes of absence? By receiving a written excuse? 
by inquiring of the parents of the pupils? if by the latter, who makes the inquiry ? 

10. What measures do you adopt to secure regular attendance? by vacating their 
seats after a certain of ab without excuse? by informing parents by 
weekly or monthly reports? by regulating the standing of pupils in part by their 
attendance ? 

11. Do you enforce punctuality, as well as regularity of attendance? and how? 

12. How many hours in the day is your school in session? and how many intervals 
fur recreation ? 

13. How many half days in the week do you keep school? do you have half holidays 
on Saturday and Wednesday ? 

14. When and for how long a time are your vacations and holidays? 





D. CLASSIFICATION, 


1. Are the pupils classified according to age? 

2. Is there a distinct classification of the pupils, according to their proficiency in 
each branch of study? i.e., are they classified according to their proficiency in spelling ? 
in reading? in arithmetic? or does their proficiency in one branch, say that of reading, 
regulate the classification in all the branches? 

3. Into how many classes, in each branch respectively, are your pupils arranged? 
and how many pupils in each class? 

4. Do you have a time-table, with an exercise for a specified portion of each session ? 

5. How many hours, or half-hours, are devoted to each subject, daily! weekly? 

6. Do you keep class-registers, in which every absence, recitation, and the standing 
of each member is noted? 


E. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
1. PHYSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Have you reflectedon the importance of pure air, correct personal habits, clean- 
liness, and exercise, in the school training of your pupils ? 

2. Have you devised a series of games or movements in which your pupils can, at 
proper times, engage, and which call for the exercise of strength and activity in all 
the different muscles ? 

3. Is the play-ground furnished with the circular swing? vaulting frame? climbing 
pole, or other simpler forms of gymnastic machinery ? 

4. Is any portion of the’play-ground covered, to protect it from rain and inclement 
weather ? 

5. Do your pupils meet in the play-ground before entering the school, and how often 
do they resort to it during the school session? 

6. Are they superintended during their sports and exercises? 

7. How do you secure the requisite purity and temperature of the atmosphere in the 
school and class-rooms, at all times ? 

8. Do you attend to the postures of your pupils at their desks, and recitations? 

9. Do, you make recitation, reading aloud, and singing, the means of physical 
training ! 

10. Do you apply the principles of physiology as developed in text-books, or in your 
oral instructions to the practical duties of the school-room, andvof daily experience ? 


2. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


1. Is the school daily assembled and dismissed with religious exercises? with 
prayer? reading of the scriptures ? 

2. Is the Bible or selections read as a religious exercise every day in classes? or by 
a portion of the school ? or by the teacher ? 

3. Are the pupils required to commit to memory psalms, passages of scriptures, &c. ? 

4. Do you give a systematic course of lessons from scripture ? 

5. Do all children receive religious instruction daily? or is it restricted to particular 
days, and to the older and more advanced pupils ? 

6. In case any parent objects to the course pursued in conducting religious exer- 
cises, or in imparting religious instruction, what course do you pursue? Are the chil- 
dren of such parents allowed to be absent at the time? or excused from taking part in 
such exercise or instruction ? 

7. Has any attempt been made by the clergy of different denominations to give relig 
ious instruction on certain days in the week, to the pupils of their several persua- 
sions? and if so, with what success ? 


Vor. I, No, 4.—45. 
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8. Apart from direct religious instruction and influence, what do you do to form 
moral habits, the habit of always acting conscientiously? of always telling the truth— 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? of punctuality and regularity? of diligence? 
of Spey ene of forethought? of kindness? of courtesy? of mercy to inferior ani- 

? of forgiveness? of charitableness? of justice? of respect to property? of respect 
for superiors ? of submission to the authority of law? of truth? of reverence for God 
and jience to his laws ? 

9. Do administer the government of your school with special reference to the 
moral culture of your pupils ? in holding out motives to study and good behavior? in the 
punishments inflicted, &c.? 


3. INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Have you formed, for your own guidance, any scheme of the work to be eae 
you in developing, training, and storing the minds of your pupils? of the order in whic 
the several powers or faculties of the mind should be developed, so that its growth 
shall be symmetrical and vigorous? : 

2. By what studies, and in what manner, do you cultivate the power and habit of 
accurate observation? memory? comparison? calculation? reflection? reasoning? 
imagination? expression ? 


4. ASTHETICAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Do you embrace in your ideas of primary education the development of the senti- 
ment of the beautiful, and a love of order, harmony, and suitableness, in nature, art, 
literature, and life ? ; 

2. Do you make occasional excursions to interesting natural objects in your neigh- 
borhood, improve the principal phenomena of nature as they occur, employ music, 
drawing, and recitation as elements in this branch of education ? q 

3. Do you have re: to this department in cultivating: order, cleanliness, and 
grace? in the personal habits of your pupils ? 


5. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. Are any industrial branches taught, such as sewing, knitting, dress-making, &c. ? 
at what hours? and by whom? 
2. Do you communicate a practical knowledge of the elementary principles of domes- 


tie and rural economy, and of technology ? 


STUDIES AND TEXT-BOOKS, 


‘ 1. Enumerate the branches taught, and the number of pupils attending to each 
ranch ? 

2. Enumerate the books used in teaching each branch ? 

3. Mention what books are used by each class ? 

4. By what authority are the books introduced into the school ? 

oe you experience any difficulty in inducing parents to provide the necessary 
boo! 

6. How many pare are unprovided with all the necessary books and stationery ? 

7. Can all the books required be obtained without difficulty in the neighborhood ? 

8. Is there any plan adopted for supplying poor children with books, slates, &c., 
gratuitously or at reduced prices ? 

9. Are the school-books used considered by you in every respect satisfactory ? 

10. _ you any improvement to suggest in the books, or mode of supplying the 


11. Are writing materials provided by the children? by the teacher? by the local 
school committee ? or how ? 


METHODS, 


1. To what extent, and in what branches, do you practice individual teaching ? 

2. To what extent do you practice the collective and simultaneous method, or address 
your teaching to a class or the school? 

3. Are your collective lessons devoted to subjects on which improvement depends on 
the amount of individual practice, as reading and speiling, or to subjects connected 
with manners, morals, and religion? 

4. Do you aim to characterize your collective lessons by simplicity, both of manner 
and illustration, and by animation, both of voice and manner ? 

5. Do you rest satisfied if you obtain an answer toa question from one, or do you 
repeat and remodel the question till the matter is understood and answered by all ? 

6. Do you employ your pupils as monitors of order? attendance, &c.? 

7. To what extent do you employ your pupils as monitors in teaching ? 

8. Do you train every monitor in every lesson he is to teach ? 

-9..Do your monitors receive any remuneration or distinction? 
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0. What branches are taught orally ? 

11. Are the pupils exercised in catechising each other? 

12. Are the pupils exercised in giving written answers to written questions ? 

; 13. cm you occasionally require your pupils to write from memory an abstract of the 
esson 

14. Do you call on your scholars to recite individually in the order in which they are 
arranged in the class ? 

15. Do you put out your questions to the whole class or school, and then point to the 
individual to answer ? 

16. Do you require every error to be corrected by the pupil making it, after it has 
been corrected by another pupil, or by yourself? 

17. Do you aim at giving your pupils a thorough acquaintance with a few subjects, or 
a superficial acquaintance with many? 

18. Do you feel at the close of every lesson that your pupils really understand what 
they have been attending to, and that the subject has become a means of intellectual 
development ? 

19. Are lessons in the various branches prescribed for preparation at home ? 

20. Do you have recourse occasionally to singing, or gymnastic exercises, to relieve 
the mind, and sustain the attention of your pupils during the progress of a lesson ? 

21. For how many consecutive minutes do you keep a class at recitation or lesson ? 

22. To what extent do you practice the system of interrogation, i.e., a plan of care- 
fully devised questions, by which the limits of the pupil’s knowledge is discovered, and 
he, at the same time, is led to infer some new truth? 

23. Do you require frequent and full explanation from your pupils of the meaning 
and a of words, used in their spelling, reading, and other lessons ? 

24. you avoid indefinite questions, and such as, by admitting of only “_-es,” or 
“no” for an answer, encourage guessing ? 

25. Do you employ the elliptic, or suggestive system, in which the pupil is expected 
to fill up in a statement an important omission, or to infer the fact or truth of a propo- 
sition which logically follows from so much as is stated ? 

26. However important you may deem one or more of these or other methods, do you 
aim to vary the same and to adapt your methods to the study, the difficulty, the class, 
or the individual in hand ? 

27. Do you aim to bring your own mind and heart into immediate and creative con- 
tact with the mind and heart of each pupil ? 


28. Give a statement of any peculiarity of method pursued by you ? 


SPELLING, 


1. Do you classify your school in reference to spelling, as distinct from reading 

2. Do you confine the spelling exercise to a text-book in spelling ? 

3. Do you require a definition or explanation of every word put out in the spelling 
exercise ! 

4. Do you sometimes test correctness in spelling, by dictating sentences containing 
one or more words of the spelling lesson, to be written on the blackboard or slate ? 

5. Do you put out the words to be spelled in the order in which they stand in the 
spelling-book ! 

6. Do you call on the pupils to spell in the order in which they stand in the class ? 

7. Do you put out the word to the whole class, and then designate the pupil who 
shall spell the same ? 

a you practice your pupils in both oral and written spelling of the more difficult 
words ? 

9. Do you require the pupil to write on the blackboard the word he has misspelled 
orally ? 

10. Do you practice the method of dictating a number of words to be written by the 
class as a general exercise ? . 

11. Do you require that the pupils should pass their slates or papers containing 
their spelling lesson, to be corrected by each other? 

12. Bo you require each pupil to rewrite correctly, and spell orally, the words 
which have been misspelled in the writing exercise ? 

13. Do you require the pupil to pronounce the word before he attempts to spell 
the same ? 

14. Do you require the pupil to pronounce each syllable as he spells it, together 
with the syllable already scant ? 

15. Do you require your elder pupils to copy pieces of poetry and exercise in gram- 
mar, with a view to improvement in spelling ? ™ 

16. Do you require frequent exercise in original composition, partly to test and im- 
prove their habits of spelling, as well as of punctuation and capitalization ? 
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READING, 


1. Do you define and limit the portion to be read by a class? 

2. is the portion assigned of such moderate length as to allow of its being read three 
ot four times at each lesson ? 

3. Do you read all or any portion of the lesson at the time it is given out, by the way 
of example? 

4. Do you give illustration or explanation of obscure illusions, difficult words, and 
point to sources of information as to such and similar difficulty ? 

5. Do you require every member of the class to be attentive while one is reading ? 

6. Do you on the class to read in the order in which they are seated? 

7. Do you commence each lesson at the same place in the class ? 

8. Do you exact particular attention to the position of the reader ? 

9. Do you require that he throw his shoulders back, and hold the book at the right 
distance, and elevation? 

10. Do Fos try to break up monotonous tones by requiring the pupil to write a sen- 
tence on the blackboard, and then to read the same ? 

11. Do you allow, as an occasional exercise, a class, or each member of a class, to 
select a piece for reading ? 

12. Do you point out on the map, or require the pupil to point out all places occur- 
ring in the lesson read ? 

13. Do you encourage mutual questioning on the part of the class, as to meaning 
of words? 

14. Do you encourage a free detection of errors ? 

15. Do you require at the beginning, or close of a lesson, an explanation of the gen- 
eral character, style, and subject of the lesson ? 

16. Do you teach the definitions, and etymologies, and spelling of words in the read- 
ing lessons ? 

7. Do you occasionally require the class to read in concert? 

18. Do you occasionally require the class to write a composition on the subject of 

the lesson ? 
_19. Do you require every error in reading to be corrected by the pupil making it ? 


COMPOSITION. 


1. Do you classify your pupils in reference to writing composition ? 

2. Do you your youngest pupils to write or print words and short sentences 
on the slate, from your dictation? ‘ 

3. Do you ask them to print or write something about what they have seen in coming 
to school, or read in the reading lesson ? 

4. As a preliminary exercise in composition, do you engage them in familiar talk 
about something they have seen in their walk, aa | has happened in and about the 
school? and when they have got ideas, and can clothe them orally in words, do you 
allow them as a privilege to write or print the same on the slate or paper ? 

5. Do you give out a number of words, and then ask your pupils to frame sentences 
in which those words are used? 

6. Do you require your older pupils to keep a journal, or give an account of the occur- 
rences of the day, as an exercise in composition ? 

7. Do you instruct your pupils as to the most approved form of dating, commencing, 
and closing a letter, and then of folding and addressing the same for the post-office ? 

8. Do you require your pupils to write a letter in answer to some supposed inquiries, 
or about some matter of business ? 

9. Do you request your older pupils to write out what they can recollect of a sermon 
or lecture they have heard, or of a book they have been reading? 

10. At what age do your pupils usually commence writing easy sentences or com- 
positions ? 





GRAMMAR. 


1. Do you make your pupils understand that the rules of grammar are only the recog- 
nized usages of language ? : 

2. Do you give elementary instruction as to parts of speech and rules of construction, 
in connection with the reading lessons ? : 

3. Do you accustom your pupils to construct sentences of their own, using different 
parts of speech, on the blackboard ? 

4. Have you formed the habit of correct speaking, so as to train, by your own exam- 
pie, your pupils to be good practical grammarians ? 

5. At what age do your pupils generally commence this study ? 
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ARITHMETIC, 


1. Are your pupils classified in arithmetic ? 
2. Do you have a specified time assigned for attention by classes, or the whole 
. school, to this study ? 
3. Do you use a numeral frame, and commence with and constantly refer to sensible 
objects in giving elementary ideas of number ? 
4. Do you question at every step in an arithmetical operation ? 
5. Do you explain easily and constantly all terms and marks? 
6. Do you accustom your pupils to connect the abstract principle of the book with the 
objects about them ? 
7. Do you make constant use of the blackboard ? 
ag you go through a regular system of mental arithmetic with each class or 
upil ? 
. 5. Do you allow a pupil or class to proceed to a second example, unless you are quite 
sure the first is thoroughly catvenieal 
10. Do you always give one or more additional examples under each rule than are to 
be found in the text-book ? 
11. At what age do your pupils generally commence arithmetic? 


PENMANSHIP. 


1. How many pupils attend to penmanship ? 

2. Does your whole school attend to writing at the same time ? 

3. How often do they attend to writing, in morning and afternoon, and how long at 
each exercise ? 

4. Have you any physical exercises to give strength and flexibility to the hand and 
wrist 

5. Do you require the books to be kept clean, free from blots, and without the cor- 
ners being turned down? 

6. Have you a system of teaching penmanship? 

7. Do you practice setting the copies in each book ? 

8. Do you occasicnally write in chalk on the blackboard a copy, and require the 
whole school to imitate your mode of doing the same? 

9. How are the pupils supplied with copy books? with ink? with pens? 

10. Do you instruct your pupils in the art of making a pen? 

11. Do you use metal or qn pens? 

12. Do you show your pupils how to clean, and repair metal pens with a file? 

13. Do you require your pupils to remove conn saan made by them, accidentally 
or otherwise, on the desk or floor ? 

14. Do you allow the ink to remain in the ink pots, or the ink pots in the desk, ex- 
cept when the class or school is engaged in writing? 

15. Do you occasionally encourage your pupils to exchange specimens of their pen- 
manship with pupils of some neighboring school or schools? 

16. At what age do your pupils commence writing? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Have you a compass, and do you make your papils acquainted with the four car- 
dinal points of the heavens, and have you the sane marked on the floor or ceiling of 
your school-room ? 

2. Do you learn them how to find the north star at night, and to locate the north 
wherever they may be by day? ‘ 

3. Have you a terrestrial globe divided into two equal parts, and connected by a 
hinge, to give a correct idea of the two hemispheres, or map of the world? 

4. Have you a large globe painted black, on which the pupils may give an outline in 
chalk, of latitude, longitude, zones, &c. ? 

5. In the absence of any globe, do you construct a globe, or make use of some com- 
mon object like an apple, for this purpose ? 

6. Do you aim to give your young pupils clear and practical ideas of distance and 
direction, and the elementary ideas Bp sean , by constant and familiar reference to 
the well known objects and physical features of therr own neighborhood ? 

7. Have you a map of the district, town, county, or state in which the school is 
located ? 

8. Do you require your pupils to make % map of the school-room, or play-ground, and 
from that explain the principles on which maps are constructed, and what they are 
made to represent? 

9. Do you commence map-drawing by accustoming your pupils to lay off the lines of 
latitude and longitude on the blackboard and slate ? 

10. Do you find any advantages in Eps the map on the north wall of the room, o 
hvaing the class recite facing the north? 
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11. Do you explain the different scales on which maps are constructed ? 

12. Do you occasionally require your pupils to designate a particular place both on 
the aye and on the map, and also to point with the finger in the direction of the 
same 
13. Do you connect the teaching of geography with the reading lessons, and especially 
with the study of history? ° 

14. Do occasionally test their knowledge of geography by questioning them as to 
places meee of different climates mentioned in advertisements, and the 
shipping intelligence in the newspapers ? 

15. Do you occasionally take a book of travels, or a voyage, and require your pupils 
to trace the route of the traveler, on a map of their own construction ? 

16. Do you, especially with the older pupils, teach geography by topics—rivers, 
mountains, lakes ? 

17. Do you accustom your older pupils to construct their own geographical tables, in 
which the different physical features of a country, continent, or the earth, as moun- 
fain rane, &c., are classified by their distinguishing element, such as length, 

eight, dc. 
8. At what age do your pupils enter upon this study ? 


HISTORY. 


1. At what age do your pupils commence the study of history ? 

2. Do you, at any period of his education, endeavor to give each pupil a clear and 
practical idea of the measurement of time, i.e., of the comparative length of a minute, 
an hour, a day, a week, a month, and a year? 

3. Do you aim in any way to make him conceive the want of his own experience 
during a day, a week, or year, as constituting his own chronology and history for that 
peri : of time, and so apply the idea to the chronology and history of a people, or 
state ! 

4. Do you modify the exercise of map-drawing, by requiring your pupils to fill up an 
outline map of the world, with the nations as they were at a particular epoch? and so 
of each country, as different exercises ? 

5. Do you occasionally require your pupils to denote on an outline map of the world, 
the birth-place (date, &c.) of celebrated persons who have led armies, founded colonies, 
or changed the moral aspects of the age in which they lived ? 

6. Do you always require your pupils to study history with constant reference to 
geography and the map? 

7. Do you accustom your pupils to make their own tables and chronology ? 

8. Do you occasionally give out a particular period in the history of a country, and 
the world, as an exercise in composition or conversation, pointing out several authors 
to be consulted on the subject? 

9. Do you make your lesson in history at the same time a reading lesson ? 

10. Do you aim, by the aid of pictorial representation, poetic extracts, and vivid oral 
description, to enlist the imagination in realizing the scenery, occupations, and cus- 
toms of the people whose history they are studying ? 

11. Do you avoid the common method of assigning a certain number of pages fora 
lesson, and requiring the pupils to answer the prepared questions thereon? 

, aim to conduct your lessons in Listory mainly with a view of showing 
them how to study it by themselves, and after they leave school, than of going over 
much ground ? 

13. Do.you aim to show the influence which certain individuals, and classes of men, 
exerted on the age and country in which they liv 


DRAWING. 


1. Have ape acquired the art of drawing as a beautiful and expressive language, and 
as a valuable aid in the work of education generally ; by exercising the eye and the 
hand, training and enlarging several of the highest faculties of the mind, and cultivating 
the taste in all that depends on form, proportion, harmony, and colors ? : 

2. Do you not find it an indispensable help in teaching penmanship, geography, 
physiology, geometry, surveying, navigation, astronomy, mechanics, and natural phi- 


3. Have you prepared yourself to teach it to your pupils, for its constant and manifold 
use in almost every occupation in:practical life ; to all engaged in producing articles of 
ailityy ormament, and taste ; and a source of innocent and refining recreation in every 

ome 7 

4. Do you resort to even its simplest forms and exercises, for the purpose of inter- 
esting and employing your youngest pupils, while you are engaged in instructing the 
more advanced classes ? 

5. If it is a regular branch in your scheme of instruction, do you teach it on a sys- 
tem ; commencing with the first elements, and insisting on your pupils giving their 
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whole attention to each lesson, and ontheir acquiring, by constant practice, accuracy and 
facility in each successive exercise? 

4 you accustom them to frequent review of the principles already acquired, and 
teach them to distinguish practically between light and accurate lines, and those which 
are coarse and careless ? 

7. Do they draw at different times from copies, models, and nature ? 

8. Do you require your pupils to preserve th:ir drawings, both as a check on the 
formation of careless and untidy habits, and as . means of self-criticism ? 

9. Do you so teach as to make your pupils feel that even moderate success requires 
attention, exercises the judgment, cultivates the tastes, makes the eye observant and 
the movements of the hand exact, and at the same time imparts a new, beautiful, and 
expressive language ? 


Music, 


. Can you sing by note? 

. Can you play upon any instrument? 

. Do you teach or cause singing in school, either by rote or by note? 

. Do you use singing as a relieving exercise for ill humor or weariness in school ? 

. Do you use any instrument, or have any used, as an accompaniment to singing? 

. Do you teach to use the proper musical voice in singing? 

. Do you do so from ear, or from knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs? 

. How many of your pupils prove on trial unable to understand music, or acquire 
even a moderate degree of proficiency in the practice ? 


GOVERNMENT. 


1. Do you enter on your duties in the school-room in the right spirit, in good health, 
and with the right preparation for your work? 
2. Do you aim to make your children love you, by exhibiting a strong sympathy in 
their pursuits, and a fondness for their company ? 
3. you attend strictly to punctuality, regularity, and order in your own duties ? 
4. Do you perform your wack with animation, exercise constant patience, and never 
lose your temper? 

5. Do you exhibit firmness, impartiality, kindness, and parental regard toward your 
scholars / 

6. Do you see that your pupils are all properly seated and every way physically com- 

“fortable, as to light, air, and temperature ? 

7. Do you see that all your children at all times have something to do, and a motive 
for doing it? 

8. Do you make order, quietness, and obedience, the habit of your school ? 

9. Do you aim to enlist the affection and activity of the older pupils in doing good to 
you and the school ? 

10. you give rewards of any kind? places in the class? ticket? prizes, as part 
of your system of government ? 

11. What punishments are inflicted? corporal punish t? confi t? deten- 
tion after school is dismissed? loss of place in class? imposition of tasks? and for 
what offenses are these and other punishments inflicted ? 

12. If corporal punishment is inflicted, what is the instrument used? When and where 
is the chastisement given? 

13. Are you careful to avoid a spirit of fault-finding, and to improve every proper 
occasion for a judicious use of praise ? 

14. Are you careful to administer rebuke more in sorrow than in anger, and ina way 
to evince a real regard for the feelings of the delinquent ? 

a you try to secure the co-operation of parents in the government of the 
school ? 

16. Have you had cases of thoroughly incorrigible pupils? and if so, what did you 
do with them? 

17. Do you find that emulation, or the desire of surpassing, can be employed as a 
motive to study and good behavior, without stirring up jealousy, envy, and ill-will, and 
be made subordinate to the cultivation of kind and generous feelings ? 

18. Are your rewards bestowed mainly for evidence of intellectual capacity, or for 
habitual industry, regular acquisition, and general good conduct in relation to the duties 
of the school ? 

19. Are your punishments unmixed with exhibition of personal feelings, such as 
anger, scorn, sneer, or triumph? 

20. Do you pay proper regard to the physical condition of the culprit, such as a dis- 
ordered nervous system, natural irritability and restlessness of temperament, or debility 
of body, in administering punishment? 

21. Have you observed that punishment is effectual in proportion to its certainty 
more than to its severity ? and more from the manner, than its frequency? 
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EXAMINATIONS, 


1. Have you periodical reviews of lessons? weekly? monthly? quarterly ? 

2. Do you conduct the reviews by oral or written questions and answers ? . 

3. Do public examinations of the pupils take place periodically? monthly? quar- 
terly ? half yearly? annually? 

4. Who conducts the examinations? Legally appointed committees? Disinterested 
persons on invitation? The teacher? 

5. On what principle are the examinations conducted? Is the whole month’s, 
quarter’s, half-year’s, year’s work stated, and the portions examined fixed by the 
examiners or teacher ? 

6. Are parents invited to be present? 

7. Do many parents attend? How can they be induced to attend more frequently ? 


PARENTAL AND PUBLIC INTEREST, 


1. How many visits have been made to your school during the current year or tem, 
by committees ? 

2. How many parents have visited your school during the same period ? 

3. How many visits, official and otherwise, have been paid to your school during the 
year or term? 

4. How many times have you been invited to the homes of your pupils ? 

5. Specify the circumstances that appear to you to operate most in retarding, in your 


nuit, the progress of sound and comprehensive education ? 
_ 6, What improvements do you consider desirable in the organization or administra 
tion of your school ? 


OTHER MEANS OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 


1. Number of private or select schools in the district, or neighborhood ? 

2. Grade and designation of each? 

3. Number of pupils in each grade ? 

4. Rate of tuition per term ? 

5. Influence of these schools on the common schools ? 

6. Can the common school be so improved in organization, studies, or discipline as 
to supersede them, in whole or in part ? 

7. Name of every lyceum or literary society, with date and names of the individuals . 
principally eng in organizing the same ? 

8. Number of members? Terms of admission? Regular exercises of each ? 

9. Are there any exercises calculated to interest and instruct the community, beyond 
those who are enrolled as members ? . 

10. Can any or all of these societies be improved so to act more directly on, or in 
harmony with the instruction of the common school ? 

11. Name of any library, not connected with the common school? Date and cir- 
cumstances of its establishment ? 

Re Number of volumes? Average annual increase? Means for purchasing new 
s? 

13. Number of persons having access to? Conditions for drawing books ? 

14. What has been the influence of the library on the mental and moral culture of 
the community ? 

15. Do you know any striking examples of the influence of even a good common 
school education in raising individuals born under circumstances of extreme poverty, 
to positions of the highest usefulness ? 

16. Have you any facts to show the difference between the pecuniary value of edu- 
cated and uneducated laborers—between the laborer with his hands, and the laborer with 
his hands and his mind ? 

17. Have you any facts to show the relations of a defective and faulty education, in 
the periods of infancy and childhood, to insanity? The influence of excessive mental 
labor on inherited predisposition to insanity ? 

18. Have you any facts to show the influence of idleness and ignorance in leading 
to a career of crime ? 

19. Do you know of a single instance of a criminal, whose early home and school 
education was properly atvended to? 

20. Is any additional iegislation necessary to protect children under fourteen years 
of age from excessive labor, and secure to them, from parents, guardians, or employers, 
the privileges of an elementary education ? 

21. Have you any vagrant and neglected children in your district? Would not a 
school of industry be desirable for such children ? : 

22. Do you know of instances of young criminals having been made worse by having 
been sent to the county jail or state prison? Is not a state reform school needed for 
such persons ? 
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Such was the nature and extent of the information sought. The form in 
which the information was sought, was intended, whenever practicable, to invite 
attention to the defects, if any, or the remedy proposed. The mode of obtaining 
it, was— 

1. By personal inspection and inquiry. 

For this purpose, and the collateral object of disseminating information thus 
collected, and awakening public interest, I devoted more than two thirds of the 
first two years of my appointment, and a considerable portion of the last two. 
During the four years, I have visited more than two-thirds of all the towns and 
school societies of the State, have inspected more than five hundred schools while 
in session, have conferred with more than 1,200 school teachers, and with one or 
more school visitors or district committee in every society or district visited, have 
questioned children in the school and out of it, as to the modes in which they 
were taught, and to ascertain the universality and practical nature of the educa- 
tion given in these schools, I have inquired as to the early intellectual and moral 
education of large numbers of persons who have become a burden and an ex- 
pense to the community, by their vices, poverty, and crime. 

To enable me to correct and compare the results of my own observation, I have 
employed, at my own expense, at different times, six persons practically acquaint- 
ed with, and deeply interested in, the subject, from many years’ experience as 
teachers or school visitors, to visit most of the towns in six, out of the eight, 
counties of the state. The report of one of these gentlemen, who has visited 57 
towns, including 69 school societies, and addressed the children in 154 schools, and 
76 public meetings of parents and friends of education, is herewith appended. 

2. By official returns from school visiters. 

Agreeable to the provisions of the act of 1838, blank forms for statistical 
returns, including the most important points of inquiry above specified, were 
prepared and forwarded to school visitors, in 1839 and 1840, and returns were 
were received, in the course of the two years, from all but fifteen school 
societies. In 1841, information, varying in some particulars, was received from 
the same class of officers, in a series of connected remarks. 

3. By the annual reports of school visitors to their respective societies. 

More than one hundred of these documents, evincing the most minute and 
faithful inquiry, and containing the results of wide and long continued observa- 
tion and reflection, have been forwarded to this department. 

4. By replies to circulars and letters of inquiry. 

More than three thousand circular letters, embracing, at different times, most 
of the points omitted in the returns of school visitors, have, in the course of four 
years, been addressed to gentlemen known to be interested in, and well ac- 
quainted with, the subjects on which information was sought. These applications 
have been invariably treated with respect, and, in most instances, the replies have 
been full, and satisfactory. 

5. By statements and discussions, in county conventions, and local school 
meetings. 

In these meetings, called by public notice, and open to free discussion, the most 
important features of our school system have been fully considered, and many in- 
teresting and important facts stated, on the personal knowledge of teachers and 
school officers. 

6. By reports from voluntary associations for the improvement of common 
schools. 

Associations of this character have been formed in all parts of the State, some 
of which have prosecuted the object had in view with zeal and perseverance, and 
communicated, from time to time, to this department, the results of their 
labors. 

The information, collected in these various modes, have been classified, con- 
densed, and compared, and the results have been communicated, from time to 
time, to the Legislature, and to the people, through the Reports of the Board, the 
Connecticut School Journal, and addresses at public meetings. 

IL. In 1838, there was a great want of information respecting the schools, 
school systems, and progress of popular education generally, in other states and 
countries. 

I have no reason to suppose there was as many as a dozen reports, or books re- 
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eet ay mT out of the office of the Commissioner 
the School Fund, in the State. An impression prevailed, to some extent, that 
~ Connecticut common school system, if not the only one, was certainly the 
best in the world, and that little or no attention had been bestowed on this great 
subject by the legislatures or people of other states and countries. It seemed to 
me desirable to correct this erroneous impression, and to show to the Legislature 
and people, that much had been already accomplished, and more was in p 
to devise, extend, and perfect systems of public a on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and that in this field, nations were now engaged in generous rivalry with 
each other. Without in nding any disparagement to our own school system, or 
wishing to hold up the schools or school systems of other countries as perfect 
models for our imitation or adoption, it seemed desirable to disseminate a know- 
ledge of the nature, extent, and results of these efforts, on the broad catholic 
principle, ‘that the true greatness of a.state does not consist in borrowing nothing 
from others, but in borrowing from all whatever is good, and in perfecting what it 
—— Other states had acted on this policy. Prussia, near the in- 
of the present century, sent some of her best teachers into Switzerland to 
udy the methods of instruction pursued by Pestalozzi and other educators, and 
has, from time to time, ee upon her system, such modifications, and tried 
in her normal schools, such methods as the experience of other countries had 
proved to be advantageous, and adapted to her circumstances. Holland, through 
the agency of her school inspectors, and voluntary associations, has made her 
teachers acquainted with the methods and practices of the best schools in other 
countries. France, in 1811, commissioned Baron Cuvier, and in 1830 and 1836, 
M. Cousin, to visit Holland, ” Prussia, and other German States, and inquire into 
the condition of the public schools. The reports of these distinguished men were 
widely circulated at the expense of the government, and the report of the latter, 
especially, have been widely circulated in other countries. England, through her 
Board of Poor Law Commissioners, before organizing her schools for the training 
of pauper children, commissioned intelligent men to examine the best schools in 
Scotland, Holland, ” Switzerland, and other Continental States, in order to profit 
by their experience. The same course has been pursued in this country. The 
original Free School System of New England, as established in Massachusetts, 
was but a modification of the parochial schools of Scotland and Germany. The 
first school law of Connecticut, enacted in 1650, is almost a literal transcript of 
the school law of Massachusetts, passed in 1647. And the school systems of 
nearly all the states have been framed substantially after these two—all of them, 
however, embracing some modifications, better to adapt them to their peculiar 
circumstances, and to keep pace with the progress of society. In 1835, the legis- 
ture of New York published an outline of the Prussian school system, consisting 
of answers given by a gentleman then travelling in this country as commissioner 
from the king of Prussia, to a series of questions proposed by the Superintendent 
of Common Schools. This was afterwards reprinted by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1836, Prof. Stowe was requested by the legislature of Ohio to col- 
lect, during his contemplated tour in Europe, facts and information in relation to 
the various systems of public instruction, and to make report thereof on his re- 
turn. This report, which was confined principally to elementary public instruc- 
tion in Prussia and Wirtemberg, was printed by order of the legislature, and sub- 
— published by the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
other states. In 1839, President Bache, after two years of personal examin- 
ation, made a report on the state of education in orphan institutions, and schools 
of primary and secondary instruction in Europe, which constitutes an octavo 
volume of 666 pages. This volume is one of the most valuable contributions 
which has been made to the cause of education. 

The information embodied in these various reports respecting public elementary 
education in Europe, was spread before the Legislature as an appendix to my re- 
port in 1840, and sent to every school district, together with selections from more 
than thirty publications besides. This document is equal to a volume of 400 
pages of the same type as the statutes of the state, and is believed to be the most 
complete account of public elementary education embodied in a single volume. 

The more recent school documents, in several of the United States, and espe- 
cially in Massachusetts and New York, have been marked by great ” ability and 
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research, and have thrown much light on the actual condition, and modes of im- 
proving common schools. By an interchange of documents, and personal and 
written communications with gentlemen connected with this department in their 
respec@ve states, and some opportunities of personal inspection of the schools, I 
have aimed to make myself acquainted with the progress of education in the 
United States. Such portions of the above documents, and such facts as I have 
been able to collect in other ways, which seemed applicable to our own circum- 
stances for warning, encouragement, or imitation, have been, from time to time, 
communicated to the legislature, and to the public. 

It would be strange, if an effort to disseminate a knowledge of this glorious 
progress of universal education in different states and countries, of this common 
effort of the nations to lift from human nature the burden of ignorance and error, 
of this glorious lation in adding to the common stock of human knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness, should be made a matter of reproach ;.and much more, if 
it should be so far misconstrued as to be regarded as evidence of a deliberate pur- 
pose on the part of any man, or any body of men, to impose a foreign school 
system upon Connecticut. Certain it is, that Connecticut, if she is true to her 
past history, will not long remain cold and lifeless amid this common zeal for im- 
provement, this universal sympathy and effort to promote the dignity of man. 

IIL. In 1838, no facilities had been offered to such persons as wished to become 
teachers, to prepare themselves by an appropriate course of study, and a practical 
acquaintance with the labors and duties of the school-room, for the work. 

The necessity or importance of providing such facilities in regard to the pro- 
fession and art of teaching, as the common sense and universal experience of 
mankind had proved to be important and necessary in every other profession, and 
in every other art, had been but little discussed in our public journals, in legisla- 
tive halls, or in public addresses. The want of information and interest on this 
subject it has been a leading object to provide for through the Journal, in reports 
to the Legislature, and in every form of reaching the public mind. As a 
demonstration of what might be dune to improve the existing qualification of 
school teachers, arrangements were made in Hartford, in 1839-40, by which, in 





the autumn, a class of twenty-six young men, and in the spring, a class of sixteen \/ 


young ladies, were enabled, without any expense to them, to review and continue 
their studies under the recitations and practical lectures of experienced teachers, 
and to witness, in the public and private schools of the city, other modes of school 
arrangement, instruction, and discipline, than those to which they had been ac- 
customed. Every member of these classes was subsequently employed in the 
common schools, and most of them still continue in the schools. 

Some advance has also been made towards organizing a seminary for the train- 
ing of female teachers, in connection with the education and care of orphan 
children. This step, if it can be compassed, will be a double service in the State 
and the cause of education. It will provide a home, and the means of physical, 
intellectual, and moral culture for a class of children, who most need the succor- 
ing aid of individual and public benevolence, and furnish our common schools 
with a class of teachers, who have been drawn to the work of preparation by a 
love of the employment, and the highest motive of christian benevolence. As soon 
as a proper degree of legislative, or individual co-operation is extended to commence 
this enterprise on a safe footing, the services of one of the most experienced and 
successful teachers in the country can be secured gratuitously as Principal.* 





* With the abolition of the Board this enterprize was abandoned. The teacher referred 
to was Mrs. Emma Willard, the founder, and for many years the distinguished Principal of 
the Female Seminary at Troy, N. ¥. Female education in this country owes more to her 
than to any one individual. Besides conducting successfully a large female seminary for a 
quarter of a century, and educating thousands of the noblest matrons and teachers of the 
land, she was fortunate enough, by interesting De Witt Clinton, and other influential public 
men in New York, to secure an appropriation of a portion of the income of the literature 
fund to seminaries for female education, and thus place them on a footing of equality with 
the academies for boys. Mrs. Willard was born in the parish of Kensington, in Berlin, Conn., 
and commenced her career as a teacher in the common school of her native district. In the 
same parish, thirty-five years afterwards (1841), she was invited by the school visitors to 
superintend the summer schools, which she did, infusing new life into the schools, and in- 
teresting the mothers of the children in the work of their education, 


v 
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IV_ In 1838, there were, in the State, comparatively, but few books on educa- 
tion, and particularly of a class calculated to interest, inform, and assist school 
officers, parents, and teachers in the work of improving common schools. 

To remedy this defect in part, the Connecticut Common School Journal was 
established. By turning to the subjects treated of in the course of the four years, 
in the index annexed, it will be seen, that almost every topic connected with th: 
practical working of our own school system, and the mechanical arrangements, 
means of instruction, classification, discipline, methods, and studies, of common 
schools, is discussed. Copious selections from standard writers on education, and 
original communications from experienced and successful teachers and educators, 
have been published. During the past year, extracts from ten or twelve new 
books for the use of teachers, and an entire work on slate and black board exer- 
cises, have been published. If the methods illustrated and described in this last 
treatise could be tried in all the schools, it would change the entire aspect of 
common school education. 

In addition to the time, labor and expense devoted to the Journal, no efforts 
have been spared to promote the circulation of such works as Palmer’s Teacher’s 
Manual, Abbott’s Teacher, Hall’s Lectures, Dunn’s Schoolmaster’s Manual, 
Davis’ Teacher Taught, Dwight’s Schoolmaster’s Friend, Confessions of a School- 
master, District School as it was, Wood’s Sessional Schvol, Lessons on Objects, 
Hints and Methods for Teachers, Dr. Alcott’s Slate and Black Board Exercises, 
&c. I have reason to suppose, that there are now at least two thousand volumes 
more of such works owned by, or ible to, teachers and school visitors, than 
there were in the State in 1840. One gentleman alone has been instrumental 
in disposing of more than one thousand volumes, in the course of the last year. 

V. Prior to 1838, no efforts had been made on the part of the Legislature or 
of individuals,* to prepare and make known improved plans of school-house 
architecture. 

Tn no department of the system was there more pressing necessity for improve- 
ment, at once thorough and general, than in this. In no other, were there to be 
found so few instances which could be pointed to as models for imitation. In no 
other were the disastrous results of neglect so little appreciated, or the standard 
of practical attainment, so low. More than nine tenths of all the district school- 
houses erected prior to 1838, and which have not been since renovated, are in- 
complete and forlorn specimens, at best, of what such structures should be. They 
stand in, or directly on, the public highway, and not unfrequently in bleak, and 
unsheltered situations, without any playground or appropriate out buildings. 
They are unattractive without, and small, inconvenient, and uncomfortable within. 
They are imperfectly supplied with the means of ventilation, and uniform tem- 
perature. They are so lighted, that the eyesight of the scholar is not unfrequently 
endangered by the glare of the sun, and their attention distracted by every 
passing object. The seats are invariably too high, and the general arrangement 
and construction of the seats and desks are not calculated to promote the health, 
comfort, and successful labor of the pupils, or convenient supervision by the 
teacher. But bad as most of them were originally, they are rendered worse 
from the want of proper care and timely and necessary repairs. Almost every 
old school-house which I have visited, is hacked and disfigured, and in not a few 
instances disgraced by improper, profane, or licentious images. 

Such was the condition of many, very many, of these “ moral beauties’’ of 
Connecticut—of these village nurseries of health, virtue, and intelligence. They 

, and many of them still stand, in mournful and disgraceful contrast with 
every other edifice erected for public or domestic use. The hand of improvement 
and taste, which had reached other structures,—our colleges, academies, retreats, 
prisons, bridges, had not reached them. 

To effect a reform in the location, construction, and furniture of the district 
schoolhouse, public attention was early and earnestly called to the subject. The 
many evil influences, direct and indirect, on the health, manners, morals, and in- 
tellectual progress of children, which grew out of their bad and defective structure, 
were pointed out. The improved plans which had been published by individuals, 
educational societies, and legislatures in other states, were procured and made 








* The premium offered by Erastus Ellsworth, Esq., of East Windsor, in 1837, for the best 
model of a school desk, should be excepted. 
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known through the Journal and public addresses. New plans were devised, with 
the advice of experienced school teachers and architects, and furnished gratuitous- 
ly to such districts as were building new, or re-modelling their old houses. Con- 
siderable effurt has been made, and expense incurred, to induce at least one dis- 
trict in each county to erect such a building as could be pointed to as a model in 
the essential features of a good school-house, and to supply suitable apparatus and 
a library for the children, teacher, and parents generally. 

The result is, that within the last four. years, more than fifty new school-houses 
have been erected, and a greater number of old ones entirely re-modelled in their 
interior arrangements, on correct principles, and with the latest improvements. 
The advance which has been made in this department, both in public opinion and 
and public action, is secure from accident, for it is put into brick and mortar, and 
other durable materials. Still, the work is but just begun, and there are many 
district school-houses old, repulsive, and uncomfortable, which should give way to 
new, attractive, and convenient structures. To aid in this work of reform, I have 
embodi-d, in the accompanying report,” the results of my observation and reflec- 
tion on the general principles of school-house architecture, with such plans and 
descriptions of various structures recently erected or prepared, as will enable any 
district to frame one st ‘table to their own wants, free of expense. 

VI. In 1838, no efforts had been made to provide the district schools with 
libraries, and such cheap apparatus as was considered indispensable in the best 
conducted private schools. 

Out of 1400 schools of which information was obtained by personal inspection, 
or returns from school visitors, there were but six libraries, containing in all less 
than one thousand volumes, and but two globes. 

To remedy this state of things, districts were empowered to raise, by tax, a 
small sum annually, to be expended in the purchase of school libraries and appa- 
ratus; and the advantages of good books open to all the children and inhabitants 
of a school district, and of every form of visible illustration in the work of in- 
struction, has been discussed in the Journal, and in public addresses. Through 
the same channels, directions have been given for making the more simple, but 
useful, forms of apparatus, such as black board, numeral frames, outline maps, 
and globes, and the best methods of using them. Some assistance has also been 
rendered to districts, in purchasing and procuring libraries and apparatus. In 
this way, to my personal knowledge, more than three thousand volumes have 
been added to district libraries, and more than one hundred different articles of 
apparatus been supplied within the last two years. Of the treatise on slate and 
black board exercises, spoken of in another place, one thousand copies, at Jeast, 
will be distributed gratuitously in the State. 

VII. In 1838, the condition of the common schools, and the means of popular 
education generally, in the cities and large villages of the State, was deplorable. 
There was not one, which had a system of common schools at all adequate to its 
educational wants. Not one, in which there were not many expensive private 
schools, patronized by nearly all the professional, educated, and wealthy families, 
ae many others who were desirous of procuring the best education for their 
children. > 

The attendance on the common schools was small. Out of all the children 
between the ages of four and sixteen in the six cities, less than one half were 
nominally connected with the common schools, in summer or in winter, and less 
than one third were in regular attendance; more than fifteen hundred were not 
in the private or public schools in the winter of 1839-40; and about one fourth 
were in private schools. For the tuition alone, of those who attended the private 





* The report referred to, of which more than one hundred and twenty thousand copies in 
different forms, and with more or less of the illustrations have since been printed and circu- 
lated in this country, and five thousand copies in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and copious 
extracts illustrated with a number of the plans, translated into the Swedish, German, and 
French languages, found so little favor with the Joint Standing Committee on Education of the 
Legislature of Connecticut in 1842, as to be deemed unworthy of being “ printed by order of 
the General Assembly.” And it was only by the personal efforts of a friend of Mr. Barnard, 
Hon. Alfred Blackman, a member of the Senate, that this honor was secured for an edition 
large enough to supply each district with acopy. Even then Mr. Barnard had to pay the 
cost of the plans which accompanied the document. 
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schools; numbering about twenty-five hundred, a sum equal to what was pro- 
vided by the State for the education of forty thousand children in the distriet 
schools, was voluntarily expended. 

The school-houses provided in the cities, could not seat, at any one time, one 
half of the children who were entitled to go to them; and, with a single excep- 
tion, in New Haven, there was not one which could be pointed to as a model in 
respect to location, size, ventilation, and the construction and arrangements of 
seats and desks. 

+ There was great inequality in the means of a common school education in the 
same city. Each city was divided up into districts, and these districts differed 
from each other in territorial extent, population, pecuniary ability, wages and 
= of teachers, parental interest, and the supervision of the committees, 

result was, a vast inequality in the education of children of the same city, 
residing in different districts. 

There was a want of system in regard to the studies, books, methods of instruc- 
tion, and discipline, in the schools of the same city. This subjected a class of the 
population, whose sole reliance is on these schools, to an unnecessary expense, 
whenever they changed their residence, and retarded the progress of their 
children, in passing into different schools. 

The course of instruction in most of the city districts, was limited to the mere 
elementary studies; in all of them, in 1838, there were less than one hundred 
scholars who were attending to the higher branches of an English education. 

The mode of providing for the expense of the common schools, over the receipts 
from the public funds, was, in most of the districts in every city, by quarter bills, 
or a tax on the scholars, according to the time of attendance, payable by the pa- 
rent or guardian. This mode of supporting schools, threw upon those parents 
who sent and were barely able to pay the quarter bills of their own children, the 
quarter bills of those who could not, and thereby imposed on them a tax for this 
purpose, equal to all the other taxes of the city. Its general operation was, to 
lower the standard of common school education to that point, which the public 
money, with a small quarter bill, would maintain, to tempt parents to keep their 
children at home on any trifling occasion for their services, and to exempt those 
who are best able to bear it, the class who patronize private schools, from all ex- 
pense in behalf of the education of the poor. 

The interest of the community, or of parents, in the common schools, as indi- 
cated by attendance in school meetings, by expenditures for school purposes, by 
visits to the schools, and general co-operation with teachers and committees, was 
even lower than in the country districts generally. 

To remedy these and other evils in the condition of the common schools in our 
cities the attention of individuals, committees, and the public, has been called to 
them by means of the press, public addresses, and conversation, and to the fol- 
lowing plan for their improvement, or such modification of the same as shall be 
better adapted to the wants of each place. 

1. A union of the several districts in a city, or at least, some concert of action 
among them, for the purpose of bringing all the schools into one system of studies, 
books, classification and management, and making the school interest one of the 
leading interests of the whole city. 

2. The establishment of schools of different grades, for children of different 
ages and studies. 

First—Primary schools, for the young children, to be located in different parts 
of the city. In this class of schools, the arrangements of the school-room, play 
ground, studies, and exercises, should be adapted to promote the health, manners, 
moral culture, and the gradual and harmonious development of the mind of the 
very young. Oral teaching, in respect to real objects, maps and figures, habits 
of observation, the alphabet, easy lessons in reading, vocal music, drawing, and 
other lessons on the slate, should constitute the course of instruction. Female 
teachers, in all cases, should be employed, and the supervision of the schools be 
mainly left with the mothers of the children. ; 

Second—Intermediate or secondary schools. These schools should take up the 
education of the children where the primary schools leave it, and carry it forward 
to as high a point as is now attained in the first classes of the best district schools. 
If the tion was properly laid in the primary school, and teachers properly 
qualified employed in both, it is believed that all which is now taught in our best 
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common schools, could be accomplished at the age of twelve, and thus four years, 
at least, in the school period of most children, be saved. In this class of se \ 
there should be a male and female principal, as the influence of both are needed 
at this stage of the moral education, and the manners, of children. 

Third—A high school, with two departments, one for boys, and the other for 
girls. This school should receive such pupils as are found qualified in the studies 
of the secondary schools, on due examination, and conduct them forward in algebra, 
geometry, surveying, natural, moral, and mental philosophy, political economy, the 
history and constitution of Connecticut and the United States, book-keeping, 
composition, and drawing, with reference to its use in-various kinds of business. 
Whatever may be the particular studies, this school should afford a higher ele- 
mentary education than-is now given in the district school, and, at the same time, 
furnish an education preparatory to the pursuits of commerce, trade, manufactures, 
and the mechanical arts. All that is now done in this way for the children of 
the rich and the educated, should be done for the whole community ; so that the 
poorest parent who has worthy and talented children, may see the way open for 
them to a thorough and practical education. In some districts or cities, the 
studies of this school might be included in the secondary school, in case there 
were not scholars enough to constitute a school by itself, and the two departments 
might also be united for this purpose. However constituted, whether as one de- 
partment or two, as a distinct school, or as part of the secondary school, something 
of the kind is needed to make the pleasures and advantages of a good education 
common, and to draw in the children, the means, and the interest, of a large 
number of parents whose regards are now turned exclusively to private schools. 

Fourth—As a part of the system of common schools for cities, 1 have urged 
the establishment of evening schools for such young persons as are hurried into 
the counting room, the store, or the workshop without a proper elementary edu- 
cation, or for another class who have had such advantages, and may wish to pur- 
sue such studies of the high school as are connected with their several trades and 
vursuits. By means of such schools, the defective education of many of the youth 
of our cities might be remedied, and their various employments be converted into 
the most efficient instruments of self-culture. 

3. Each grade of schools should be provided with suitable school-rooms, play- 
ground, and class-rooms. They should also be furnished with maps, diagrams, 
globes, and other forms of illustration, so that the knowledge acquired may be 
vivid, accurate, and practical. To enable the teacher to give oral and explanatory 
instruction, and the schular to carry on his investigations beyond the point where 
his teacher and class book may leave it, a library of well selected books should be 
provided. 

4. The same studies, books, course of instruction, and discipline generally, 
should be adopted in all the schools of the same class. Tosecure this uniformity, 
and bring the teachers and scholars under constant inspection, the management 
of the schools, and the property and concerns of the district should be left with a 
committee, or board, elected by the people, and subject to their directions. To 
give stability and efficiency to the measures of the board, it might be provided, 
that one third, at least, of their number, should have been members the year 
previous, and one person should be designated to devote his wliole time to the 
prosperity of the schools. 

5. To place these schools on their old footing, and interest the whole community 
in their welfare,* I have advocated the abandonment of quarter bills, or charge 





* Without changing his views of the justice and policy of taxing property, whether it 
represents children or not, for the support in part of public education, Mr. Barnard has since 
1842 advocated a modification rather than an entire abandonment of the system of rate bills. 
A small tuition, fixed and payable in advance, so low as to be in reach of the poor, and col- 
tected of all in advance, will serve to remind parents of their responsibility, and in the aggre- 
gate, will be a large addition to the pecuniary means of a district. The amount of money 
placed at the disposal of the committee, and the manner in which it is expended is of more 
importance than the manner in which itis raised. Mr. Barnard would place the duty of 
education, and of the support of schools; Ist, on the parents of the children; 2d, on the neigh- 
borhood or community where they live ; and 3d, on the State. The appropriation on the 
part of the State should be so raised and expended, as to quicken the impulses of parental 
duty, and ensure the liberality and supervision of the local committee and community. 
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per scholar, and making property, whether it represented children or not, charge- 
able with their support. This is the cardinal idea of the free school system, and 
with the aid now furnished from the school fund, which is appropriated for the 

ual benefit of all the people, this charge cannot be considered burdensome. 

is, too, is the practice of every city which has an efficient system of common 

schools. The practical abandonment of it in our cities, has led to the withdrawal 
of the children, and the active interest, of the wealthy, from the common schools. 
Many parents who now send to private schools, would send to the common 
schools, if they were taxed annually for their support ; and many more, if by that 
tax, and the interest it would excite, the common schools were made better than 
they now are. 

Such was the condition of common schools in our cities, and such the course 
pursued and recommended, to improve it. The present condition of these schools 
is such as to justify the assertion, that some advance, at least, has been made in 
public action, and much more in public opinion, in regard to them. 

VIII. Prior to 1838, no inquiry had been instituted into the condition of educa- 
tion in the manufacturing districts, nor the extent to which the requisitions of the 
law, as to the duty of owners and proprietors of factories, and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, to the children employed by them, were complied with. 

Since that time, this whole subject has been investigated, and facts ascertained 
and published, which should have alarmed and aroused a community, which had 
made provision near two centuries ago, “ that not a single child should be found 
unable to read the holy Word of God, and the good laws of the Colony.” It 
was found, that there were parents, born in Connecticut, who could sell their 
children into the ransomless bondage of ignorance, for the miserable pittance 
which their services would earn—that there were owners of factories who would 
employ such children, when they knew their earnings were made at the sacrifice 
of their education, and were applied to support the idle and dissipated habits of 
one or both of the parents—that at one time, there were twenty-four children 
employed in a single factory, who could not write their names, and five, who 
could neither read or write—and that not in a single town had a board of visitation, 
as directed by law, been organized, to examine and ascertain the existence of such 
facts, and apply the remedy. 

But apart from these, and other examples which might be cited, of the utter 
abandonment of the education of children employed in early, and frequently ex- 
cessive, labor in factories, it was found that many who did attend school, did so 
irregularly, and without books, so that their school privileges were alinost lost. 
The condition, too, of the houses of the work people, the want of libraries, lec- 
tures, and other means of intellectual and moral improvement, in many of our 
manufacturing villages, was such as to call loudly on the patriotism and benevo- 
lence of employers, and of all who regard it as the highest praise of a State, to 
have a healthy, moral, and intelligent population, for more systematic efforts at 
improvement. 

is subject, in its various bearings, especially as connected with good common 
schools, lectures, libraries, &c., I have frequently discussed in my reports, public 
, the Journal, and interviews with school committees, and gentlemen 
interested in it. The course which I have generally recommended in voluntary 
efforts has been, 

1. To improve the physical and social condition of the manufacturing popula- 
tion, by making their homes more convenient and attractive, and attaching to 
each tenement a piece of ground for the cultivation of garden vegetables and 
flowers. 

2. To provide, encourage, and sustain, all games and pursuits, of an innocent 
and rational character, such as are directly calculated todevelope the physical frame, 
to counteract any unfavorable tendencies in their mode of employment, to inspire 
cheerful thoughts, and tend to promote better social relations, by being shared in 
by rich and poor, the more and the less favored in intellectual improvement. 

3. To see that the district schools are organized on the best system, and kept 
open the year round, so that a portion of the children of the proper age might be 
kept at school punctually and regularly for at least half the year, or for such 
period as they did attend. The school in a manufacturing district should not 
only be as good, but better, than such schools in the country districts, to counter- 
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act the unfavorable tendencies of a monotonous and unintellectual employment. 
The studies, too, should be different, and some of them be adapted to improve 
the skill, and direct the inventive faculties, of the pupils, in the arts to which they 
are devoted during part of the year, and are likely to be for life. For this pur- 
pose, drawing, and the first principles of practical mechanics, and chemistry, should 
be taught at school, or in evening classes, 

4. To establish evening schools, or classes, for such as are necessarily employed 
during the day, or may wish to pursue a particular study not taught in the day school. 

5. To encourage and provide lectures in the winter season; either a regular 
course, on some department of science connected with the pursuits of the district, 
or a miscellaneous course, calculated to supply interesting and profitable topics of 
conversation, stimulate inquiry, direct the reading of the young, bring all classes 
together, and thus cultivate happier social relations. 

6. To assist in the establishment of school and social libraries, and to contribute, 
from time to time, to the purchase of new books, and especially of that class, 
which relate to the history, biography, scientific principles, or improvement of the 
prevalent occupation of the inhabitants. 

To enable and assist individuals to carry out these and other steps for improving 
the condition of manufacturing districts, and above all to prevent the continuance 
of existing abuses, some legislative action is necessary. For this purpose it has 
been recommended to the Legislature to provide, 

1. That no child under fourteen years of age shall be employed in any factory 
or manufacturing establishment more than eight hours during the day, and en- 
tirely prohibiting their employment at night. 

2. That no child under that age shall be employed at all, unless such child can 
show a certificate of attendance on some day school, either public or private, for 
at least three months of the twelve next preceding. 

3. That a penalty for any and every violation of such enactments should be 
paid by the person found guilty of so doing, for the use of the common school in 
the district. 

4. That provision be made, or at least some inducement offered, for the estab- 
lishment of libraries in every district in the State, manufacturing, as well as agri- 
cultural. 

Although no legislative action has followed these recommendations, it is believed 
that individuals, committees, and districts have been more interested in the atten- 
dance of the children, the improvement of the schools, and means of education 
generally, in manufacturing villages, than before. In some, a more vigorous 
public sentiment has been created, which, in an intelligent community, will throw 
around children a protection stronger than law. In others, voluntary associations 
have carried out some one or more steps of improvement. In others, individuals 
have contributed largely to establish libraries, and procure popular lectures. The 
manufacturing village of Greenville, can boast of better school-houses, a more 
complete system of public schools, a more numerous, as well as a larger average 
attendance of children of the school age, than any city or village ofthe State. The 
efforts to improve the schools of this village, commenced earlier than 1838, but since 
that time, the two districts have united two elegant, convenient, and even model 
school-houses have been erected, a gradation of schools established, school appara- 
tus provided, and the services of competent teachers at the highest rate of wages 
secured. 

So important have I regarded this subject in view of the probable growth of the 
manufacturing interest in Connecticut, that I have prepared a separate report on 
the “ Legal provisions respecting the education and employment of children in 
factories,” &c., in this country and in Europe. In this document, I have added 
an account of what has been done by the proprietors of a small manufacturing 
village in England, and by the largest manufacturing town in the United States, 
to promote the physical, social, moral, and intellectual improvement of the manu- 
facturing population. Accompanying it, is a mass of valuable evidence, under the 
head of “ Education and Labor,” showing the importance of a good common 
school education to every form of human industry. 

IX. In 1838, the difficulties which still impair so largely the usefulness of many 
of the district schools, had not been sufficiently investigated, with a view to dis- 
cover their origin, or ascertain the remedies. 

Vou. I, No. 4.—46. 
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These difficulties arose principally from the want of systematic classification and 
regulation of the schools—from the crowding together of a Jarge number of schal- 
ars of every age, in a great variety of studies, and variety of text books, 
under one teacher in the summer, and another er in winter, and not under 
the same teacher for two summers or two winters in succession. Under a good 
teacher these difficulties are almost insurmountable, and under a poor one, they 
defeat, in a great measure the usefulness of the schools. These evils were in- 
creased by the late and irregular attendance of the children, and the want of inter- 
4 ee. and supervision, on the part of — and committees. 

'o expose and discuss these difficulties and evils, to induce parents to correct 
such as grow out of their own neglect and want of codperation, and clothe the 
proper school authorities with power to remove and correct such as did not, has 
been a leading object of my labors. The mode of doing this, will be seen in the 
two following topics of this report. 

X. In 1838, in city and country, in agricultural and manufacturing districts, 
there was a great want of an intelligent, active, inquiring and generous public in- 
terest in the administration and improvement of the common school system. An 
indifference, wide spread and profound, characterized the action and views of in- 
dividuals, and of the community on the whole subject. 

All this was indicated in the returns made by school committees to the Comp- 
troller under the resolution of the Legislature of 1837. It was evident from the 
results of personal inquiries made in the winter and spring of 1838. It was com- 
plained of universally by bers of the G | Assembly of that year; and 
“to discover the origin of this apathy and neglect so much complained. of, and to 
enlist the codperation of virtuous and intelligent parents in every district,” was 
one of the main objects proposed by the Joint Select Committee on Common 
Schools, for organizing this Board. It was felt and encountered by me in the out- 
set of my labors, as the great cause of the inefficiency of the school system, the 
prolific source of the evils which destroyed in a great measure, the usefulness of 
the schools, and the great obstacle to be overcome in the work of improving and 
pormeting fhe means for the more thorough and complete education of all the chil- 
dren in the State. This want of interest—this paralyzing and disheartening indif- 
ference on the part of individuals and the community, was shown and felt in 
various ways. 

The attendance at the regular warned meetings of school societies and districts 
was thin, and the doings of such meetings confined principally to the transaction 
of such business as was absolutely necessary to the receiving of the school fund 
dividends. In six of the es societies of the State, the annual meeting for 
1837, duly warned, was attended by three persons. In two others, including an 

of more than thirteen hundred voters, the meeting was adjourned for 
want of a quorum to transact business. In 1838, the regular business of several 
of the societies, was gone through by the moderator, the clerk, and society com- 
mittee. In ten others, which included an aggregate of more than eighteen thou- 
sand voters, the aggregate attendance at the annual meeting, was eighty persons, 
or eight to each society. In thirty more, the annual school officers for the so- 
ciety and district, were chosen by an average of less than — voters, while the 
peesig” Jhgscay of the town, on the same day, was by an average of 
more one hundred persons. In many of the districts, the first and main 
business was, not to see how many immortal minds were to be improved, and 
how many children were to be made citizens, useful men and women, the 
blessings of this world, and the bl of another, but how much public money 
was to be received, and then to square the expenditures to the receipt from this 
source. The great questions, where and for what can a well qualified teacher be 
had, what can be done to make the school-house comfortable, convenient, and 
healthy ; to secure the attendance of every child of the proper school age ; to 
supply every poor child with books, and the whole school with a uniform set of 
class books, with a globe, maps, blackboard, and a library, were not agitated. 
To make the quarter bill as small as possible, the practice, if not the maxims of 
many districts, were, “any thing will do for a teacher,” “ any place for a school- 
house,” and “ absolutely nothing for apparatus.”’ 

The plainest requirements of the school law had been disregarded. In several 
instances, the school money had been appropriated to other purposes than to the 
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paying and boarding of instructors. School-houses had been repaired, and fuel 
supplied with it. In others, it was paid to teachers who had never been duly ap- 
pointed and approved ; and, indeed, to some, to whom a certificate of qualification 
had been refused by the legal committee. It was expended on schools, which had 
not been visited at — by ‘the school visitors, and in several instances, where the 
two visits required by law, were made on the same day ; and, in one instance, 
where the school been called ther after it had been dismissed, and exam- 
ined twice in the same afternoon. e certificate of the society committee, which 
is the only effectual check provided by law on the improper application of the pub- 
lic money, was not unfrequently drawn without any written or personal evidence 
before the committee, as to the manner in which the provisions of the law had 
been complied with. "In one county alone, it was ascertained that sixteen such 
certificates had been returned to the Comptroller, from as many school societies, 
in each of which, one or more of the violations above referred to, had occurred, 
according to the testimony of the teachers themselves. 
But not only was the regular supervision of the schools, and administration of 
= system marked by great coldness, indifference, and even palpable disregard of 
uirements of law, but the great points connected with the internal economy 
} a school, were but little attended to. The regular and punctual attendance of 
all the children of a district at school, the advantages of a gradation of schools, of 
parental visits to the school, of an association of the teachers for mutual improve- 
ment, and the visiting of each other's schools, and a public examination of all the 
schools at least once a year, the evils arising from the improper location, construc- 
tion, and furniture of school-houses, from a diversity of text books in the same 
study, from a multiplicity of studies in the same school, from the neglect of the 
small children and the primary studies, from a constant change of teachers, from 
the employment of teachers not properly qualified, from severe and unnatural 
punishment, from the want of suitable apparatus, from the mechanical process of 
teaching reading, arithmetic, and other studies, from the neglect of moral educa- 
tion, and other subjects, were but little thought of and discussed in the public as- 


sembly, in the newspapers of the State, among individuals, or in the reports of 
school committees. There was but one school mer which had made any pro- 


vision for a written report respecting the condition and improvement of the schools 
as the basis of such discussions. 

Among a class of the community, an impression prevailed, that school-houses, 
studies, books, mode of management, and supervision, which were good enough for 
them forty years ago, were good enough for their children now although their 
churches, houses, furniture, barns, and implements of every kind, exhibited the 
progress of improvement. Among others, the principle was avowed, that the 
school fund was intended for the exclusive benefit of the poor, and that to support 
the common school by a tax on the property of the whole community was rank 
oppression on those who had no children to educate, or chose to send them io pri- 
vate schools. Among another and increasing class of the community, who de- 
spared of effecting any improvement in the common schools, private schools of 
every name and grade, were exclusively patronized. Opinions and practices like 
these, would destroy the original and benificent character of the common school, 
and strike out from it the very principle of progression. 

The little interest taken in the common schools, was not only shown directly in 
the above ways, but was more fatally exhibited indirectly, in the subordinate place 
assigned it among other objects in the regards and efforts of the public generally, 
as well as of that large class of individuals who were foremost in promoting the 
various benevolent, patriotic, and religious enterprises of the day. A meeting for 
the choice of school officers, or the improvement of the schools, would, by nine 
individuals out of ten, be considered of less importance than a political caucus, or 
the choice of the most subordinate officer, civil or military. An examination of 
all the schools of a society, for the purpose of awarding public preference to faith- 
ful teachers, or werthy, talented, and industrious scholars, an exhibition of plans 
and specimens of improved school-houses, school furniture and apparatus, or of 
more certain and speedy methods for developing the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties of children, would attract far less attention, and excite far less feeling, than a 
cattle show, a ploughing match, or an exhibition of specimens of improved farm- 
ing utensils, or of labor-saving machinery of any deseription. The claims of the 
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Temperance, the Bible, the Missionary, and other benevolent enterprises, were 

, through the press, the pulpit, and the lecture-room, upon the attention and 
contributions of the community, while that cause, which, if promoted, would carry 
along with it every other cause, had scarcely an advocate, or was not hon- 
ored by any personal or pecuniary sacrifice. 

Such were some of the ways, direct and indirect, in which a want of interest in 
our common schools was seen and felt. To awaken this interest, to restore the 
common school to the place it once occupied in the regards of the patriot, por rg 
lanthropist, and the christian, to enlist the hearty codperation of parents, and of 
the whole community in the work of improvement, and to breathe into every de- 
partment of its administration, the quickening breadth of a public interest, the 
press, the living voice, voluntary association, all the agencies, indeed, by which 
the public mind was reached and informed on other subjects, were appealed 
to, and, it is believed, not altogether in vain. 

1. Public meetings for addresses and discussions on the subject. 

A series of public meetings in the several counties, was the earliest step taken 
to give a vigorous and general impulse to the cause. These meetings were nu- 
merously attended by committees, teachers, and the friends of school improvement 
generally. They collected together those who were most interested in the sub- 
ject, from nearly every town in the State, and representing every political party, 
and religious denomination. At these conventions, one or more addresses, caleu- 
lated to foster a salutary zeal, to disseminate information, and bring all hearts and 
hands to a united effort were made, and were followed by statements and discus- 
sions respecting existing defects and desirable improvements in the organization 
and administration of school system, and the government and instruction of 
the schools. From these conventions, many a friend of school improvement re- 
turned to his own town or district full of the spirit and energy which springs 
from the sympathy of numbers in the same pursuit, to animate others, scatter in- 
formation, try proposed plans of improvement, and organize local associations for 
the general object. If the efforts of the Board had stopped here, they would have 
infused the leven of a new life into the public mind. As an evidence of the im- 
pulse communicated, it was stated in my first report, from information than before 
me, that during the foregoing winter, one or more addresses on this subject were 
delivered in one hundred and fifteen school societies, and that in upwards of fifty, 
voluntary associations were formed, to carry out the recommendations of the con- 
ventions. 

After the first year, similar meetings were held for a smaller number of towns, 
and finally for a single town. During the past year, I endeavored to enlist suffi- 
cient aid to hold a public meeting for addresses and discussions, on the subject, in 
every school society which I had not previously visited, and through the codpe- 
ration of school visitors, in every school district. The last object has been ac- 
complished in a few societies. The first was accomplished in nearly every society 
in five out of the eight counties. 

In the course of the four years, I have addressed one hundred and forty-two 
public meetings in relation to common schools, and secured the delivery of more 
than three hundred addresses on the same topics, from gentlemen every way quali- 
fied for the work. This number includes those only who have prepared and de- 
livered addresses on my personal, or written application. I have reason to believe, 
that at least an equal number have been made by clergymen, school visitors and 
others, at their own option, or the invitation of local associations. 

These addresses, so far at least as I have made them, have been confined to the 
consideration of topics like the following, which have also been recommended for 
discussion in local schoo] meetings. 

[Many of the topics above referred to are included in the following list, subse- 
quently drawn up in the present order, for discussion and addresses on the theory 
and practice of education by and before teachers, Besides these, the organiza- 
tion of public schools required in villages and cities as distinguished from 

sely populated districts; the disadvantages of small districts, and remedies 

lor the same ; the best mode of raising money for the support of common schools 

and of expending the same ; the evils of a constant change of teachers; the gra- 

dation of schools as distinguished from the district system, or one school for 

children of all ages within certain territorial limits, and hundreds of other 
topics were introduced into addresses before the citizens generally.] 
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[The following topics, principally on the internal arrangement and management 
of a common school were introduced by Mr. Barnard into his public addresses, 
and were drawn up in their present order, to direct in some measure the addresses 
and discussions, of teachers and others on the theory and practice of education, at 
meetings held for the special benefit of teachers. It is important tnat parents, and 
the public generally should understand the best principles and methods of school 
arrangement, instruction, and government, that they may sustain and codperate 
with the good teacher in his arduous work in the school-room. The other topics 
thoroughly understood will facilitate the improvement of our school system.] 

1. The daily preparation which the teacher should bring to the school- 
room. , 

. The circumstances which make a teacher happy in school. 
The requisites of success in teaching. 
Causes of failure in teaching. 
The course to be pursued in organizing a school. 
. The order of exercises or programme of recitations. 

i The policy of promulgating a code of rules for the government of a 
school. 

8. The keeping of registers of attendance and progress. 

9. The duties of the teacher to the parents of the children and to school- 
Officers. 

10. The opening and closing exercises of a school. 

11. Moral and religious instruction and influence generally. 

12. The best use of the Bible or Testament in school. 

13. Modes of promoting a love of truth, honesty, benevolence, and other 
virtues among children. 

14. Modes of promoting obedience to parents, respectful demeanor to elders, 
and general submission to authority. ; 

15. Modes of securing cleanliness of person and neatness of dress, respect 
for the school-room, courtesy of tone and language to companions, and gentle- 
ness of manners. 

16. Modes of preserving the school-house and appurtenances from injury 
and defacement. 

17. Length and frequency of recess. 

18. The games, and modes of exercise and recreation to be encouraged 
during the recess, and at intermission. 

19. Modes of preventing tardiness, and securing the regular attendance of 
children at school. 

20. Causes by which the health and constitution of children at school are 
impaired, and the best ways of counteracting the same. 

1. The government of a school generally. 

22. The use and abuse of corporal punishment. 

23. The establishment of the teacher’s authority in the school. 

24. Manner of treating stubborn and refractory children, and the policy of 
dismissing the same from school. e 

25. Prizes and rewards. 

26. The use and abuse of emulation. 

27. Modes of interesting and bringing forward dull, or backward scholars. 

28. Modes of preventing whispering, and communication between scholars 
in school. 

29. Manner of conducting recitations generally ; and how to prevent or de- 
tect imperfect lessons. 

ethods of teaching, with illustrations of each, viz: 
Monitorial. 
Individual. 
Simultaneous. 
Mixed. 
Interrogative. 
Explanative. 
- Elliptical. 
. Synthetical. 
’ t. Analytical. 
31. Modes of having all the children of a school (composed as most District 
schools are, of children of all ages, and in a great variety of studies,) at all 
times something to do, and a motive for doing it. 
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32. Methots of teaching the several studies usually introduced into publie 
as— 
The use, and nature, and formation of numbers. 
. Mental Arithmetic. 
t. Spelling Arithmetic. 
d. ing. 
Reading. 
; Grammar—including conversation, composition, analysis of sen- 
tences, parsing, é&c. 
g: hg llama map-drawing, use of outline maps, atlas, 
globes, dc. 
4. Drawing—with special reference to the employment of young 
children, and as preliminary to penmanship. 
i. Penmanship. 
j- Vocal music. 
k. Physiology—so far at least as the health of children and teacher 
oa aie in the schoo ners is oneness m= 

. e apparatus and means of visible illustration, necessary for the 
schools of different grades. 

34. The development and cultivation of observation, attention, memory, 
association, conception, imagination, dc. 

35. Modes of inspiring scholars with enthusiasm in study, and cultivating 
habits of self-reliance. 

36. Modes of cultivating the power and habit of attention and study. 

37. Anecdotes of occurrences in the school, brought forward with a view to 
form right principles of moral raining and intellectual development. 

38. ssons, on real objects, and the practical pursuits of life. 

acd roene and times for introducing oral instruction, and the use of lectures 

nerally. 

7) Manner of imparting collateral and incidental knowledge, 

41. The formation of museums and.collections of plants, minerals, dc. 

42. Exchange of specimens of penmanship, map and other drawings, mine- 
rails, plants, d&c., between the different schools of a town, or of different towns. 

43. School examinations generally. 

44. How far committees should conduct the examination. 

45. Mode of conducting an examination by written questions and answers. 

46. School celebrations, and excursions of the school, or a portion of the 
scholars, to objects of interest in the neighborhood. 

47. nn ag and frequency of vacations. 

48. Books and periodicals on education, schools and school systems. 

49. Principles to be regarded in the construction of a school-house for schools 
of different grades. 
ae Principles on which text-books in the several elementary studies should 

cw. 

51. The use of printed questions in text-books. 

52. _The private studies of a teacher. 

53. *The visiting of each other’s schools. 

54. The peculiar difficulties and encouragements of each teacher, in respect 
to school-house, attendance, supply of books, apparatus, parental interest and 
orn support by committees, &c., dc. 

. The practicability of organizing an association of the mothers and 
females generally of a district or town, to visit schools, or of their doing so 
without any special organization. 

56. Plan for the oganization, course of instruction, and management gener- 
ally of a Teachers Institute. 

. Advantages of an Association or Conference of the Teachers of a Town 
or State, and the best plan of o izing and conducting the same. 

58. Plan of a Normal School or Seminary, for the training of Teachers for 
Common or Public Schools. 
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2. By addresses to children in the schools. 

This courst has been adopted by me in most of the schools whieh I have visited, 
and by Dr. Field, Mr. Baker, and others. In some societies, the school visitors 
have always made this a special object in their regular visits. These addresses 
are found, invariably, to interest the parents through the children. 

3. By voluntary associations of parents and others in towns, school societies, 
and districts, for the improvement of schools. 

In many societies, these associations have been very successful in awakening 
public interest by means of addresses and discussions. These associations have 
lately assumed a new form, and in this way, promise to become the most efficient 
instrumentality for awakening public interest, and acting directly on the schools, 
which has thus far been applied. I refer to the formation of such associations 
among the mothers, and ladies generally of a district, to improve the common 
school. From the outset of my labors, I have aimed to enlist the active and zeal- 
ous codperation of females, and of mothers especially, in this work. They stand 
at the very fountain of influence. The cleanliness, dress, manners, and punctu- 
ality of the children, and the review or preparation of the school lessons at home, 
depend mainly on them. By their associated, or even individual efforts, a revo- 
lution in our common schools can be effected. Let the mothers of a district read 
converse with each other, and become well informed as to what constitutes a 
school, and the fathers and voters generally, will hear of it. Let them visit the 
places where their little children are doomed to every species of discomfort, and 
improvements in the seats, desks, and the ventilation of the school-room will soon 
follow. Let them invite the teacher to their homes as a friend and companion, 
and they will give the teacher of their children her proper position in society, and 
elevate her in the respect of her scholars. Let them become acquainted with the 
fact, that many children are kept from the school, especially in cities, for want of 
proper clothing, and their ready and active charity will soon supply the want. 

4, By an association of the teachers of a town or school society. 

These associations were recommended, with the expectation that the sympathies 
of a common pursuit, the mutual benefit of each other’s experience, and the dis- 
cussion of topics which concern their common advancement, would not only attach 
them to each other, and increase their self-respect, but impress the community 
with the importance of the profession from its aggregate strength, and with its 
claims to a higher social and pecuniary consideration. 

5. By a meeting of all the schools of a town or school society, with their teach- 
ers and parents, at least once a year. 

This course was recommended, not only as in accordance with former practice, 
but as well calculated to impart a healthy stimulus to the teachers and scholars of 
the several schools, and awaken a lively interest in parents. I have attended 
several such meetings, and with the highest gratification at the interesting char- 
acter of the exercises, and the manifest pleasure of the children, teachers, and pa- 
rents. The occasion has always been improved by appropriate addresses. In 
some towns, the first impulse to the schools and the parents was imparted by such 
meetings. 

6. By the reports of school visitors on the condition of the schools. 

These reports, when prepared with fidelity, and minuteness, and especially 
when the relative standing of the schools, and of the scholars in the several schools, 
was specified, have made a powerful impression on the public mind. In some 
cases, these reports have been read in a public meeting called for that purpose ; in 
others, in the several districts ; and in a few instances, they have been printed 
and circulated through every family. I know of-but one instance were such a re- 
port was prepared previous to 1838. 

7. By the Connecticut Common School Journal. 

Amid the jarring conflicts of party, and the louder claims of sectarian and other 
interests, the peaceful, and unobtrusive cause of education received but little at- 
tention from the public press generally, either political or religious. It was felt, 
that a Journal, kept sacredly aloof from the disturbing influences of party or sec- 
tarian differences, and made the organ of communication between committees, 
teachers and the friends of education in different parts of the State, the depository 
of all laws relating to schools, and of opinions on questions connected with their 
administration, and the vehicle of extended discussions and information on the 
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whole subject, would be highly serviceable in awakening an active, intelligent, and 
efficient spirit in forwarding the cause. 

8. By lyceums, lectures, and libraries. 

In ascertaining the means of popular education, and forming plans for its im- 
provement, this class of institutions could not be omitted. They aim to supply the 
defects of early elementary education, and to carry forward that education far 
beyond the point where the common school of necessity leaves it. They have 
been found and can be made still more useful in bringing the discoveries of sci- 
ence and all useful knowledge, to the fireside, and workshop of the laborer ; in 
harmonizing the differences and equalizing the distinctions of society ; in strength- 
ening the virtuous habits of the young, and alluring them from vicious tastes and 
pursuits ; and introducing new topics, and improving the whole tone of conversa- 
tion among all classes. this way, they create a more intelligent public opinion, 
which will inevitably, sooner or later, lead to great improvement in the common 
schools, as well as in all other educational institutions and influences. But apart 
from their indirect influences, these institutions open a direct avenue to the pub- 
lic mind, by the opportunities for public addresses and discussions on the subject 
which they afford. These opportunities have been improved to a very great 
extent. 

In the course of the last four years, the number and usefulness of these institu- 
tions have been rapidly extended. In all of the cities, and in many of the large 
villages, courses of lectures on various topics of public interest have been delivered 
to large assemblages of people, and from the returns of six public libraries alone, 
it appears that more than ten thousand volumes have been added, while the num- 
ber of persons having access to them has increased more than twenty fold. 

By the intelligent agitation of the subject, which has resulted from the applica- 
tion of these various means for reaching and informing the public mind, much 
good has already béen accomplished, and the way opened for still further improve- 
ment, unless the causes fail to operate which have heretofore governed the prog- 
ress of society. 

XI. In 1838, the law respecting school societies and schools, was scattered 
through various acts, was imperfect in many of its provisions, and needed a 
thorough and careful revision. 

The main features were substantially as they were left in the revision of 1798, 
but these were overloaded with amendments and additions, that made it exceedingly 
difficult to undexstand what the law was. In the course of a half century, the cir- 
cumstances of society had, in many respects, changed, and it would be strange, 
that a system of schools, even if well adapted in all its details to its wants then, 
should be so now. The direct tendencies of our mode of supporting schools, the 
demand for a wider range of studies, and the multiplication of school books, called 
for additional legislation. And if legislation on any subject was ever characterized 
by patient research, careful consideration and harmonious action, it is the legislation 
of Connecticut for the last four years in regard to common schools, 

In 1838, the acts “to provide for the better supervision of common schools,” 
after the careful consideration of a large committee of both Houses, was 
with a single dissenting voice. Any further legislation on the subject was defer- 
red till the actual condition of the schools could be ascertained. 

In 1839, various amendments to the law, enlarging the powers of school dis- 
triets and defining the duties and provisions for the accountability of school offi- 
cers, were proposed in the report of the Board. These propositions, with others, 
received the attention of a committee of both Houses, representing equally the 
political parties, and were embodied in the “ Act concerning schools’’ by an almost 
unanimous vote. 

Tn 1840, no further legislation was attempted, except to disseminate information 
respecting the schools of our own and other states, among the several districts, 
and to request the Board to prepare a draft of a revised school law. 

In 1841, this draft was prepared and presented. To assist the Board and Leg- 
islature in revising and consolidating the various laws relating to the education of 
children and schools, the history of each enactment from 1650 to 1840 was traced, 
and the views of school visitors and others who had been connected with the ad- 
ministration of the system, as to the practical operation and defects of every fea- 
ture of the law as it stood, were collected and compared. 
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This draft, with other documents, was referred to the committee on education, 
by whom the various provisions were discussed, in daily sessions, for several 
weeks, Several important alterations were made by the committee, most of 
whom had been teachers and school committees, and all were deeply interested in 
the improvement of the schools. This committee reported unanimously a bill, 
which was discussed in both Houses, apparently with a single view of making its 
provisions more clear and acceptable. After several alterations, both in the 
House and Senate, the bill passed without a dissenting voice, in the form in which 
it now stands in the “ Act concerning common schools.” 

No essential alteration was made in the great features of our school system, and 
its administration depends, as before, on the voluntary action of school societies 
and districts, and the personal codperation of parents. I will notice briefly the 
most important alterations in the detail of the school law, in substantially the same 
language which was used in recommending their passage. 

1. The powers of school districts are enlarged. 

Every school district can now elect its own committee, establish one or more 
schools, employ one or more teachers, and provide suitable school-rooms, furni- 
ture, apparatus, and library. For the want of these powers, a majority, in many 
districts, were prevented from carrying out many desirable improvements in their 
schools. 

2. No new district can be formed, or existing one altered, so as to be left with 
less than forty children between the ages of four and sixteen, except by application 
to the General Assembly. 

The object of this limitation on the formation and alteration of districts, was, to 
arrest the process of subdivision, by which so many districts were reduced below 
the ability to maintain a good school for a suitable length of time in a commodious 
and healthy school-house. It was found, in districts numbering less than forty 
children, that the school-houses were small, inconvenient and objectionable on the 
score of health; the compensation of teachers low, and the school sessions short, 
with long vacations between. In their eagerness to bring the school nearer to 
every family, the quantity and quality of education given there, was reduced 
below the average standard. The best schools were found in the large districts, 
where the children were classified under different teachers, or in the districts 
numbering over forty, and under sixty children, with an average attendance of 
about forty scholars, under a well paid, and well qualified teacher, and continued 
nine or ten months in the year. 

The inconveniences of a large district can be more effectually obviated, by di- 
viding the scholars into two schools, than by creating two districts, and thus wea- 
kening the ability of both to erect a suitable school-house, and employ a teacher 
of the right qualification. Some of the most flourishing districts in the State have 
been ruined by this process of sub-division. 

3. Provision is made for the union of two or more districts, for the purpose of 
maintaining a union school for the older children of the associated districts, while the 
younger children are left to attend in the several districts, under female teachets. 

The union of school districts thus authorized, obviates many of the difficulties 
and evils of common schools as they are, and secures a much higher degree of 
improvement with the same means. In a large portion of the district schools, the 
ages of the scholars range from four to sixteen, or rather from three to eighteen ; 
the studies extend from the first rudiments, to the branches of an academical 
education; the classes are as numerous as the various studies, increased by the 
variety of text books in the same branch; and the teachers are constantly 
changing, from male to female, and from season to season. 

Now the plan of union districts, leaving the younger children by themselves, 
and including the older children together, cuts down by one half the variety of 
ages, studies, and classes. It enables the teacher to adopt methods of classifica- 
tian, instruction, and government, suited to each grade of schools. It gives much 
longer, and, in many cases, permanent employment, to female teachers in the 
primary schools, and dispenses, with the services of all but the best qualified male 
teachers. It enables the same amount of funds to pay higher wages, for a longer 
time ; for it will be found that the money actually expended in three adjoining ie. 
tricts on three female teachers at the average wages, say $8 per month, for four 
months in the summer, and on three male teachers at $17 per month, for four 
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months in the winter, will employ three female teachers for six months at $12 per 
month, and one male teacher for four months at $21 per month. 

It enables the same teacher to accomplish much more in a shorter time, and 
the scholar to receive a much larger share of the attention of the teacher, when 
the classes are few, and the number of each class large, and of the same age and 
proficiency. While it secures a more thorough attention to the primary studies 
and the young children, it admits of the introduction of a much wider range of 
study in the common school, thus equalizing, in a measure, the education of 


wee establishment of a common school of a higher grade, for the older and 
more advanced children of a society, is made more practicable. 

_ Such a school has always been recognized in the school system of Connecticut 

since its first establishment in 1650. Every town, as soon as it numbered one 
hundred families, were obliged “ to set up a grammar school, the master of which 
must be able to’ instruct youths for the university.” By a ’ subsequent act, each 
county town was obliged to maintain a free school, in which, among other branches, 
the Latin and English languages were to be taught. This law remained till 1798, 
when every school society was authorized, by a vote of two-thirds, to establish 
such a school, and to draw its proportion of public money. 

The absence of this class of schools is a serious defect in our school system. 
The which they should occupy in our system is filled by private schools, in 
which the tuition is so high as effectually to exclude the children of the poor, or 
else the studies appropriate to these schools are crowded into the district school to 
' the manifest injury of the primary studies. This state of things is, in every point 
of view, disastrous. It limits common education to the standard of the district 
school, and impairs the usefulness of that. It grantsa monoply of a better educa- 
tion to comparatively few in the society. It divides the funds and interest appro- 

to educational purposes, and thus renders both portions less efficacious in 
the general result than the whole would be. 

Each school society should not only be empowered, but required, to maintain 
one or more common schools of a higher order, either as a central school for all 
the older children of the society, or as union schools, for the older children of two 
or more associating districts. This would .correct the radical evil of the district 
schools, by cutting down by one half the variety of ages, studies, and classes, 
lead to the permanent employment of female teachers for the younger children, 
and do away with most of the difficulties of discipline, at the same time that it 
would carry forward the education of the older scholars, to a point now only at- 
tained in private schools, and rear up a class of better qualified teachers for all the 
common schools. 

One thing is certain, this class of schools will exist. If they are not established 
and supported as public schools, they will be as private schools. In the former 
ease they become an unmixed good; in the latter, their benefits are confined to 
the rich, and their bad influence, in the main, falls on the district school, and the 
soeial relations of the poor. 

5. The employment of competent teachers for at least one third of the year, is 
made more certain, by providing, 1, that no person shall be employed to teach in 
a common school, without a certificate of examination and approbation from the 
school visitors; 2, that no certificate shall be granted to any person not found 
qualified to teach spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, thoroughly, 
and the rudiments of geography and history ; 3, that no district shall be entitled 
to any portion of the public money, unless the school has been kept by a teacher 
with such a certificate, for at least four months in the year ; and 4th, that the pub- 
lic money shall be applied to paying the wages of such teacher, or teachers, and 
for no other purpose whatever. 

The employment of an incompetent teacher can only be effected by the assent 
of the teacher, the school visitors, and the district committee, against the express 
provision of the law. The last provision, combined with the progressive increase 
of the dividends of the schoo] fund, and the higher appreciation of the services of 
teachers, has increased very much the average wages of teachers in the State 
since 1839. Prior to that time, the law did not enforce the keeping of the school 
for any prescribed period, and, in consequence, some of the smal] districts only 
kept for two or three months i ina year. 
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6. Every teacher in a common school is required to keep a register of the 
names, ages, parents, and attendance of every pupil, for the inspection of parents, 
district committees, and visitors, and to make out a certified abstract of the same 
at the close of the school. 

Without a school register accurately kept, there is no original authenticated 
source of school statistics—nothing by which the aggregate or average school 
attendance can be ascertained. Without it, it can never be known how far chil- 
dren are cheated out of their natural right to an education, and apprentices and 
others to the school privileges which the law and their indentures entitle them to. 
Without it, the district, or the society, or the State can never know how large a 
portion of children of the school are not benefited by the public money, on 
account of their never entering the district school, and to how much greater extent 
the privileges of the school are lost, by the late and irregular attendance of those 
who are enrolled among the scholars of the school. 

7. The powers and duties of school visitors are, in some respects, modified, and 
in all, more clearly defined, for the purpose of securing the more thorough in- 
spection and superintendence of the schools. 

Prior to 1798, these powers and duties devolved on the civil authority and select- 
men of each town, but in the revision of the school law, in that year, they were 
transferred toa distinct class of officers, denominated visitors, or overseers of 
schools, elected by each society, and charged exclusively with them. This chan; 
proved highly advantageous for a time, but from the want of a more sun 
enumeration, and some modification of their powers, to adapt them to the altered 
circumstances of the schools, and of society, the great object of their appointment 
from year to year, in a measure, failed. When first appointed, the common 
school was the main reli of all cl , for the el tary education of chil- 
dren, and there was, therefore, connected with the discharge of their duties, 
strong parental, as well as the ordinary official, and benevolent interest. The 
number of districts were not as large, the schools were kept for only one portion 
of the year, and the same teachers continued in the employment and in the same 
district, for a longer time ; a change in. these particulars has more than doubled 
the demands on the time and attention of school visitors. The course of instruc- 
tion was confined to spelling, reading, arithmetic, and writing, and the number of 
books was limited to one, or at most, two text books in each study. The standard 
of qualification was therefore confined ; there was but little need of regulations 
as to studies or books. In 1838, it was ascertained that there were eight, and 
sometimes twelve, different studies in the same school, and more than two hun- 
dred different books used in the several studies. There were one hundred and 
six different authors in the three studies, spelling, reading, and arithmetic. For- 
merly, there was a high degree of public anew. barca attached to the office, as 
well as a lively interest in all that concerned the administration of the school sys- 
tem. The result of the whole was ascertained to be, that the mode of discharg- 
ing the duties of inspection and superintendence, which is the very life of a school 
system, and determines, in a great measure, the character of the schools, was in- 
efficient, irregular, and formal at best. To remedy these defects and irregularities, 
the powers and duties of school visitors are more distinctly defined in the act of 
1839. 

First.—They may prescribe rules and regulations respecting the studies, books, 
classification, and discipline of the schools. 

Under this provision the visitors have, in some societies, codperated with the 
teachers in arranging his classes, enjoined the strictest attention to the primary 
branches, and prescribed or recommended a set of books for the several studies. 
This last step, in connection with the provision of the law requiring district com- 
mittees to see that scholars are supplied with books, by their parents, or at the ex- 
pense of the district, has lead already in many societies, to the removal of a most 
serious evil. 

Secondly.—They must withhold a certificate from such persons as are not found 
qualified to teach certain specified branches, and annul the certificates of such as 
shall prove, on trial, to be unqualified and unfaithful. Low as the requirements 
of the law are, the fixing of a minimum of qualification has debarred some from 
offering themselves as candidates, who had previously been teachers; and has 
sustained the examining committees in rejecting those whose chief recommenda- 
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tion was their cheapness, or their relationship to some member of the district com- 
mittee. 

Thirdly.—They must visit all of the common schools at least twice during each 
season of schooling. 

One of these visits must be made near the beginning of the term, and the other 
near the close, so that a right direction can be giver to the school, and the final 
progress be judged of. No adequate substitute can be provided for frequent, faith- 
ful, and intelligent visitation of schools, carrying along with it wise counsel for the 
future to teacher and pupils, encouragement for past success, and rebuke for neg- 
lect, defective discipline, and methods of instruction. The mode of visiting should 
be such as to make known to all the schools the superior methods of any one, and 
to awaken a generous rivalry between the teachers and scholars of the several 
schools. 

Previous to 1839, the summer schools were not visited at all in many societies. 
In wees byw mode of visiting schools, by dividing them up among a large board, 
was such, that no one member of the board was acquainted with all the schools, 
and thus qualified to compare the schools with each other, to point out common 
defects, and common remedies, or to make general the peculiar excellencies of any 
one school. No responsibility was felt—no previous preparation made—no sys- 
tematic measures pursued, and no interest awakened in the public mind, or foun- 
dation laid for future progress, in carefully prepared reports of their doings, or on 
the condition and improvement of the schools. There were some honorable ex- 
ceptions to this state of things. There were now and then scattered over the 
State, a board of visitors, some member of which, (usually the clergyman of the 

,) had examined all the teachers, and visited all the schools according to law, 
’ for ten, twenty, and in two instances, thirty years. But even these ‘old standards’ 
were getting tired of their laborious, unpaid, and unthanked services, and the 
duty was divided among the different members of the committee, to make the 
labor less to each individual. To correct the evils of inefficient, irregular, and 
mere formal visitation, several societies in 1837 and 1838, reduced the number of 
visitors, and provided a small compensation for their services. The results were 
80 favorable, that the legislature in 1839 provided, that— 

Fourthly.—They may appoint a committee of one or two persons, to exercise 
all the powers, and perform all the duties of the whole board, under their advice 
and direction, and receive one dollar a day for the time actually employed. 

This provision secures the counsel and general codperation of a large number, 
selected for their supposed intelligence and interest in the subject, and the more 
active labor of one or two persons, in the examination of teachers, the visitation of 
schools, and the preparation of reports and returns respecting their condition and 
improv t. The compensation provided, in ne case for more than two persons, 
is small, and in some cases is barely sufficient to pay the expenses to and from the 
distant districts. The duties imposed on the committee are important and numer- 
ous, and require the services of a class of men who cannot afford to spend the 
time demanded, without some slight remuneration—much less incur expense in so 
doing. A similar compensation is made to the same class of officers in the states 
of New York and Massachusetts. Where the work of visitation is now faithfully 
performed, by securing the ser¥ices of competent persons, the value of the school 
is more than doubled, by the addition of this small amount for compensation. 

Fifthly—They must prepare, when required by this Board, and annually for 
their several societies, a written report as to the condition of the schools, and plans 
and suggestions for their improvement. 

This is a new and important feature in the school law. It secures faithfulness 
on the part of the visitors. It leads to inquiries and reflection on the whole sub- 
ject of education, both in its general principles and in its practical details, as a 
necessary preparation for the work. It enables any member of the society to 
know the condition of the schools out of his own district. It enables every dis- 
trict to profit by the successful experience of every other in the same society. It 
provides the material for judicious action in reference to future improvement, on 
the part of committees, districts, societies, and the State. 

In the course of the four years, the preparation of the reports and returns must 
have enlisted the services of at least three thousand individuals, scattered through 
the several school societies. It would seem impossible, that so many minds, or 
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even a single mind in each school society, could be directed to an investigation of 
the actual condition of the schools, and the devising of plans and suggestions for 
removing defects arid extending excellencies, without giving an impulse of the 
most salutary kind to the cause of common school improvement. 

8. School societies are now authorized to distribute the public money in such a 
manner as to aid the small districts by giving to each at least fifty dollars, and to 
induce every district to secure the full and regular attendance of all the children, 
by making their receipts depend on the aggregate attendance for the year. 

These provisions, when their beneficent character is undérstood, will go far to 
diminish the striking irregularities in the means of education enjoyed by children 
in different distficts, and to remove one of the most serious evils under which the 
schools now suffer. 

9. No child can now be excluded from any school on account of the inability of 
his or her parent or guardian, or master, to pay any school tax or assessment, and 
all abatements of such taxes, must be paid out of the treasury of the town. 

This provision re-asserts the cardinal principle of the common school system, 
and places the expenses for the education of the indigent, beyond what the State 
provides for them in common with others, on the whole community, as a matter 
of common interest and of common duty. > 

10. The progress of the school system, as well as of the schools, is secured. 

This will be accomplished, 1, through the labors and reports of the school 
visitors ; 2, by collecting the results of their labors and reports for the use of the 
Board and the legislature; 3, by disseminating the information thus collected from 
every society, and respecting every school, back again in the reports of the Board, 
and by the labors of this office. A valuable suggestion from any society becomes 
the property of the whole State. The exposure of an evil in any one school, will 
lead to its correction in all, and a single worthy practice becomes an example for 
all the rest. The good thus accomplished may not, and cannot, be seen in imme- 
diate or brilliant results, but information thus disseminated, like the light and the 
rain, will penetrate every dark and thirsty crevice, till a more vigorous life shall 
pervade the entire school system. 

Without claiming for the labors and reports of this department any other merit 
than that of fidelity, minuteness, and general accuracy, it appears, that to them, 
the Legislature and the people are indebted for much important information re- 
specting the condition of the common schools of our own State, and the school 
systems and methods of instruction in other states and countries; and that in 
consequence of this information, and the means which have been employed, to 
awaken attention and interest in the whole subject, serious defects in the ad- 
ministration and organization of our school system, and the classification, instruc- 
tion, and government of the schools, have been exposed, discussed, and in part 
corrected. 

So far as these defects resulted from the want of power in school districts, or 
the specific enumeration of the duties of school officers, or a system of accounta- 
bility on the part of all intrusted with its administration, they have been remedied 
in a careful revision of the school law. So far as they grew out of a want of in- 
terest, information, or liberality on the part of parents, committees, and districts, 
they are disappearing before a more just appreciation of the nature, means, and 
end of education. So far as they depend on the character of the teacher, and his 
or her knowledge of wise methods of instruction and government, they will be 
remedied as the means are improved for giving the greatest practical elevation and 
efficiency to the profession of common school teacher. The full effects of the 
measures of the Board, if persevered in, cannot be seen, until at least one 
generation of children have grown up under the influences of a more enlightened, 
liberal, and vigorous public opinion in relation to this whole subject, which must 
be at once the cause and effect of an improved state of the schools. 

Among the visible and immediate results, not of compulsory legislation, but of 
the voluntary efforts of parents, committees, and districts, acting on the informa- 
tion and impulse given directly and indirectly by the measures of the Board, the 
following may be specified. 

The attendance at society and district school meetings is more numerous. 

More than fifty new school-houses have been built, and a much greater number 
repaired after approved models, and more has been done in this respect within 
four years, than for twenty years before. 
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School visitors are more strict in their examination of teachers, and regular 
and vigilant in visiting the schools as required by law. 

A uniform set of books in all the schools of a socicty has been in some instances 
preseribed, and in others recommended, by the proper committee. 

‘The evils of crowding children of different ages in a great variety of studies, 
and in different stages of progress in the same study, under one teacher, has been 
obviated in more than one hundred districts, by employing a female teacher for 
the younger children and primary studies, and a male teacher for the older and 
more advanced scholars—and in a few instances, by the establishment of a central 
or union school for tiie older children of a society, or of two or more districts. 

Facilities have been provided for such as withed to qualify themselves to become 
teachers, or improve their previous qualifications by an appropriate course of study. 
by a practical acquaintance with the duties of the school-room, by access to good 
books on the principles and art of teaching, and by associations for mutual 
improvement. 

Good teachers are employed for a longer period in the same school, and at 
higher wages ; the average length of schools, and wages of teachers, are increased ; 

iority of females as the educators of young children, is acknowledged, by 
thelr more general employment, and for a longer time. 

More attention is now given to young children, and to the indispensable 
branches of spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and more use is made of 
visible illustrations. 

Wherever the common schools have been improved, the number attending 
them has increased, and the attendance and expense of private schools has 
diminished ; and thus the advantages of a good education have been made com- 
mon to rich and poor. And as at once the evidence of past, and the pledge of 
future improvements, parents, and men of education and influence generally, are 
found more frequently visiting schools, discharging with zeal the duties of school 
committees, conversing and reading on the subject, and acquainting themselves 
with the efforts which are making in this and other countries to give a more 
thorough and complete education to every human being. 


We have set forth at much length and in detail, the operations 
of the Board and their Secretary from 1838 to 1842, not only be- 
cause the facts elicited justify the action of the Legislature in 
instituting patient and searching inquiries into the actual condition 
of popular education, but because the measures originated and 
carried out by their Secretary to awaken, enlighten, and guide pub- 
lic opinion on the subject, although for a time repudiated, here are 
now universally received by the soundest practical educators in 
every state as among the most efficient agencies and means of 
school improvement. But they did not at that time find favor with 
Governor Cleveland, nor with the Joint Standing Committee on 
Education or the Legislature of 1842, and Mr. Barnard had the 
mortification to see the labors of four of the best years of his life— 
labors as has been said, “characterized by great sobricty of 
thought, patient application to details, and the highest practical 
wisdom, as well as by the enthusiasm of a generous heart”— 
ruthlessly swept from the statute book. 

We might cite extracts from a large number of educational peri- 
odicals, addresses, and reports, to show the estimation in which the 
backward movement of Connecticut, in 1842, was regarded in 
other States. The following is from an oration pronounced before 
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the authorities of the city of Boston, on the 4th of July, 1842, by 
Hon. Horace Mann :— 


“ Four years ago, a new system was established in Connecticut, which was most 
efficiently and beneficially administered, under the auspices of one of the abiest 
and best of men; but it is with unspeakable regret I am compelled to add, that, 
within the last month, all her measures for improvement have been swept from 
the statute-book.” 


The same gentleman, in the Massachusetts Common School 
Journal for 1846, after commenting on the progress of education in 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, and Massachu- 
setts, thus speaks of Connecticut :— 


“ One only of the New England States proves recreant to duty in this glorious 
cause,—the State of Connecticut! Favored for halfa century, in the munifi- 
cence of her endowments, beyond any of her New England sisters, she is the only 
one which, for the last few years, has not merely been stationary, but has abso- 
lutely retrograded ; and now, if she promises to be useful at all, it is as a warning 
and not as an example. .A common ancestry, an identity of general interests and 
pursuits, a similar position in regard to the other States of the Union, and a simi- 
lar duty to furnish them with high example and encouragement, had led us all to 
expect that we should have, not only the sympathy, but the active cdoperation, of 
Connecticut, in this common cause. We not only expect it, we believed it. 
Events seemed auspicious. The year after the Massachusetts Board of Education 
was established, an organization almost identical in its form, and entirely so in its 
object, was created in Connecticut. For carrying out its measures of reform and 
improvement, an agent was selected,—Henry Barnard, Esquire,—of whom it is 
not extravagant to say that, if a better man be required, we must wait, at least, 
until the next generation, for a better one is not to be found in the present. This 
agent entered upon his duties with unbounded zeal. He devoted to their dis- 
charge his time, talents, and means. The cold torpidity of the State soon felt the 
sensations of returning vitality. Its half-suspended animation began to quicken 
with a warmer life. Much and most valuable information was diffused. Many 
parents began to appreciate more adequately what it is to be a parent. Teachers 
were awakened. Associations for mutual improvement were formed. System 
began to supersede confusion. Some salutary laws were enacted. All things 
gave favorable augury of a prosperous career. And it may be further affirmed, 
that the cause was so administered as to give occasion of offence to no one. The 
whole movement was kept aloof from political strife. All religious men had rea- 
son to rejoice that a higher tone of moral and religious feeling was making its way 
into the schools, without giving occasion of jealousy to the one-sided views of any 
denomination. But all these auguries of good were delusive. In an evil hour the 
whole fabric was overthrown. The Educational Board was abolished. Of course, 
the office of its devoted and faithful Secretary fell with it. As if this were not 
enough, the remedial laws which had been enacted during the brief existence of 
the Board, and which might have continued and diffused their benefits without 
the Board, were spitefully repealed.* 

“The whole educational movement in Connecticut, or rather, the body in which 
the vital movement had begun, was paralyzed by this stroke. Once or twice, 
since, it has attempted to rise, but has fallen back prostrate as before.” 


These views of the labors of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools and of the legislation of 1842, by which they 
were suspended, were not confined to educators out of the State. 
The Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, in a lecture before the Young 
Men’s Institute, in 1843, “on the education of the Working Classes,” 





* “We have been —e. informed that the Chairman of the Committee on Education, in 
the Connecticut House of Representatives, who reported the bill for abolishing the Board 
not being able to draw up a decent report himself, paid an involuntary homage to the cause of 
learning, which he was about to stab, by employing another to draft a report for him. 
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spoke strongly in regret of the unwise legislation of 1842, by 
which the efforts then making, under authority of law and the 
auspices of the Board, for the improvement of Common Schools— 
the schools in which the children of the working classes must be 
educated, if educated at all—were arrested. This portion of his 
lecture having been made the subject of comment by one of the 
papers of Hartford, Dr. Bushnell addressed a letter in reply, from 
which the following extract is taken. 


“ My remarks in the lecture had reference to nothing but the removal of Mr. 
Barnard, an act by which great injustice was done to him, and a greater injury to 
the State. I spoke plainly, but I think not harshly. Mr. B., at my instance in 
part, had withheld himself from a lucrative profession, and renounced the hope of 
a politician—a calling for which, you may suppose, he had conceived a degree of 
disrelish ; he had given himself to the most indefatigable industry, that he might 
qualify himself for his undertaking, and had just begun to bring to view those results 
which it must require at least twenty years’ industry fully to mature. No public 
officer, that I have ever known in the State, has done so much of labor and drudgery 
to prepare his field, expending at the same time more than he received, and seeking 
his reward in the beneficent results, by which he was ever expecting to honor him- 
self and the State. He did not suffer as a politician. That he had ceased to be. 
, The reasons of his removal I could never understand or imagine; but I have al- 
ways suspected that your friends must -have acted under some misunderstanding 
of his objects, identifying him in some way with partizan schemes, which I know 
were wholly remote from his mind ; which also his course, since that time has 
fully proved. They certainly could not have given him credit for that beneficent, 
that enthusiastic devotion, I may say, to his great object, which it is the unfailing 
token of an ingenious spirit to conceive, and by which I am sure he was actuated. 
You have shown your zeal for the public welfare, by appointing a committee to 
make inspections of the affairs of our banks, and see that the public interests in- 
trusted to them were not misused. Is it less appropriate, when the State itself is 
expending, every year, for the benefit of schools, money enough to stock a bank, 
to have some officer in the field, employed to see that the money is wisely and 
effectually expended ? 

“ A few days since I was traveling with a very intelligent, keen-sighted gen- 
tleman, who, I found, was a prominent member of the committee on schools in the 
en, of New York—himself a member of the Democratic party, or rather, 
as he said, ‘ one of the barn-burners,’—and he said to me, ‘ Why is it that your 
Democratic Legislature has cast out Mr. Barnard? We can not understand it. 
The effort to extend common schools, and elevate them to the highest possible 
pitch, we regard as the very essence of democracy. And, as to Mr. B., there is 
no man whom our committee has consulted on this subject, for the last three 
years, who gives us so much satisfaction, who is so perfectly master of the subject, 
and so thoroughly practical in his views, as he. We regard him as decidedly the 
best and ablest guide on this subject in our whole country.’ Here, Sir, is a true 
democrat,—a man who is actuated by an intelligent love to the people. I heartily 
wish that our State were filled with barn-burners of this stamp. Such, too, are 
the sentiments that bear sway in the great State of New York. At first, tho 
great expenses incurred were not popular; but the sober second thought of the 
people is now taking sides with the movement, and it is becoming the most 
thoroughly popular of all public measures. I grieve that we have in Connecticut 
80 little of State feeling. No State in the Union has so fine an opportunity as 
we, with our magnificent School Fund, to put ourselves in the post of honor, as 
foremost of all, in the excellencies of our schools and the universal education of our 
people. Can not our politicians of all sides unite, and lend their aid together in a 
work so essential to the well-being and honor of our State? Can we not draw a 
circle round this mount, and forbid the game of political or partisan warfare to 
enter it? Or, if it must enter, let the contest be, who shall do most to honor and 
bless the coming generations, and make them proud of their birthright, as sons of 
Connecticut—the mother of the most high-minded, most accomplished, most 
thoroughly educated people on the globe.” 
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The following simple plan for a voluntary association of all who 
were disposed to act together for the improvement of common 
schools, together with a list of the measures which could be 
adopted for the systematic furtherance of the object, was drawn 
up by Mr. Barnard, immediately after the abolition of the Board of 
Commissioners of Common Schools. The friends of school im- 
provement were too much discouraged by the action of the Legis- 
ture to undertake the plan. It was first published by Prof. Porter, 
of Yale College, in his “Prize Essay on THe NecEssITyY AND 
Means or Improving THE Common ScHoots oF CoNnneEcTicuT.” 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


Articte 1. This Association shall be styled the Connecticut (or the name 

of any Tvwn or County can be inserted) Institute oF Instruction, and shall have 

or its object the improvement of common schools, and other means of popular 
education in this State, (or Town, or County.) 


ARTICLE 2. — residing in this State, (or Town or Cownty,) may be- 
come a member of the Institute by subscribmg this Constitution, and contrib- 
uting any sum, annually, towards defraying ‘ts incidental expenses. 


Articte 3. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, two or more 
Vice Presidents, a ‘Treasurer, a Recording Secretary, and a Corresponding Sec- 
retary for each county, (or town in case of a county association,) with such 
powers respectively, as their several designations imply; and who shall, together, 
constitute an Executive Committee. 


Articte 4. The Executive Committee shall carry into effect such meas- 
ures as the Institiite may direct; and perform such other acts not inconsistent 
with the objects of the association, as they may deem expedient, and make re- 

rt of their doings, annually, and when called on, at any regular meeting of the 

stitute, 


Axticte 5. A meeting of the Association for the choice of officers shall be 
held, annually, at such time and place as the Executive Committee may desig- 
nate in a notice published in one or more newspapers; and meetings may ‘v. held 
at such other time and place, as the Executive Committee may appoint. 


Articte 6. This constitution may be altered at any annual meeting, by a 
majority of the members present, and regulations, not inconséstent with its pro- 
visions may be adopted at any meeting. : 





Measures which can be adopted by a voluntary Association to improve Common 
Schools. 


1. Information can be collected and disseminated in every practicable way, in 
every district, town, and county in the State, as to the present condition of com- 
mon schools, and other means of popular education, with plans and suggestions 
by which the excellencies of any one teacher, district, or town, can be improved 
and made general, and any defects be removed. 3 

2. Meetings of the Association can be held in different towns for public ad- 
dresses and discussions on topics connected with the condition and improvement 
of Common Schools. 

Vor. I, No, 4.—47. 
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3. A series of Tracts, each number devoted to some one important topic, re- 
lating to the organization and administration of a schoo] system, or to the clas- 
sification, instruction and discipline of schools, can be prepared and published 
for gratuitous distribution among teachers, school officers, parents, and every 
body who hasa child to educate, a vote to give, or an influence to exert in rela- 
tion to public instruction. 

4. Editors and conductors of the periodical press can be enlisted to publish 
original, and selected articles relating to the subject. 

5. Cle en can be interested to present the subject in some of its bearings 
at appropriate times to their people. 

6. Local associations of parents and the friends of education, and especially 
district and town associations of mothers and females, generally, for the purpose 
of bene. anne and co-operating in various ways with teachers, can be formed 
and assisted. 


7. Pecuniary aid and personal co-operation can be extended for the purpose 
of securing at different points, aschool-house, withits appropriate in-door and 
out-door arrangements, a school library, a district school, and a village lyceum, 
which can be held up severally, as a model of ils kind. 


8. Good teachers can be assisted in finding districts where their services 
will be appreciated and rewarded, and district committees in search of good 
teachers, can be directed to such teachers as have proved on trial that they 
possess the requisite qualifications. 

9. The necessary local arrangements can be made, and the services of ex- 
perienced teachers secured for the purpose of facilitating the holding, in the 
spring and autumn, a teachers’ class or Instiute, where young and inexperienced 
teachers may spend one or two weeks in reviewing the studies which they are to 
teach, in the summer or winter schools; and witness, and to some extent, prac- 
- tice, the best methods of classifying, instructing, and governing a school. 


10. The formation of town and county associations of teachers, for mutual 


improvement and the advancement of their profession, by weekly or monthly 
meetings, and by visiting each others’ schools, and learning from each others’ 
experience, can be encouraged. 

11. Efforts can be put forth to collect a fund for the establishment, at the 
earliest moment, of a seminary where young men and neo: Aagoeg who have 


the desire and the natural tact and talent, can be thoroughly and practically 


trained for teachers of common schools. 

12. A well qualified teacher, of the right tact and character can be employed 
to perform an itinerating Normal school agency through the schools of a partic 
ular town or county. 

13. School celebrations or gatherings of all the children of a school society, or 
town, with their parents and teachers, for addresses and other appropriate exerci- 
ses, can be held at the close of the winter and summer schools. 

14. Village Lyceums can be established and assisted in.getting up courses of 
popular lectures in the winter. 

15. A central depository or office, supplied with plans of school-houses, appa- 
ratus, and furniture ; a circulating library of books and pamphlets on education ; 
specimens of school libraries, and the best text books in the various studies per- 
sued in common schools, &c., can be established. 

16. To give the highest efficiency to any or all of these means and agencies 
of school improvement, an individual should be employed to devote all, or a por- 
tion of his time, as agent under the direction of the Executive Committee of the 
Institute, and receive such compensation as can be raised by a special subscrip- 
tion for this purpose. 

Every measure above enumerated, it will be seen in the follow- 


ing pages, was carried out successfully by Mr. Barnard, in his 
official labors in behalf of the public schools of Rhode Island. 
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Mr. Barnarp’s Lasors In Ruope Isianp, 


From 1843 ro 1849. 


Mr. Barnard spent the year following the abolition of the Board 
of Commissioners of Common Schools in Connecticut, in visiting 
every section of the country to collect the material, in printed docu- 
ments and personal observations, for a “ Hisrory or Pusiic Scnoots, 
AND THE Means oF Porutar Epucation 1x tHE Unrrep Srares.” 
In the course of the year he had personal interviews with a large 
number of the active promoters of school improvement in each 
state; studied the peculiarities of condition, in territory, population, 
and occupation of each section; addressed, on invitation, the legis-. 
latures of several states; assisted in framing several school laws and 
plans of local school improvements which have since been adopted, 
and in fine, while he was maturing his own views, and acquiring a 
fund of information for future use, he was rendering no small service 
to the advancement of national education. He has always spoken of 
this tour, occupying over fifteen months, and his interviews with indi- 
viduals who were laboring in different states and cities to improve the 
education of the people, while it was the most expensive to himself, 
as the most profitable to the cause, of any portion of his public 
career. Hence he has always advocated the employment of some 
suitable person, by the American Institute and the National Educa- 
tional Association, in connection with, and in ‘furtherance of their 
other plans of operation. Just as he was about to commence his 
History of Public Schools, for which he had made such a costly and 
thorough preparation, he was invited to go to Rhode Island, and there 
achieved a work, both for that state, and as a model of practical ope- 
rations in schoo] improvement, which, if ever fully written out, will 
form an interesting chapter in the History of Popular Education. 

To fully appreciate the difficulties and magnitude of Mr. Barnard’s 
work in Rhode Island, it will be necessary to look more narrowly 
into the fundamental ideas on which that colony* was settled and its 
early legislation based, than can be done in this brief and hurried 
sketch. We may observe, however, that the state of Rhode Island 
has from the first been a peculiar community. The people who set- 
tled Providence held as firmly as their neighbors in Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut, that religion was the end of human 
existence, and of human institutions. They denied that this end 
could be promoted by the interference of the state. They claimed 





* This subject is treated of in an articleon Mr. Barnard’s labors in Rhode Island, in the 
North American Review for July, 1848. 
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that the only duty which the state owed to the church was to let it 
alone, and secure to every man the amplest toleration in respect to 
his faith and worship. Hence the original compact of the séttlers 
of Providence limits their obedience to the action of the majority 
“only in civil things.” Here was the first assertion of the great princi- 
ple of religious freedom, and the limitation which this phrase imposed 
on the civil power, marked the beginning of a new era in the 
history of man. The principle has since been recognized and 
incorporated in the Constitution of the United States, and of every 
individual state. The mistake made by Rhode Island in interpret- 
ing the phrase “only in civil things,” was in excluding the common 
school as a religious concern, from the care and patronage of the 
government, and in not distinguishing between that culture which 
is required to render a man fit to be a citizen at all, and the imposi- 
tion of a dogma of religious faith, or a ritual of divine worship. 
For more than a century and a half this mistake was adhered to, so 
that during that period there is not the slightest trace of any legisla- 
tion whatever for this important interest. To compel a citizen to 
support a school or educate his children, was regarded as a violation 
of the rights of conscience. So late as 1846, after Mr. Barnard had 
explained before the legislature, section by section, the new school 
law, a member from one of the country towns rose in his place, 
and in reference to the provision requiring each town to raise a cer- 
tain sum by tax for the support of the public schools, declared, “That 
provision can not be enforced in the town of C at the point of 
the bayonet.” As a public interest or duty, for nearly two hundred 
years, the common school was entirely neglected. This neglect 
was partly owing to the views of the leading religious sects, that 
originally settled Rhode Island, in reference to education, and 
schools of learning generally. They did not believe in that day in a 
learned ministry, and now there are communities in that state, where 
a “college larn’t” minister or orator is regarded with jealousy and 
aversion. The aggressions made at different times by the neighbor- 
ing colonies on the rights of Rhode Island, and their attempts to 
absorb her territory, did not conciliate her people to anything that 
was so peculiar in their institutions as a paid ministry and common 
schools. An old Rhode Islander, a thrifty citizen, twenty years ago, 
assigned as a reason for not contributing to support a district school, 
“It is a Connecticut custom and I don’t like it.” It must not be sup- 
posed that because there were no public schools out of the city of Provi- 
dence till 1828, that education was universally neglected. There 
were in every town private schools, and many of them were of high 
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excellence. The rich provided for the education of their children at 
home or abroad. 

We have referred to the past history of the state, that we may the 
better understand the peculiar difficulties which Mr. Barnard,—a 
citizen of another state, and trained in the best learning of her best 
schools, and holding fast and proclaiming everywhere as the cardinal 
idea of the American system of public instruction, that “the com- 
mon schools must be made cheap enough for the poorest, and good 
enough for the best citizen,”—had to encounter in his labors in 
Rhode Island, and that his success there shows that he possesses in an 
eminent degree the essential qualities of a school officer and educator. 
Such, at least, is the opinion expressed by one of the best judges in 
that state. Mr. Kingsbury, President of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction says—*“ Mr. Barnard was peculiarly happy in securing 
the cordial coéperation of persons of every class who take an interest 
in education. None rendered him more willing aid than those whose 
ample fortunes enabled them to sustain every benevolent enterprise. 
Mr. Barnard, I have reason to believe, never appealed to this class in 
vain. Gentlemanly in his address, conciliatory in his measures, 
remarkably active and earnest, he combines more essential elements 
of character for a superintendent of education than any other individ- 
ual with whom it has been my fortune to be acquainted. Under his 
administration common schools advanced rapidly; and had it been 
his pleasure to have become a resident in this state, and to have 
retained the office of commissioner of schools, up to the present time, 
Rhode Island might have been as conspicuous in her educational 
interests, as she is diminutive in size.” President Wayland, in his 
address before the American Institute of Instruction, in August last, 
speaking of the gradation of schools and the improvement in school- 
houses within the last quarter of a century, adds—* This change, it 
is proper to remark, is to be ascribed more to the labors of the Hon. 
Henry Barnard, LL. D., Superintendent of Common Schools in Con- 
necticut, than to any other cause. This gentleman has devoted his 
remarkable abilities for many years to the improvement of common 
school education. The results of his labors may be discovered in 
almost every town in Connecticnt and Rhode Island.” 

To return to our sketch of Mr. Barnard’s labors in Rhode Island. 
In September, 1843, he had just completed at great cost, his prelimi- 
nary inquiries and researches for a History of Popular Education in 
the United States, when he was invited by Hon. Wilkins Updike, of 
Kingston, R. I., a member of the Legislature, to visit him, and assist 
in devising some plan for the more efficient organization of the public 
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schools of that state. Mr. Updike was of an old Rhode Island fam- 
ily, well acquainted with the peculiar temper of the people, and their 
aversion to governmental interference in the affairs of the towns and 
individuals, but convinced of the necessity of a radical change in the 
opinions and legislation of the state on the subject of ommon 
schools. Mr. Barnard was adverse to any law which could not be 
sustained by public opinion, and all his plans of operation were based 
on the cardinal idea of quickening, enlightening, and directing aright 
the popular intelligence, as the source of all wise legislation and local 
action on the subject of schools, and the securing of all advance in 
popular intelligence and feeling, by judicious, legal enactments—as 
public sentiment and voluntary efforts will not long remain in advance 
of the law. A bill for a public act in two sections was drawn up, 
providing for the appointment of an Agent or Commissioner, “ to col- 
lect and dispense as widely as possible among the people, a knowledge 
of the most successful methods of arranging the studies and conduct- 
ing the education of the young, to the end that the children of the 
state who should depend on common schools, may have the best edu- 
cation that these schools may be made to impart.” The bill was 
introduced into the House by Mr. Updike, with appropriate remarks. 
On his motion, the Legislature adjourned to an evening session to 
hear an address by Mr. Barnard, “ On the conditions of a successful 
system of public schools,” and the next day the bill was passed into a 
law by the unanimous vote of both branches of the General Assem- 
bly, and by general consent Mr. Barnard was invited to test the prac- 
ticability of his own plans of educational reform and improvement, 
on a new field. “Better to make History than to write it,” was the 
reply of Governor Fenner to his declining the appointment on the 
ground of his having undertaken the work already alluded to. The 
appointment was accepted, and in a few weeks he entered on his 
labors and organized a system of agencies which in four years, wrought 
not a change, but a revolution in the public opinion and the educational 
system of the state—a revolution which is without a parallel, so far as 
we know, in the history of popular education, for thoroughness, com- 
pleteness, and permanence. We can only glance at a few of the par- 
ticulars—enough to show that his plan of operations was substantially 
the same as that pursued in Connecticut, and for anything that we 
can see, his labors in that state would have been sooner followed by 
the same lasting and beneficent results, if he had not been thwarted 
by narrow prejudices which resisted all efforts at enlightenment, and 
by the baleful spirit of party. It should be mentioned to the credit 
of Rhode Island, that during his labors in that state, not a single 
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article appeared in the public press calculated to impede the progress 
of school’ improvement, to injure the feelings of those who were 
laboring in this field, or to mingle up the question of public schools 
_and general education, with the topics of angry, political, sectarian, aud 
personal controversy, by which every community is liable to be 
excited and embittered. We shall draw our statements from an 
article in the North American Review for July, 1848, on the Com- 
mon Schools of Rhode Island, and from an Address of Mr. Barnard 
before the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction on resigning his office 
of School Commissioner. 

1. His first and most important duties were, to ascertain, by per- 
sonal examination and authentic report, the actual condition of the 
schools of the state, and to arouse the interest of the people them- 
selves in a thorough and entire reformation. But these duties involved 
the most laborious effort, and of a peculiarly trying character. To 
convince men of all classes of prejudices and opinions, that their 
institutions of learning are greatly deficient, implies, of course, that 
they themselves have hitherto been ignorant, and contented that their 
children should remain so; and to argue with the ignorant concern- 
ing the advantages of education is always most discouraging. Espe- 
cially is it most discouraging, when the practical conclusion of all 
that you say, is to lead them to raise money for an object of which 
they do not confess the value. On this point Mr. Barnard observes: 


“Much has been attempted to prepare the way for a broad, thorough and lib- 
eral system of public instruction, by interesting all who could be reached by the 
living voice or the printed page, in the nature and means of education, the con- 
dition and wants of the schools, and the best modes of introducing desirable 
improvements. More than eleven hundred meetings have been held expressly to 
discuss topics connected with the public schools, at which more than fifteen hun- 
dred addresses have been delivered. One hundred and: fifty of these meetings 
have continued through the day and evening; upward of one hundred, through 
two evenings and a day ; fifty, through two days and three evenings ; and twelve, 
including the Teachers’ Institutes, through an entire week. In addition to this 
class of meetings and addresses, upward of two hundred meetings of teachers 
and parents have been held for lectures and discussions on improved methods of 
teaching the studies ordinarily pursued in public schools, and for exhibitions or 
public examinations of schools, or of a class of pupils in certain studies, such as 
arithmetic, reading, &c. These mectings have proved highly useful. Besides 
these various meetings, experienced teachers have been employed to visit particu- 
lar towns and sections of the State, and converse freely with parents by the way- 
side and the fireside, on the condition and improvement of the district school. 
By these various agencies it is believed that a public meeting has been held 
within three miles of every home in Rhode Island. 

To the interest awakened by these addresses, and by the sympathy of numbers 
swayed by the same voice, and by the same ideas, must be added the more per- 
manent and thoughtful interest cultivated by the reading of books, pamphlets, and 
tracts on the same topics at home. More than sixteen thousand pamphlets and 
tracts, each containing at least sixteen pages of educational matter, have been dis- 
tributed gratuitously through the State; and in one year, not an Almanac was 
sold in Rhode Island without at least sixteen pages of educational reading attached. 
This statement does not include the official documents published by the State, nor 
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the Journal of the Institute, nor upward of twelve hundred bound volumes on 
schools and school systems, and the theory and practice of teaching, which have 
been purchased by teachers, or which have been added to public or private libra- 
ries within the last four years. In addition to the printed information ‘thus dis- 
seminated, the columns of the different newspapers published in the State, have 
always been open to original and selected articles on education, and to notices of 
the proceedings of schoo] meetings. 

The result of this preparation for practical legislation and popular 
action in the several towns and districts, may be summed up as fol- 
lows : 


1. An inefficient school system has been abolished, and a system has been 
established, having within itself capacities of adaptation to large and small dis- 
tricts, and to towns of widely different circumstances, as to the number, occupa- 
tion, and wealth of their inhabitants, and which provides within itself for the 
establishment, support, and supervision of schools of different grades, and for the 
cheap and speedy adjustment of all difficulties that may arise in its administration. 

After the condition of the public schools, and the working of the old school 
law was ascertained by personal observation, and by communications from school 
officers in every town in the State, a bill was framed by request of the General 
Assembly in the winter of 1844, in which all that worked well in the existing law 
was retained, and only such modifications and additions as experience pointed out 
were introduced. The bill was reported in May, and referred to a committee of 
the House, before whom it was explained, section by section and paragraph by 
paragraph. After some modifications, the bill was reported to the. House, and 
printed ; and its discussion postponed till June. In June, its consideration was 
taken up, its several provisions explained by the author of the bill, before the two 

in convention, all questions answered, and after debate, it received the 
almost unanimous sanction of the House. In the Senate, its consideration was 
postponed until the le could have an opportunity to examine and pronounce 
upon it,—measures having been taken to print the bill as passed by the House, 
with the remarks made by the School Commissioner in explanation of its provis- 
ions, and circulated amongst school officers of the several towns. With a new 
legislature, this bill was taken up in the Senate in June, 1845, a familiar exposi- 
tion of its provisions made by him (Mr. Barnard,) before that body, the difficulties 
by school committees were explained, a few modifications introduced, 
then passed by a large majority. The House adopted the action of the Sen- 
ate, postponing the operation of the law until the October session following, that 
there might still be opportunity for the people to examine the Act, and for the 
= ssa to modify its provisions. The law went into operation on the first of 
ovember, 1845. No effort was spared by this department, through circulars, 
— addresses, and conversations with school officers, to make the transition 
the old to the new system, as easy as possible, and to introduce a uniform 
and efficient administration throughout the State. To this end, a convention of 
County Ins Town Committees, and District Trustees, including the most 
i school officers and teachers of Rhode Island, after nine months’ prac- 
tical acquaintance with the new system, was held in Providence, at which every 
difficulty of construction was presented and discussed, forms of proceedings from 
the first organization of a school district to the laying and collecting of a tax, 
specimens of school registers, district and town school returns, regulations to be 
adopted by school committees as to attendance, classification of scholars, gradation 
of schools, books, examination of teachers and supervision of schools, were 
brought forward and considered. The results of this convention, and of further 
reflection on the subject, were embodied in a pamphlet edition of the school laws, 
and distributed to every school officer. 

2. Something has been done under the new law to furnish the public schools 
with ious, attractive, and convenient school-houses. The attention of parents 
and school officers was early, earnestly, and perseveringly called to the almost 
necessary connection between a good school-house and a good school, and to the 
immense injury done to the comfort and health of children by the too common 
neglect of ventilation, temperature and furniture of school-rooms. The subject was 
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introduced into every public address, as a preliminary step in the work of educational 
improvement. Six thousand pamphlets containing a variety of plans of school- 
houses, for large and small districts, and for schools of different grades, were scat- 
tered over the State. Plans and details of construction were gratuitously fur- 
nished to builders and committees. Efforts were made to get up at least one 
model house in each county, in which the true principles of school architecture 
should be carried out, and could be seen. Men of wealth and intelligence, in the 
large districts, were seen and interested in the erection of new and commodious 
structures—which should be ornamental to the village, atid attractive and com- 
fortable to the children. School committees were instructed to withhold the pub- 
lie a, from districts whose houses should be considered by them as not school- 
worthy. 

The results have more than justified the practicability of these and other efforts 
—a complete renovation, nay, a revolution, having passed over the school-houses 
of Rhode Island. Old, dilapidated, repulsive, inconvenient houses have given 
place to new, neat, attractive, and commodious structures in a majority of the 
districts. Liberal appropriations have been freely voted, and men of business 
and taste have accepted the supervision of the expenditure. Rhode Island can 
now boast of more good school-houses and fewer poor ones, in proportion to the 
whole number, than any other State. 

3. Something has been accomplished in augmenting the amount of school 
attend , and especially among young children of both sexes, and girls of over 
twelve years of age. More children attend school—commencing earlier in life 
and continuing later, and for a longer period in each year. The statistics on this 
point for the State can not be given accurately—but it can be stated generally, 
that whenever a good school-house has been built, a good teacher employed, and 
public and parental interest has been awakened by addresses and other ways, the 
attendance has been increased, at least, fifty per cent., and the term prolonged, at 
least, two months in the year. 

4. Something has been done to make the school attendance of children more 
profitable, by establishing a gradation of schools in the large districts Upward 
of one hundred primary schools, under female teachers, have been opened, for the 
first time, in village districts, for the young children, and in several instances, a 
high school, in addition to primary and intermediate, has been established. 

5. The course of instruction generally, in the State, is more thorough, practi- 
cal, and complete. The elementary studies are more attended to,—music, linear 
drawing, composition, and mathematics as applied to practical life, have been 
introduced into many schools ; and all of the studies, in a majority of the schools, 
are taught after better methods, in better bouks, and in many schools, with the 
advantage of the blackboard, globes, outline maps, and other means of illustration. 
There is not a new sehool-house, and hardly a school-house of any kind, in the 
State, which is not supplied with a blackboard. One-third of the districts, or 
the teachers, have a terrestrial globe and a set of outline maps. 

6. Something has been done to secure a uniformity of text books in all the 
schools of the same towns, In twenty-two towns, the committee have adopted a 
uniform set of text-books, and in eighteen of these, measures have been adopted, 
in codperation with this department, by which these books have been introduced at 
reduced prices. 

7. Something has been done to secure the more extensive and permanent 
employment of well-qualified teachers, and to put in operation agencies by which 
the methods of instruction and discipline in all of the schools have been, and 
will continue to be improved. The provision of the law requiring teachers to be 
examined, has led to the rejection, in one year, of one hundred and twenty-five 
applicants—applicants who would quietly have been employed by the districts, 
and who would have taught in the same old mechanical way as before, but for this 
provision. The itinerating agency of Mr. W. S. Baker—his familiar, practical 
lectures ; his conversations with teachers, parents, and pupils; his exhibition of 
improved methods, by classes of pupils at public meetings; and the methods 
adopted in his own school-room, have done an untold amount of good in leading 
teachers to their own improvement, and inducing parents and trustees to employ 
only well qualified teachers. The Teachers’ Institutes which have been held in 
the autumn of each year, for three years past, have helped to train the public to 
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: the appreciation of good teachers, and at the same time to elevate the standard and 
uicken the spirit of improvement among teachers themselves. The same 
thing has been done by the meeting of all the teachers of the same and the 
adjoining towns, for the consideration of topics connected with the classification, 
instruction, and discipline of schools. The reading of good books on the theory 
and practice of teaching, more than thirty volumes of which have been brought 
within the reach of every instructor, and the habit of visiting each other’s 
schools, and especially such schools as have an established reputation, have helped 
to improve a large number of teachers. Whenever applied to, he (Mr. Barnard) 
had assisted districts that were disposed to pay adequate wages, in procuring good 
teachers ; and teachers, in obtaining desirable situations. No better service 
can be rendered the cause of school improvement in any town, than by introduc- 
ing into it a good teacher of high moral and literary qualifications. The employ- 
ment of a large number of female teachers, not only in the primary, but in the 
district school, in the winter as well as in the summer, has improved the disci- 
pline, the moral influence, and the manners of our public schools. 

8. The public schools of a majority of the towns have been brought for the 
first time, under a general system of regulations, and have been subjected to an 
intelligent, energetic, and vigilant supervision. Men of prompt business habits, 
large views of education, and a generous public spirit, have consented to act on 
the school committee. Committees have studied the improvements of the day, 
and labored to introduce them into the schools. 

9. The annual appropriation for the support of public schools, exclusive of 
large sums voted for the repairs and building of school-houses, has been increased 
in two-thirds of the towns, since 1844; and in 1847, the aggregate amount 
raised by tax in the State for the compensation of teachers alone, was nearly 
double the amount paid out of the General Treasury for the same purpose. In 
1846, for the first time in two hundred years, every town in Rhode Island voted 
and collected a school tax—and it can not yet be ascertained that any town has 
been made poorer by its appropriation, while it is certain that in every town where 
the appropriation has been wisely expended, (as it might have been in every 
town,) better teachers have been employed, and the length of the school term has 
been prolonged—thus converting a portion of the material wealth of the town 
into intelligence and virtue, which will hereafter diffuse happiness, create wealth, 
and preserve it from waste. 

10. A beginning has been made in the establishment of town, village, and 
district libraries, and in arranging courses of popular lectures on subjects of 
science, art, literature, and practical life. 


Before Mr. Barnard left the State, a library of at least five hundred 
volumes had been secured for at least twenty-nine out of the thirty- 
two towns; and, there were good reasons to believe that the work, so 
auspiciously begun, would not be suspended until every town and 
every large village should be supplied with a library of good books, 
to carry the blessings and advantages of knowledge to every work- 
shop and every fireside. 


Seventeen courses of popular lectures have been established in as many villages, 
which have already awakened a spirit for reading, disseminating much useful 
information on subjects of practical importance, suggested topics, and improved the 
whole tone of conversation, and brought people of widely differing sentiments and 
habits to a common source of enjoyment. 

11. As at once the source of most of the improvements which have thus far 
been made, and as the pledge of a still greater advance in future, there has been 
awakened a good degree of parental and public interest on the subject of schools 
and education. The profound apathy, which hung like a dead man’s shroud on 
the public heart, has disappeared, and parents are beginning to codperate with 
school officers and teachers in carrying out the purposes of the law ; and, the 
school interest is fast becoming a prominent interest in the State. Let it once 
become such,—let men read, think, talk, and act about it, as they do about mak- 
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ing money, or carrying a political election, or propagating a creed, and Rhode 
Island will become the model State of the Union. And, why should she not? 
No other State possesses such facilities. Her territory is small, and every advance 
in one town or district can easily be known, seen, and felt in every other. Her 
wealth is abundant,—more abundant, and more equally distributed, than in any 
other State. Her population is concentrated in villages; which will admit of the 
establishment of public schools of the highest grades. The occupations of the 
people are diverse, and this is at once an element of power and safety. Commerce 
will give expansion; manufactures, and the mechanical arts, will give activity, 
power, invention, and skill ; and agriculture, the prudence and conservatism which 
should belong to the intellectual character and habits of a people. Rhode Island 
has a large city, to which the entire population of the State is brought by business 
or pleasure every year, and which should impart a higher tone of manners, intel- 
ligence, and business, than can exist in a state without a capital: and, fortunately, 
Providence has set a noble example to the rest of the State, in her educational 
institutions,—in the provision of her citizens for schovls, libraries, and institutions 
of religion and benevolence. Rhode Island, too, has a history,—her own peculiar 
history, and her great names,—the names of Williams, and Clark, of Green, and 
Perry, of Brown and Slater, are a rich inheritance, and make her sons and 
daughters, who remove into other States, proud of their parental home. 


Although satisfied that a good beginning had been made in the 
organization of a system of public instruction, and in the improved 
school habits of the people, Mr. Barnard did not deceive himself or 
the Legislature, with the impression that nothing more was to be done. 
On the other hand, no voice was more earnest than his in demanding 
renewed and continued efforts. 


But, let no Rhode Islander forget the immense fund of talent which has slum- 


bered in unconsciousness, or been only half developed, in the country towns of this 
State, by reason of the defective provision for general education. Let the past 
four years be the first years of a new era,—an era in which education, universal 
education, the complete and thorough education of every child born or living in 
the State,—shall be realized. Let the problem be solved,—how much waste by 
vice and crime can be prevented, how much the productive power of the State 
can be augmented, how far happy homes can be multiplied by the right cultiva- 
tion of the moral nature, and the proportionate development of the intellectual 
faculties of every child ; how much more, and how much better, the hand can 
work when directed by an intelligent mind ; how inventions for abridging labor 
can be multiplied by cultivated and active thought; in fine, how a State of one 
hundred and fifty thousand people can be made equal to a State of ten times that 
number,—can be made truly an Empire State, ruling by the supremacy of mind, 
and the moral sentiments. All this can be accomplished by filling the State with 
educated mothers, well qualified teachers, and good books, and bringing these 
mighty agencies to bear directly, and under the most favorable circumstances, upon 
every child and every adult. 

As fellow-laborers in a common field, he would say to all, teachers, school offi- 
cers, and citizens, persevere in the measures which have thus far been adopted, 
and adopt others more efficient. Act directly, and, by all available means, on the 
public mind ; quicken, enlighten, and direct aright the popular intelligence, as the 
source of all practical legislation, and judicious action on the subject of schools. 
Secure every advance in popular intelligence and feeling by judicious legal enact- 
ment,—for public sentiment and action will not long remain in advance of the law. 
See to it, that the children of the State, and especially those who live in the lanes 
and alleys of your city, or labor in your mills and shops, are gathered regularly, 
during their school years, into good schools. Establish, institutions of industry, 
and reformation, for vagrant children, and juvenile criminals. Educate well, if 
you can educate only one sex, the female children, so that every home shall have 
an educated mother. Bring the mighty stimulus of the living voice, and well- 
matured thought on great moral, scientific, literary, and practical topics, to bear 
on the whole community, so far as it can be gathered together to listen to popular 
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lectures. Introduce into every town, and every family, the great and the good of 
all past time, of this and other countries, by means of public libraries of well- 
selected books. And, above all, provide for the professional trajning, the perma- 
nent employment and reasonable compensation of teachers, and, especially, of female 
teachers, for upon their agency in popular education must we rely for a higher 
style of manners, morals, and intellectual culture. 

Tt was a sore trial for Mr. Barnard to resign before he had fully 
consummated his plans and agencies for the improvement of public 
education in Rhode Island ;—efficient regulations to secure the punc- 
tual and regular attendance of all children of a suitable age, in some 
school, public or private;—a library of books of reference for the 
teacher and older scholars in every school, and of circulation in every 
village ;—a course of popular lectures adapted to the condition of edu- 
cation and employment of each section of the State, as supplementary 
to the instruction of the schools ;—a public high school in every town, 
for girls as well as boys, with a course of study preparatory, on the 
one hand, for admission to college, and, on the other, to the pursuit 
of navigation, agriculture, manufactures, or the mechanic arts ;—State 
scholarships, to entitle deserving young men from any town, to the 
privileges of a literary or scientific course in the university, or in 
county seminaries, to be established for this purpose ;—a series of 
educational and charitable associations to be aided by the State to 
meet special wants, viz.: an orphan agency, to seek out the right sort 
of families, in which to place fatherless and motherless children, for a 
good industrial and domestic training ;—a school of industry for truant, 
idle, and neglected children before they have become tainted or con- 
victed of crime ;—a reform school for young criminals, distributed in 
small rural colonies, or families, where they can be subjected to 
restraint and supervision, and, at the same time, to the humanizing 
influences of domestic life ; a house of refuge for adult criminals to 
pass a period of severe but voluntary probation, and support them- 
selves for a time, until they could again enter society with confirmed 
habits of temperance, industry, and self-control, and by a reasonable hope 
of escaping or withstanding the temptations by which they originally . 
fell ;—and, training institutions, or classes of special study and prac- 
tice, not only for teachers of public schools, but for conductors of the 
several special schools above enumerated. Mr. Barnard, however, was 
not permitted to prosecute his undertaking any further. He had suc- 
ceeded in supplanting an inefficient and imperfect system of public 
schools by one which possessed great capabilities of adaptation to the 
differing circumstances of city and country, and had gathered about 
its administration, public confidence. The state of his health precluded 
his discharging any longer, satisfactorily to himself, the labors he had 
before performed. He was urged on every hand to diminish the 
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sphere of his activity, and still retain the general direction of the edu- 
cational movement, so happily begun under his auspices. But, with 
a feverish anxiety to work out to the full circumference of his duty in 
any official position, he knew there would be no rest to body or mind 
until he was out of office, and he therefore tendered his resignation. 
He did not write out his final report, as he had contemplated doing, 
but was invited by the Legislature to make an oral communication to 
the two Houses in Joint Convention, on the condition and improve- 
ment of the public schools. His address on this occasion is character- 
ized by the Providence Journal “as most eloquent and impressive, and 
was listened to, for nearly two hours, with almost breathless attention.” 
The following resolution was adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and the Governor was instructed 
to communicate the same to Mr. Barnard : — 


Resolved, unanimously, that the thanks of this General Assembly be given to 
the Hon. Henry Barnard, for the able, faithful, and judicious manner in which he 
has, for the last five years, fulfilled the duties of Commissioner of Public Schools 
in the State of Rhode Island. 


“There are few spectacles,” says a writer in the North American 
Review, on the recent school movement in Rhode Island, “ more wor- 
thy to excite an ardent yet rational enthusiasm, than the movement 
of a commonwealth, in a united purpose, and with resolute will, 
toward the accomplishment of any important end touching the moral 
or intellectual welfare of its citizens. When the value of the object 
is perceived by the mass of the people, and accepted by them as an 
interest for which they care and are ready to labor, our hopes for the 
progress of the race are confirmed and elevated. But, when a people 
are seen to recognize a great deficiency in the means of education, 
and, with one mind to take vigorous and rapid measures for its 
removal, they deserve indeed the highest praise. The efforts of the 
people of Rhode Island for their schools have been peculiar, in res- 
pect to the work which they had to accomplish, to the rapidity of the 
reform, to the unanimity and zeal with which it has been executed, to 
the permanent results which have been attained, and to the still 
higher promise for the future, of which these results give the 
assurance.” 

As soon as it was known that Mr. Barnard had determined to retire 
from the office of School Commissioner, the teachers of the State, 
through a committee appointed at the several Institutes, held in the 
autumn of 1849, presented him a silver pitcher, as a testimonial of 
their respect and friendship, and of their appreciation of his services 
in the cause of education, and of the interest which he had ever taken 
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in their professional improvement and individual welfare. The follow- 
ing correspondence took place on the occasion : — 


To Hon. Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Dear Sir :—The teachers assembled at the several Institutes which were held 
in the State during the past year, on learning your intention of closing your offi- 
cial connection with the schools of Rhode Island, appointed the undersigned a 
committee to express their regret at your departure, and to present you some token 
of their appreciation of your services in the cause of education, and of the inter- 
est which you have always manifested in their professiona) improvement and indi- 
vidual welfare. 

Of the extent of your labors in preparing the way for the thorough re-organiza- 
tion of our system of public schools, and in encountering successfully the many 
difficulties incident to the working of a new system, few of us can, probably, be 
aware. 

But, we can from personal knowledge of the value of the Teachers’ 
Institutes, which have from time been held by your appointment, and provided 
(too often, we fear, at your expense) with skillful and experienced instructors and 
practical lecturers ; and, of the many books and pamphlets on education and 
teaching, which you have scattered broadcast over the State. 

We can speak, too, of what the teachers of the State know from daily observa- 
tion,—many of them from happy experience,—of the great change,—nay, revolu- 
tion,—which you have wrought in our school architecture ; by which, old, dilapi- 
dated, and unsightly district school-houses have given way for the many new, 
attractive, commodious, and healthy edifices which now adorn our hills and 
valleys. 

We have seen, too, and felt the benefits of the more numerous and regular 
attendance of scholars, of the uniformity of text-books, the more vigilant super- 
vision of school committees, and the more lively and intelligent interest and co- 
Speration of parents in our labors, which have been brought about mainly by your 
efforts 


The fruits of your labors may also be seen in the courses of popular lectures 
which are now being held, and in the well-selected town, village, and district 
libraries, which you have assisted in establishing, and which are already scatter- 
ing their life-giving influence through our beloved State. 

In the consciousness of having been the main instrumentality in effecting these 
changes, for which the generations yet unborn will bless your memory, you have 
your own best reward. But, in behalf of the members of the Institutes, we ask 
you to accept the accompanying gift, as a small token of gratitude for these your 
labors, of their personal regard and friendship, and of their appreciation of your 
services in the cause of education in general, and to our profession in particular. 
We only wish it were more worthy of your acceptance. 

Receive it, Sir, with our best wishes for your welfare. May your future course 
be as honorable to yourself, as the past has been useful to the children and youth 
of Rhode Island. 

And, believe us, Sir, in behalf of the teachers of the State, your sincere and 
obedient servants, 

Rosert Autyn, Jenks Mowry, Sotomon P. Wetts, Fanny J. Burce, Jang 
Firrerp, Syivester Parrerson, George W. Donee. 

Provipenpg, January 30, 1849. 


Provipence, January 31, 1849. 


To Messrs. Allyn, $c. 

I feel deeply impressed by the honor you have done me in your communication 
of the 30th instant, and by the elegant and valuable present which accompanied 
the same, in the name of a large ber of the teachers of Rhode Island. I shall 
ever bear in grateful remembrance the numberless acts of personal kindness and 
willing codperation in my official labors which I have received from teachers both 
of public and private schools since my first connection with the cause of education 
in this State, and I accept this parting testimonial of their friendship, and too par- 
tial appreciation of my labors, as Commissioner of Public Schools, with a sense of 
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obligation greater than I can express. If, during the past five years, anything has 
been done to increase the facilities for individual and professional improvement 
enjoyed by teachers, and to raise the social and pecuniary estimation in which 
their services are held and rewarded ; if any advance has been made toward the 
better organization and administration of a system of public schools, and the more 
thorough, complete, and practical education of the whole people, these results are 
the sum total of innumerable contributions, all of them as meritorious, and many 
of them, I doubt not, more important than my own. Every teacher who has, 
with or without the help of books, institutes, and sympathizing friends, made his 
school better than he found it; every school officer who has aimed faithfully to 
understand and execute all the details in the local administration of the new sys- 
tem ; every person who, by his voice, his pen, his vote, his pecuniary aid, or his 
personal influence, has contributed to the earnest awakening of the Legislature 
and the people to the importance of this much-neglected public interest, and in 
favor of liberal and efficient measures of educational reform, has labored with me 
in a common field of usefulness, and is entitled to whatever of credit may be 
attached to a successful beginning of the enterprise. 

Such is the nature of the ever-extending results of educational labor, that if 
a successful beginning has been made in any department of this field, no matter 
how small may be the measure of success, we should feel amply rewarded for our 
exertions, and, with love, hope, and patience in our hearts, we should hold on and 
hold out to the end. Whoever else may fail or falter, may every teacher in the 
State persevere until Rhode Island stands acknowledged before the world the 
model State, for her wise system of popular education. Then will her workshops ~ 
be filled with intelligent, inventive, and contented laborers ; her cities and villages 
be crowned with institutions of religion, benevolence, and charity, and every home 
throughout her borders be made a circle of unfading smiles. 

The cause of true education, of the complete education of every human being, 
without regard to the accidents of birth or fortune, is worthy of the concentration 
of all our powers, and, if need be, of any sacrifice of time, money, and labor, we 
may be called upon to make in its behalf. Ever since the Great Teacher conde- 
scended to dwell among men, the progress of this cause has been upward and 
onward, and its final triumph has been longed for, and prayed for, and believed in, 
by every lover of his race. And, although there is much that is dark and dispair- 
ing in the past and present condition of society, yet, when we study the nature of 
education, and the necessity and capabilities of improvement all around us, with 
the sure word of prophecy in our hands, and with the evidence of what has 
already been accomplished, the future rises bright and glorious before us ; and, on 
its forehead is the morning star, the herald of a better day than has yet dawned 
on our world. In this sublime possibility,—nay, in the sure word of God,—let us, 
in our hours of doubt and despondency, reassure our hope, strengthen our faith, 
and confirm the unconquerable will. The cause of education can not fail, unless 
all the laws which have heretofore governed the progress of socicty shall cease to 
operate, and Christianity shall prove to be a fable, and liberty a dream. May we 
all hasten on its final triumph by following the example of the Great Teacher, in 
doing good according to our means and opportunity; and, may each strive to 
deserve, at the end of life, the epitaph of one, ‘in whose death mankind lost a 
friend, and no man got rid of an enemy.’ 

With renewed assurance of my gratitude for the kindness expressed in your 
communication, and for the honor of this present, and, with my best wishes for 
the individual welfare of every teacher in the State, I remain 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
Henry Barnarp. 


Early in 1849, Mr. Barnard returned to Connecticut, and to his old 
home, “where he had garnered up his heart’s best treasures of an 
earthly sort,” and where he had apparently every facility for recover- 
ing his health in the occupations of the farm and garden, and the 
recreating studies of a well-selected library. But he had become too 
intimately blended with the general educational movement of the 
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country to he permitted to divert his mind, pen, or voice, to other 
pursuits. He was constantly urged to attend Teachers’ Institutes, 
and other educational meetings, to assist,\by conference or correspond- 
ence, in framing school laws and regulations, or devising plans of 
school-houses, libraries, and courses of study -for schools of every 
grade. In less than three months after he resigned his office in 
Rhode Island, he was invited to a professorship of History and Eng- 
lish Literature in one college, and of the Latin and Greek Languages 
in another, and to the superintendence of public schools in three dif- 
ferent cities. He was about the same time urged by friends of edu- 
cational improvement to take up his residence in two other states; in 
one to become a candidate for the office of State Superintendent, and 
in the other. to take the direction of a voluntary association for the 
improvement of common schools; but, he was constrained to decline 
them all, so long as there was any prospect of his being useful to the 
cause in his native State. He had not been an idle spectator of the 
efforts of such public-spirited teachers and friends of Common Schools, 
as Camp, Richardson, Norton, Beers, Bunce, and others who might 
be named, to rescue the cause from the blighting influence of certain 
political demagogues, and especially of Governor Cleveland’s recom- 
mendations, in 1842, and the consequent party bias given against 
all legislative action in its behalf. Gradually their well-directed and 
persevering efforts succeeded in restoring one after another all the 
important features stricken out of the law in 1842, and in adding still 
more efficient agencies of improvement to the system. In furtherance 
of their efforts, he had aided by his advice and pen, and, soon after 
his return, in 1849, he had the satisfaction of aiding, by his personal 
influence, the passage of an act “to establish a State Normal School.” 
To the office of Principal of that school was transferred the duties of 
State Superintendent, with a view of securing his experience in organ- 
izing the one, and discharging the labors of the other. He was with 
one accord appointed Principal, and his acceptance was hailed with 
expressions of lively satisfaction by persons and presses that had 
before opposed and thwarted his measures of educational reform. In 
accepting the double office, he stipulated that an Associate Principal 
should be appointed, to whom should be intrusted the immediate and 
responsible charge of the Normal School, while he devoted his whole 
time and energies to the improvement of the Common Schools. 

On the 4th of June, 1851, Mr. Barnard had the satisfaction of 
delivering the Dedicatory Address, on the completion of the building 
provided by the citizens of New Britain for the accommodation of the 
State Normal School, and the schools of the village as Model Schools, 
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and Schools of Practice, in the presence of the Board of Trustees, the 
Governor, and other State officers, members of both Houses of the 
Legislature, and many invited guests. Many long cherished hopes,— 
hopes long deferred, but still cherished,—had their fulfillment in the 
attendance and exercises of that day. In reference to his presence 
on the occasion, Rev. Dr. Bushnell, in an Address delivered in the 
same place, in the evening, remarked, “I remember with fresh inter- 
est, to-day, how my talented friend, who has most reason of all to 
rejoice in the festivities of this occasion, consulted with me, as many 
as thirteen years ago, in regard to his plans of life; raising, in par- 
ticular, the question whether he should give himself wholly and finally 
up to the cause of public schools. I knew his motives, the growing 
distaste he had for political life, in which he was already embarked 
with prospects of success, and the desire he felt to occupy some field 
more immediately and simply beneficent. He made his choice; and, 
now, after encountering years of untoward hindrance here, winning 
golden opinions, meantime, from every other State in the Republic, 
and from ministers of education in almost every nation of the old 
world, by his thoroughly practical understanding of all that pertains 
to the subject ; after raising, also, into vigorous action the school sys- 
tem of another State, and setting it forward in a tide of progress, he 
returns to the scene of his beginnings, and permits us here to con- 
gratulate both him and ourselves in the prospect that his original 
choice and purpose are finally to be fulfilled. He has our confidence ; 
we are to have his ripe experience; and, the work, now fairly begun, 
is to go on, I trust, by the common consent of us all, till the schools 
of our State are placed on a footing of the highest possible energy 
and perfection.” . 

The publications of Mr. Barnard, although numerous, and full of 
the most important practical suggestions, have been prepared in the 
discharge of official duties, when exhausted by the wearying details 
of daily correspondence, school visitation, and extempore discussions” 
before district and other public meetings. And yet, the productions 
of his pen, from year to year, since 1838, have been sought for by 
school officers and teachers, at home and abroad, with avidity, and 
his suggestions as to existing defects and desirable improvements have 
been uniformly regarded with marked respect. His School Archi- 
tecture, it has been said by an eminent German educator and admin- 
istrator, “has created a new department in school literature,” and has 
wrought a revolution in the construction, adornment, and furniture of 
edifices devoted to educational purposes in this country. Over one 
hundred and twenty thousand copies of the original essay on the 
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subject have been circulated, and there is not a state, or city, and 
hardly a county, which has not followed, to some extent, his sugges- 
tions. His treatise on Normal Schools, and Education ii Europe, are 
regarded as indispensable in the educational department of every library. 
His Plan of a Library, or Encyclopedia of Education contemplates 
the most thorough and comprehensive survey of the whole field of 
Systems, Institutions, and Methods that has yet been taken by one 
mind, or executed by one pen. : 

We have, in this article, limited ourselves to a sketch of Mr. Bar- 
nard’s character and services as an educator and school officer, and 
particularly to his labors in behalf of Common Schools in Connecti- 
eut and Rhode Island. He has found time, in these abounding labors, 
to help forward almost every local enterprise which aimed to advance 
the literary and educational interests of his native city and State. The 
Hartford Young Men’s Institute, with its annual lectures and its 
library of 11,000 volumes, of which he was one of the first originators, 
and the first President, and the Connecticut Historical Society, with 
its valuable memorials, collections, and library of seven thousand vol- 
umes, of which he is now President, owe as much to his public spirit 
and personal efforts, as to any one individual. He has been elected 
an honorary member of various Historical, Literary, and Scientific 
Associations, at home and abroad, and has just been appointed Presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement of Education. 
As an evidence of his reputation for high and varied scholarship, and 
administrative talent, it may be mentioned that, in 1851, he was 
appointed to the Presidency of the State University of Indiana, and, 
about the same time, to the Chancellorship of the University of Michi- 
gan; and, that he has repeatedly received overtures to take similar 
positions in other important literary institutions. That his services to 
the cause of good letters and education are appreciated, is evident 
from the fact that, in 1851, he received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the corporation of Yale College, and, in the same year, 
from Union College, and, in the year following, from Harvard 
University. 
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Nationat Epvucation 1n Evrore; being an account of the Or, 
ization, Administration, Instruction, and Statistics of Public Schools of dif- 
ferent grades in the principal States. By Henry Barnard. New York: 


C. B. Norton, 71, Chambers-street. 


894 pages. 


Price $3. 


This volume embraces not only the results of Mr. Barnard’s observations 
in schools of different grades, and study of official documents during two 
visits to Europe, but the substance of the elaborate and valuable reports of 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., to the Legislature of Ohio, in 1837; of 
President Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., to the Trustees of the Girard 
College of Orphans in Philadelphia, in 1839; of Honorable Horace Mann, 
LL. D., to the Massachusetts Board of Education in 1846; and of Joseph 
Kay, Esq., of the University of Oxford in 1850, on the subjects treated of: 
the nature and variety of which, can be seen in the following Index: 
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Adults, schools and classes for, 269, 399, 729. 
Adventure schools in Scotland, 669. 
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“ polytechnic, 163, 336. 
“ “ agricultural, 467, 473, 336. 
© “ veterinary, 472. 
Apprentices, house or family for, 410, 412. 
schools, 5 
Architecture, study se 164, 486. 
Arithmetic, how taught, 64, 63, 130, 137, 617. 
Arts, schools of, in Prussia, 155, 159. 
* Berlin, 159. 
Vienna, 335. 
France, 406. 
land, 734. 
Ashley, Lord, 511. a 
Association of teachers, 179, 298, 364, 425, 592. 
Attendance, law respecting, in Prussia, 95, 121. 
Baden, 
Saxony, 266. 
Bavaria, 313. 
Switzerland, 342. 
Atcham union workhouse school, 711. 
Atheneum in Belgium, 587. 
Austria, 325. 
System of public instruction, om 
popular schools, 
upper schools, 326. 
commercial academies, 326. 
high schools _ girls, 326. 
mnasia, 
lyceum, 326. 
university, 326, 
inspection, 329. 
Regulations respecting teachers, 331. 
System of normal schools, 333. 
Po.ytechnic institute at Vienna, 335. 
Statistics of elementary schools, 338. 
“ secondary schools, 339. 
” superior, 339. 
ba academies of science, 340. 
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Bache, A. D., Report on Education in Europe, 3. 
“ “ extracts from, 81, 85, 117, 139, 122, 
273, 457, 599. 





Bapen, 293. 
School authorities, 293. 
System of primary schools, 293. 
Educational statistics of Baden, 293. 
= school attendance, 294. 
e internal organization, 294. 
- plan of instruction, 296. 
Evening classes, 297 
Sunday classes, 297. 
Industrial instruction, 297. 
Education of children in factories, 297. 
Teachers’ conferences, 298. 
Norma! seminary at Carisruhe, 300. 
Bamberg, normal school at, 314. 
low, 25. 
Battersea, training college at, 823. 
ey 314. 
tem of primary schools, 313. 
Norasel seminary at Bamburg, 314. 
Plan of seminary by Jacobi, 314. 
Educational statistics, 315. 
Mr. Kay’s estimate of public schools, 316. 
Dr. Grazer’s system of instruction, 319. 
Common school at Bayreuth, 320. 
Bayreuth, Dr. Grazer’s method at, 319. 
Beckendorf on self-education, 254. 
Beterum, 583. 
History of public instruction, 583. 
Outline of system adopted in 1842, 585 
Primary schools, 586. 
a 587. 
Superior, 588. 
Special and industrial, 588. 
Industrial education, 588. 
Normal instruction, 591. 
Teachers’ conferences, 592. 
Normal school, 593 
Reform school at Ruysselede, 555. 
Bell, Andrew, system of schools, 727. 
Benefit of clergy, 722. 
Berlin, schools of, 118, 124, 127, 142, 148, 233. 
Berne, association of teachers of, 3 
Bernhardt, teachers’ conference by, 243. 
Bible in Prussian schools, 53, 73. 
Black-book, 135. 
Blockman college at Dresden, 280. 
Boarding round, 168. 
Books. 93, 110, 689, 403. 
Borough Road norma! school, 761. 
Brevet de capacité, 423. 
British and Foreign School Society, 761. 
Brougham, Henry (Lord,) educational services, 735. 
extracts from, 754, 737 
Brothers, — of, at Horn, 491, 501, 524. 
the Christian doctrine, 436 
Briibi, snnal school at, 207, 
Burgh school in Scotland, 669. 
Burgher school, definition of, 92, 
“« in Berlin, 123, 
“ Halle, 112 
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Burgher school in Lei 
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Campe, 25. 
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Carter, Rev. 'T > Temarks on young criminals, 508. 
Carved wood work, school for, 

Cathedral schools, 721. 
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Chalmers, Dr. 
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Outline of system, 620. 
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Martin Luther, 19. 

Orphan Herrman Franké, 21. 
an-house at Halle, 21. 
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sedow, 25. 
Pesaloesl 5. 
Zeller, 29. 
Centennial! birth-day of Pestalozzi, 30. 
Progress of normal schools, 31. 
General features of the school systems, 32. 
Table. Normal schools in Germany in 1848, 34. 
Results of the norma! school system, 35. 
Course of instruction in primary schools, 49. 
For children between ages of six and eight, 50. 
For children from ten to twelve, 55. 
Children from twelve to fourteen, 57. 
Extracts from report of Hon. H. Mann, 60. 
Testimony of Jose —_ Kay, Esq., as to the practi- 
cal working of the Prim. Sch. params 74 
Glasnevin, agricultural school at, 683. 
tional duty of, 76, 387, 747, 750 
Graded schools, 102. 


Grammar, how taught, 54, 56, 59, 65. 
Grand Jouan, agricultural school at, 485. 
Grazer, system of instruction of, 319. 
Greece, 633. 
Outline of system, and statistics in 1852, 633. 
Greek church, 628. 
Grignon, agricultural school at, 475. 
Guizot, plan of schools for France, 387. 
“ extracts from, 387. 
Gymnasium, i in Prussia, 105, 139. 
“ Saxony, 279. 

a “ Austria, 326. 

Gymnastics, 830. 


primary school at, 609. 
Ha! Hale’ abe eaphenin at, 21, 113. 
. ” burgher school at, 112. 
Hamsvres, reform school at, 517. 
Hamilton, Sir William, extract from, 91, 382 
Harnisch, method of teaching reading, 114. 
jan of studies, 115. 
Deum BR, 311, 631 
Hecker, 24, 3]. 
Hermann, seminary for classic teachers, 259. 
Hesse Casstt, 311. 
Hickson, W.E. German nationality, 7. 
“ schools in Holland, 24, 597. 
Higher burgher school, 124, 127, 135. 
Hill, M. D., on juvenile crime, 498. 
Hitcheseh,” E, rt on agricultural schools, 703. 
extracts from, 469, 703. 
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Hofwyl, Fellenberg’s establishment at, 351. 
Hohenheim, agricultural institute at, 307. 
—— 595. 
pe | 3 primary instruction, 595. 
Sapulotions’ss to eoamteation ef teashem, O01 
as to ‘examination rs, 601. 
« school i 603. 


wf “primary schools, 605. 


Te Primary education in ) 608. 


Pri mary school at the Ha 
: norma! school neem: 617. 


Home and cotoatal infant ae society, 721, 746. 
Horn, reform school at, 517 
Horology, practical school of, 410. 


IceLanp, ee instruction, 620. 
Iferten. 


and crime, 749. 
Indigent children, 487. 
Induction, methods Sa. 117, 128. 


Indust 
ustrial instruction, i in normal schools, 187, 9 
primary pewersy 297, 687, 
« uper sc! 
refona school, 487 487. 





Wirtemberg, 302. 
Institute of arts at Berlin, 159. 
“ — * agriculture at Hohen 


im, 307. 
ae eng nl 43,90, 00,2 91,1 lio 113, 128. 
Intel education, 836. 


Tonian Islands, schools in, 634. 
F eae, 675. 

History of national education, 675. 
Legislation of Henry VIII., 676. 
Protestant charter ~~ 676. 
Kildare-place —e Ss 
Commissioners of English Parliament, 677. 

ae Education, 677. 
Results of the system, 678. 
Training department and model schools, 693. 
Agricultural education. 
Professorshi in Queen’ 's Colleges, 699. 
rtment in national system, 700. 
lasnevin, 703. 
List of oman at Glasnevin, 707. 
Nationa) school at Larne, 707. 
Dunmanway model school, 709. 
batons wy icultural school, 710. 
ons of similar schools in England, 710. 
Queen" 's Colleges and University, 711 
Irregular attendance, 266. 
a m ia Lombardy and Venice, 635, 
in Lom and Venice, 
« “ Sardinia, G40. 
« “ Tuscany, 643. 
nad “ Rome, bs. 
“a “a 


Naples, 645. 
Itinerant schools in Norway, 623. 


i abl, plan of normal school by, 314. 
Prussian schools as they were, 241. 
one of education, 46, 182, 390. 
Journal of Education, London, extract from, 401. 
Jury of examination, 460. 
Javenile crime, origin of, 493. 
“ — cost of, 501, 503, 
“ criminals, school for in in Belgium, 496, 557. 
“ France, 492. 
Wirtemberg, 489. 
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Juvenile criminals, school for, in Hamburgh, 490. 
“ “ “ “ nd, 497. 


“ “ “ “ Switzerland, 487 . 
conference respecting, 497. 


Kaiserswerth, school for nurses, —— 236 
Kay, Joseph, on education of oh on ae 
“extracts = 94, 222, 226, 261, 
305, 315, 341, 367, 441. 
Shuttleworth. 


“ “ 


Kay, James — See 
Kneller Hall, &79 

indermann, 31. 
Kirk session, age and power of, 655. 
Kirkpatrick, Dr., on agricultural schools, 700. 
Knighton, w., et on teaching by, 877. 
Koenigsberg, seminary for teachers at, 83. 
Kribben, or nursery schools, 730. 
Kruitzlingen, normal school at, 367. 
Kussnacht, norma! school at, 373 


Lalor, author of prize essay, 731. 
Lamartine, on duty of educated men, 405. 
Lancashire —- school association, 734. 
Lancaster, Joseph, 727. 
Lancasterian system, in Ragland, 728. 
Denmark, 620. 
Holland, 595, 610. 
e ey = 
Spain, 647. 
Landed proprietors, duties to poor children, 106. 
Lap-bag, for needlework, 780. 
La uette, prison of, 4 
Larne, agricultural school at, 707. 
Lasalle, Abbe de, educational Jabors of, 435 
Lastadie, norma! school at, 192, 
Lateran, council of, 18. 
Latin, how taught, 137, 285 813. 
Lausanne, normal school at, 378. 
Learned societies, 405. 
Liberty of instruction, 584. 
Libraries for teachers, 427. 
Lierre, normal school at, 593. 
Liepsic, burgher school in, 273. 
ss, real school, 273. 
“ seminary for classic teachers, 259. 
Locke, Joho, 25. 
Lombardy, schools in, 635. 
Lucerne, normal! school at, 380. 
Luther, Martin, educational labors 4 19. 
“ — letter to elector of Saxony, 1: 
“ address in behalf of Chrigtion ‘schools, 19 
Lyceum, i in Austria, 326. 
rance, 383. 


Macauley, T. B. on Jago schools, 747. 

Madras system, of Dr. Bell, 727. 

Malthus, on state of schools in England, 726. 

Manufactures, schools of, 406. 

Management clauses, 744. 

Manners of school children, 305, 77. 

Mann, Horace, report on schools of Europe, 4. 
“ extracts from, 39, -y tay 

Manufacturing districts, 96, 266, , 297, 325. 

Marieoweider, normal school for females at, 236 

Material instruction, 203. 

Map-drawing, 69, 615. 

Maynooth, 713. 

Mc Neil, Sir John, on agricultural schools, 701 

Mechanics, science of, 866. 


730. 
Mecklen! duchy of, 311. 
Mental pe on es. 

Methodick, 206. 

Mercantile and commercial schools, 335, 856. 
Methods of teaching left with —* 93, 110. 
Mettray, reform school at, 533. 

Middle schools, 91. 

Milne’s Free School, 668. 

Mines, schools of, 289, 462, 410. 

Minutes of committee of a on education, 739. 
Military schools, 590, 63 
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Military orphan ce a 115, 532. 
Mixed schools, 79, 98, 
M ode! farm school, 468, 338. 

* schools, annexed to normal schools, 165. 
Models for drawing, 163. 
Monasteries, schools in, 279, 724. 
Monitorial system, 106, 401, 610. 
Monitors, 106, 175, 343. 
Moral Education, 355. 
More, Sir Thomas, extract from, 725. 
Mother school of Christian Brothers, 352. 
Motives to study, 145. 
Moalhauser's po he of writing, 838. 
Munich, 317. 
Music, 74, 126, 131, 211, 228, 842. 
Mutual instruction, 107, 610, 729. 


Nassau, duchy of, 311. 

National society, in England, 729. 

Natural history, how ee, J 131, 866. 

Nature, know oe! 70, 1 

Naval schools, 405, 

Navigation, 589, re 

Needle work in school, 780, 590. 

“ taught by teachers’ wives, 432. 

Neufchatel, 343, 349. 

New Lanark, infant school at, 730. 

Nichols, G., extracts from, 598. 

Non-aitendance at school, 403. 

Normal schools, definition of, 31, 333. 

. remarks on by Cc. E. Stowe, 35. 

A. D. Bache, 39. 
H. Mann, 39. 


L. Stephens, 46. 
Joseph Kay, 183, 232, 
Shuttleworth, 826. 
V. Cousin, 414. 
wd M. Guizot, 328. 
Lord Brougham, 751. 
history of, 20, 30, 413, 661, 751. 
number and condition of,— 
in Prussia, 165, bn 185, 189, 190. 
Saxony, 259, 26. 
Wirtemberg, 310, 305. 
Austria, 333. 
Switzerland, 343, 357, 366, 373, 
Bavaria, 313. 
Baden, 300. 
Hesse Cassel, 312. 
France, 399, 421, 431, 447, 451. 
Spain, 647. 
Portugal, 646. 
Russia, 627. 
Belgium, 591. 
Holland, 617, 844. 
Denmark, 620, 
Greece, 634. 
England, 751. 
Treland, 693. 
Scotland, 66], 671. 
Germany, 34. 
different grades of, 189. 415. 
for female teachers, 235, 404, 594, 875. 
catholic teachers, 207. 
protestant teachers, 317, 197. 
teachers of primary schools, 191. 
ay schools, 451. 


pauper children, 879. 
reform schools, 490. 


24, § 
agricultural do., 700. 
city schools, 446, 233. 
rural districts, 415, 445 
description of particular,— 
in Prussia. Lastadie, 192. 
te Pyritz, 194. 
ed “ Potsdam, 197. 
“« ¢ — Bruhi, 207. 
aes « Eisleben, 218. 
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N ormal schools i in Prussia, Weissenfels, 219. 
Berlin, 233. 
>: * Kaiserswerth, 236. 
a Saxony. Leipsic, 259. 
« Dresden, 261. 
“ Baden. Carisrube, 300. 
“ Wirtemberg. Esslingen, 310. 
“ Hesse Cassel. Schluchtern, 312 
ad * Bavaria. Bamberg, 314.. 
“ Schwabach, 314. 
be. usmle, Vienna, 
“ Switzerland. Hofwyl, 357. 
a er Kruitzlingen, 367. 
” - Zurich, 
« Switzerland. Kussnacht, 373. 
Lausanne, 378. 
« Lucerne, 380. 
France. Paris, 451. 
> Versailles, 447. 
“ Dijon, 449. 
ium. Lierre, 593. 
Bal and. Harlaem, 617, 
Scotland. Edinburgh, 661, 671. 
Ireland. Dublin, 693. 
England. Boroughroad, Lon. 761. 


“ 


Whiteland, 875. 
Kneller Hall, 879. 
“ administration and instruction of,— 
“ direction of, 197, 219, 233, 262, 373, 617. 
“ buildings and fixtures, 197, 207, 367. 
*g ic arrang 225, 227, 233, 
262, 367, 202, 421, 447, 449. 
“ director, or principal of, 416. 
“ discipline of 449, 455, 618. 
“ plan of study, 416. 
“ expenses, &c., 197, 229, 424, 421. 
“ number of teachers, 198, 217, 261, 305. 
“ = — of pupils, 198, 208, 261. 
“ age of admission, 422, B10. 
“ conditions of admission, 165, 185, 199, 
219, 226, 232, 261, 303, 617, 694. 
* pledge to teach, 422. 
“ course and subjects of study, 186, 192, 
218, 272, 300, 306, 312, 372, 376, 378. 
“length of course, 166, 184, 220, 225, 
260, 33, 617. 





, 261, 333, 
ysical, 209, 225. 
“ intellectual, 186, 201, 213. 
“ moral and religious, 196, 211, 220, 225, 
234 


“ industrial, 187, 814, 861, 888. 

* science of teaching, 229, 232, 234, 617. 

“ art of teaching, 204, 216, 234, 262, 617. 

“ musical education, 228, 280 

« ae pl , 166, 188, 204, 

230, 262, 4 

* privileges of —— 189. 

“ general results of, 35, 39, 755. 
Norway, 623. 

Outline of system of public education, 623. 
Norwood, industrial school for paupers, 733. 
Novitiate of the Christian Brothers, 444. 

Nursery schools, 730. 
Nurses, training of, 236. 





Oberlin, J. J., author of infant schools, 730. 
Observation, how cultivated, 50, 206. 
Oral instruction, 761, 612. 
Order of exercises in ‘school. See Time Table. 
Organization of public schools. See Prussia, 
nee, &c. 

Orphans, number of, increased by war, 487. 

“ of teachers provided for, 181. 

sad house for at Halle, 21, 112. 

bod A T= Annaburg, 115. 
Osborn, Rev. W. C., \y cost of crime, 502. 
Outline maps, 69, 613 
Overberg, rnard, labors of, 247. 
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Overseers of schools in Austria, 330. 


Parents, duties of, to schools, in Prussia, 74, 75. 
e “ Bavaria, 313. 


Pauperism and Siuatine 356 B70 

Pauper children, number of, 733, 879. 
schools for, 733. 

teachers for, 885. 


‘edagogy, 183, 222. 
Pecuniary condition of teacher, 430. 
Pennmanship, see Wri 
Pensions for disabled a 181, 402. 
Periodicals, educational, 46, 183, 390. 
Pestalozzi, educational Bom ng A of, 25. 
“system of in Prussia 
“ — erphan-house at Nechof: 487. 
ba contrasted with Basedow, 26. 
Petit-Bourg, reform school at, 549. 
Philanthopinum of Basedow, 25. 
Philanthopic society, 578, 
re 


Phonic method, 25, 
a sew — 138, 144. 
ysiology » L. 

Piet 

Piety of teachers, ee shown, 194. 

Play-ground, 106, 27 

Polytechnic school at * Berlin, 159. 
“« — Vienna, 335. 

“ Paris, 457. 

Poor schools, in Holland, 609. 

Portuaat, 646. 

Potsdam, po oad beater $e at, 135. 


Pounds, John, author of ragged schools, 731. 
Practical instruction, 203. 
Practice, or model schools, 165, 204, 216. 
Preparatory norma! school, 226. 
Prevention, in school government, 211. 
Preventive conference respecting, 468. 
Primary school in Saxony, 269. 
Primary schools. See Prussia, France, &c. 
“ gradation of, 91, 387, 609. 
me “ * course of instruction in See y 49. 
= “ Holland, 609. 
Fe a Austria, 327. 
- “ Bavaria, 313. 
* France, 401. 
. «, Saxony, 258, 
“ Baden, 
ion. 


“ 

“ “ 

“ “ “ 

“ “ “ “ 
“ “ 


ty 


as * inspection of. See J; 
“ teachers of. See 7% 
Prince schools, 279. 
Princen’s reading board, 612. 
Private schools, 103. 
Pro-seminaries, 226. 
Prussia, description of primary instruction, 81. 
History of primary instruction, 81. 
Outline of s 
Statistics o primary education in 1848, 88. 
Remarks on progress of primary Schools, 89. 
Subjects and methods of instruction, 91. 
Results, according to Mr. Kay, 94. 
= “ Me. Mann, 39. 
a “ Mr. Stephens, 46. 
Education of young children, universal, 94. 
School attendance, 
Children employed in ‘factories, 96. 
Voluntary system prior to 1819, 97. 
Schools where’ the people are of one faith, 98. 
“different do. 98. 
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Prussia, Mixed schools, 99. 
Duties of school committee, 99. 
towns and citien, 101. 
schools, 102. 


Lancasterian 
Paid monitors or wn Tord 107. 
Text-books, 109. 


hy " thod. 


Suggestive of the 110. 
Interest of children in their studies, 111. 
Mi 1 h = yo sgaciene, 115. 

ili orphan at An 
Public zoheole of Berlin, 118. 
Elementary —.. 118. 
Burgher schools, 123. 
Dorothean higher city school of Berlin, 124. 
Model school of teachers’ seminary, 127. 
Seminary school at Weissenfels, 123. 
Higher burgher school of Potsdam, 135. 
Secondary Instruction in Prussia, 1 
Frederick William Gymnasium of Berlin, 148. 
Royal rea! school, isk 
City trade school, 155. 


Institute of Arts, 159. 2s. 
ting teachers, 1 
ay, 169. 





Legal provision res 
Testimony of Mr. 
Social condition, 170. 





1 adv 172. 
Schools preparatory to normal schools, 41, 171. 
Examination on entering, 1 
Teachers are public officers 174. 
Salaries fixed, and payment certain, 176. 
Female teachers, be. 
Teachers’ conferences, } 
Pensions to old and Taeclid teachers, 181. 
Widows and a of deceased teachers, 182 





82. 
Teachen coeinen , oF normal colleges, 183. 
and for entering, 41, 185. 
Tanoocten! training of a seminary, 186. 
Industrial training, 187. 
Diploma, 173, 188. 
Location of normal schools in 1846, 190. 
Small normal schools of Lastadie, 191. 
Small normal school of Pyritz, 194. 
Normal school of Potsdam, 197. 
Normal schools at Bruhl, 207. 
Normal seminary in Eisleben, 218. 
Seminary for teachers at Weissenfels, 219. 
Seminary for teachers of city, at Berlin, 233. 
Norma! schools for female teachers, 235. 
Seminary at Marienweider, 236. 
Diaconissen Anstalt, at Kaisersworth, 236. 
Prussian schools, a few years ago, Mi. 
School counselor, Dinter, 242. 
Journal of a conference of ee 243. 
School counselor, Bernhardt, 243. 
Bernard Overberg, 246. 
C. B. Zeller—the influence of example, 253. 
Self-examination—by Beckendorf, 254. 
Publicity of public schools, 75. 
Public schools, rich and poor attend, 75, 316. 
- . protestant and catholic, 63, 317. 
Punishments, in reform schools, 512, 537, 
Pupil teachers, 753. 
Pyritz, normal school at, 194. 





Qualifications required i in a teacher in Prussia, 165. 
“ Austria, 331. 
“ “ iy Saxon , 259. 
“ Trelan , 693. 
a France, 423. 
Queen’s College and University in Ireland, 713. 
“ scholars, in England, 753. 
Questions for self-examination by teachers, 254. 
. “ examiners in schoo! 
“ * on school management and art of 
teaching,757. 
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Ragged in of, re 
Porged oe ape pete 
Rambalt, 25. 
Rate, or tax for schools, 734. 
Ratich, labors of, 20. 
Rauhen-haus, at Horn, 490, 517. 
Raumer, F., extracts from, 635. 
Reading, how taught, 30, 51, 55, 61, 114, 131, 612. 
Realia, 91, 321. 
Real instruction, 56, 59. 
Real schools at Berlin, 152. 
os - Leipsic, 277. 
“ “ “ Vienna, 335. 
Ree! objects, lessons on, 70. 
Red Hill, reform school at, 578. 
Reformation, influence of, 18. 
Reform schools _* oung criminals 487, 559. 
blic or private, 557. 
uildi 493, 518, 539, 549, 558. 
farm, 559, 561. 
family arrangement, 545, 581. 
officers, 519, 535, 550, 562. 
foremen, 491, 535, 562, 554. 
conditions of admission, 558, 560. 
number, 519, 536, 555, 560. 
age, 520, 561. 
previous life, 561, 557. 
classification, 518, 550, 564. 
dress, 540, 563. 
Jasin anranen 519, 538, 566. 
mployments, 535, 540, 4 571. 
aily routine, 521, 544, 564 
pn have 592. 
food, 519, 562. 
infirmary, 544, 563. 
dormitories, 539, 549, 563. 
punishment, 541, 552, 569. 
reward, 495, 530, 553, 568. 
meetings of pupils and officers, 569. 
discharge, 566. 
cost, 501, 526, 534, 543, 565, 573. 
result, 495, 520, 530, 556, 570 
aid to discharged inmates, 555, 576. 
in Switzerland, 487. 
. Wirtemberg, 489. 
“ Hamburgh, 490, 517. 
“ France, 492. 
Belgium, 496, 557. 
“ England, 497, 578. 
Reichelen, M., extracts from, 118. 
Religious instruction in Prussia, 53, 
“ Holland, 605, Sis 
* Ireland, "679. 
bet denominations, 103, 183, 302. 
Regional school of agriculture, 469. 
Repeaters, in French seminaries, 447, 458, 466. 
Repetition schools in Austria, 326. 
Rewards in school, 7. 
Rochow, canon of, 27,3 
Rosier, Abbe, founder af ‘agricultural schools, 467. 
| ne ome 25. 
Royal real a - bas 152. 
Rules, 862, 209, 211, 618. 
Rural schools or px te ak 487. 
Russia, 625. 
History of Public Instruction, 625. 
Statistics of schools in 1850, 630. 
Ruysselede, reform school at, 557. 
Ryerson, Dr., extracts from, 45. 


Salaries,of teachers, Ya pe 265, Fagg 432. 
Salle, Abbe de Ia. 
Salzman, 25. 
Sampson, Abbot, 72 
8 writing in, leapenel the Madras system, 727. 
Sardinia, 
Savings’ society for teachers, 433, 444. 
Baxory, ; 
System of primary instruction, 257. 
Institution for 
Statistics of schools, 260. 


ls, 726. 


ms oy 145. 
73, 124, 
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Saxony, Ropes a. for teachers at 1 — 261. 





Protection of teacher rights, 265. 
Cc 





at school, 266. 
Schept buildin 
Primary schoo! Ltd Dresden, 268. 


Saxon Sunday schools, 268 

Plan of Sunday school at Dresden, 269. 

Public examination of the schools, 271. 

Fletcher norma] seminary at Dresden, 272. 

Burgher school at Leipsic, 273. 

Plan of instruction, 275. 

Public schools of Leipsic and Dresden, 278 

Secondary education in ws 279. 
h t Dresden. 





Gy 
School of mines at Freyberg 289. 
Sears, Barnas, extracts from, 19. 
Secondary education, i in Austria, 326, 339. 
“ Prussia, 139. 
“ Saxony, 279. 
“ Russia, 627. 
“ France, 400. 
* normal schools at Paris, 451. 
Sects, can unite in same school system, 75, 79, 99 
102, 343. 
Seminary for teachers. See Normal Schools. 
Seminary school at Berlin, 127. 
“ Weissenfels, 133. 
Sessional school in Scotland. 695. 
-— separation of, in schouls, 490. 
dlitz, endowment for schools of arts, 159. 
Scbluchion, norma! school at, 312. 
Schmidt, method of drawing, 154. 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


| Scholars. See Pupils. 


School fittings, requisites of, 38. 
School-houses and furniture in Austria, 329. 
“ “ 6 “ Baden, 738. 
“ England, 742. 
“ France, 
“ Prussia, 61, 78, 108 
“ Treland, 689. 
School-houses and furniture in Saxony, 267. 
School committee, local, in Prussia, 98. 


“ management 757, 769, 800. 
School regulations, 139. 
Schul-vorstand, 86. See School Committee. 
Scientific institutions, 406, 591, 626. 
Scor.tanp, 651. 
History of Parochial School, 651. 
Normal School of the Church of Scotland, 661. 
“ School of Free Church, 671. 
Shuttleworth, Sir James Kay, 740, 823. 
extracts from, 444, 367. 
Singing, See Music. 
Simultaneous method, 111. 
Sisters of Charity, 348, 535, 548. 
Smith, Adam, on — schools, 725. 
Social influence of good public schools, 317, 657. 
Society for the public good, in Holland, 595. 
Spain, 647. 
Special instruction, schools for, 405. 
State, relation of, to schools, 76, 747. 
Statistics of education in Austria, 338. 
64 “ Prussia, 48, 88. 
« * Holland, 608. 
= “ Saxony, "260. 
bee “ Baden, 291. 
“ Bavaria, 318, 315. 


“ Denmark, 619, 
“ Norway, 623. 
“ Sweden, 622. 

“ Russia, 627. 

* Greece, 633 
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me Oa, 408, 728. 
fo schools segs wt of 260, 293, 
1, 315, er 339, 392. 


Swepen, 621. , 
Syllabus of lectures on education, 668, 877. 
Switzervanp, 341. 
Outline of d ional instituti 341. 
it of diffe of relig. belief, 341. 
School attendance made compulsory, 342. 
Education of teachers, 344. 
Manual labor in normal schools, 344. 
Vehrli’s opinions on the habits of teachers, 345. 
Course of instruction in primary schools, 346. 
Religious exercises, 347. 
Local i ion of schools, 347 
Results on of education of the people, <a 
of gi 
of ig P 7 349. 
a nt at at Hofwyl, 351. 
351. 


Fellenberg’s principle of education, 354. 

Norma! course for teachers at Hofywl, 357. 

Berne cantonal society for teachers, 364. 

Norma! school at K ruitzli , 367. 

Educational views of Vehrii, 369. 
me—course of study, 372. 

Normal school at Kussnacht, Zurich, 373. 

Programme of studies, 376. 

Norma! school at Lausanne, 378. 

Norma! school at Lucerne, 380. 














Tarn, re on schools in department of, 401. 
Taxation for schools, 100. 
Teacher, oa of, 33, 37, 42, 46, 167, 169, 599, 


legal 


. vision for, 33, 176, 432. 
quali ications, 36, 112, 141, 263, 259, 423. 


un condition of, ame 176, 433. 

Pivil a of, 33, 174, 40 
em ment ‘out of schoo}, 431. 
saving’s box, or bank for, 434 
associations, 33 425. 
am 298, 418, 592. 

ring, pensions of, 33, 434. 
dwell and garden for, wey 265. 

eye Smt 177, 265. 


aa Position, 170. 
seminaries for. 190. 

and disabled, 182. 
widow and children of, 181. 








Teacher, thies with 184. 

m phe sore Hird seis) 36, 388. 

“ authority of, 37. 

“ appointment of, 100. 
ss science of, 800, . 

aft of, 800, 878. 

Technical schools, 335, 637. 
Techn , how taugh' ion af Koel Hall, by, £85. 
T ‘emple, ol ’ 
Term, length of vot webool, 34 


Text- ‘books i in Prussia, 100, is 
* Treland, 689. 
Theologica, students must qualify themselves to- 


Th inki pon for little children, 70, 113. 
Time at imary schools, 115, 268 268, 614. 
urgher, 126, 133, 135, 136, 275. 


« os ae ‘ea fl 


a hen ae schools, 7, 214, 220, 234, 
262, 272, 300, 312, "47, = 
agricultural schools, > 
polytechnic schools, 459. 
school of arts, 162. 
reform schools, 517, 531. 


school of mines, 289. 
Topics, or themes for ——— 775. 
——_ or fares. age urgher schools, 93. 


Training schools for teachers. See Normal Schools. 
Trivial schools in Austria, 325. 

Trotzendorf, monitorial system of, 20. 

Turner, E., on reform schools, 578. 

Tuscany, 643. 


Union workhouse schools, 733. 
Universities, 588, 639, i 641, 713. 
University of France, 391. 

Upper schools in Austria, 326. 


Vehrli, pupil of Pestalozzi, 367. 
Venetian ah educational en, 339, 636. 
Versailles, normal schoo! at, 44 
agronomic institute ~ 470. 
Vienne, polytechnic institute at, 335. 
Vincent de Paul, philanthropy, 42). 
Von Tiirk, 532. 


Wages of teachers, 265, 302, 394 

Warwick county asylum, 515. 

Watson, W., founder of industrial school, 731. 

Weneinn, practical school for, 410, 412. 

Weights and measures, taught, 395, 615. 

Weissenfels, seminary for teachers at, 219. 
school of practice, 133. 

wee in prison, 503. 

Whitbread, author of first school bill for Eng. 727 
Wichern, F. H., teacher of reform school, 517. 
Widows of teachers, 181, 395. 

Willm, extracts from, 425, 427. 
Wimmer, 8., account of Blockman college, 280. 
Wirtemsere, 301. 

Educational! statistics, 301. 

System of primary schools, 301. 

Denzel's introduction to the art of teaching, 303 

Norma! seminary at Esslingen, 310. 

Normal seminary at N urtingen, 306. 

Institute of at E hei 
Woodbridge, W. C., extracts from, 25. 
Workhouse schools, 685. 

Writing, how taught, 52, 66, 114, 119, 613. 
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Young children, exercises for, 50. 
in factories, 96, 297, 726. 
Yverdun, 29. 


Zeller, C. B., labors of, 29, 83, 253. 
Zinzendorf, 24. 
Zurich, norma! school at, 376. 
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Normat Scnoors;. and other Institutions, Agencies and Means, 
designed for the Professional Education of Teachers. By Henry Bar- 
nard, Superintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut. Hartford, 
1851. 


The above work was first published in 1847, to aid the establishment 
of a Normal School in Rhode Island, and afterwards circulated largely 
in Connecticut for the same object. It was enlarged in 1850, and pub- 
lished as one of a series of Essays which the author as the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, was authorized by the Legislature to pre- 
pare for general circulation in Connecticut, to enable the people to 
appreciate the importance of the State Normal School, which had been 
established on a temporary basis in 1849. The documents embraced in 
this treatise are of permanent value. 

In addition to an account of the organization and course of instruc- 
tion in the best Normal Schools in Europe and in this country, it embra- 
ces elaborate papers on the nature and advantages of Institutions for 
the professional training of teachers, by Gallaudet, Carter, Stowe Em- 
erson, Everett, Humphrey, Mann, and others. 

LEGAL PROVISION RESPECTING THE EpucATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF CuIL- 
DREN IN Factorres AND MANuFACTURING EsTABLISHMENTS; with an Ap- 
pendix on the Influence of Education. on the Quality and ppemey 

y 


value of labor, and its connection with Insanity and Crime. Henry 
Barnard, LL. D. F. C. Brownell, Hartford. 84 pages. 


This pamphlet of 84 pages, was prepared by the author in 1842, to 
fortify some recommendations contained in his Report as Secretary of 
the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, for more thorough 
legislation to protect the health, morals, and souls of children from the 
cupidity of employers, and of parents, and at the same time to show 
how the productive power of the State could be augmented, and the 
waste of property, health and happiness, might be prevented by such 
an education as could and should be given in Common or Public 
Schools. The statistics and legislation on these subjects are of perma- 
nent and universal interest. 

ParacticaL ILtusTRATIONS oF THE PrincipLes or Scnoot ARcHITEC- 
ture. Third edition. By Henry Barnard. Hartford; F.C. Brownell. 
1856. 

This work is an abridgment by the author, of his large treatise on 
School Architecture, made originally for a Committee of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Education, and adopted as the 
first of the series of Essays prepared for general circulation in the state 
of Connecticut. An edition of 5000 copies was printed for circulation 
in Great Britain, at the expense of Vere Foter, Esq., of London, 

Connecticut Common Scnoot Journat; Vol. I, to Vol. VIII. 

The Conn. Common School Journal was edited and published by Mr. 
Barnard, as Secreta~y of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, from Aug. 1838 to Aug. 1842; and as Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Conn., from 1850 to 1855. On the Ist of Jan. 1855, 
its publication was assumed by thie State Teachers’ Association. 
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Reports aND DocumMENTS RELATING TO THE Common ScHooL 
System or Connecticut. Hartford: Case, Tiffany & Co. 


This Volume is made up of different numbers of the Connecticut Common School Journal, which 
contain Sepenep of pormanens, valet, it makes a large quarto volume of 400 pages, in 
double and small type. Price $1.00. 


I.—DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF CONNECTICUT 
FROM MAY, 1838, TO MAY, 1842. 
areas of See Desrd of Comssinioness of Common Bshacts, fer 2008, 2008, acts 1842 
Barnard’s ive Document, 1838. 
Board of Commissioners 7" C. 8. to the People, 1838. 
First Annual to the Board of C. C. “a. 1889; Second do. for 1840; Third do. for 
1841; Fourth do. for 1842. 
Report‘ on Education in other States and Countries, 
Pub fie Schools in Boston, Providence, Lowell, Worcester, &c., 1841. 
Address on School-houses in 1839, 
Report on Public Schools of Hartford, 1841. 
Remarks on the History and Condition of the School Laws of Connecticut, 184]. 
= Legal Provision Ly mee fh, the Education and Employment of Children in 
in various States and 
? Latter to Commies of the Legiatre onthe Bxpeonc ofthe Boar of Commissioners, 


pee “5 schoo Visitors in most of the Towns in Connecticut, for 1840 to 1842. 
Bas by emma d the State respecting Schools from 1647 to 1834. 

dents oe better Supervision of Common Schools, passed 1838. 

Act gi setitional powers to School Districts and School Societies, 1839. 

Seana School Act, 1841. 

Report and Act for repealing the Board of Commissioners, 1842. 


II.—DOCUMENTS OR ARTICLES RESPECTING THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF OTHER 
STATES AND COUNTRIES. 
ow 9 tee al wekoeeer emit Treland, , and Wales, from various sources, 
olland, by Prof. Bache, Cousin, and Cuvier. 
— ee Prof. Bache, ba gr Wyse, and Prof. Stowe, 
Duchy of Baden, and Nassau, by Prof. James. 
‘esta by Prof Turob —- am Bache. 


aot from Psa lof Education, and Prof. Bache. 
Bavaria and Hanover, by Hawkins. 
Saxony, by Prof. 
Same. by Prof. Stowe. 
Belgin ly Mrs. Austin and Prof. Bache. 
rom Foreign Qu. Review. 


III.—NORMAL roam OR TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 
” Seminaries. 


Bereeecerece 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
vs 
“o 
. 
“ 
“ 


ormal School, at H 
Bomincry for Teachers, Ww. eieofel, Frome. 


Potsdam, 
Primary Normal School at —. 


IV.—ACCOUNT OF PARTICULAR SCHOOLS. 
Infant Schools. School, Edinbu: 
Model Infant School, Glasgow. Beboot fee fr the Poor, "Annterdam 
“ « > lin. 
Quaker Street Infant,“ Dorothea High School, “ 


Infant School in Lombardy. Bu School, 
a bee Rotterdam. Highos Besghor School, Pe Potsdam. 
Busting Gthesio—Qehects of Industry, $c. Lovell’s pneeery School, New Haven 
Evening in Lond of A, $e., &e. 
School of Industry ee 3 ’ 
ial 
icultural School at 
Gowers Walk. 
G ‘ 
for Juvenile 
Puolic Schools i 5 
School at Mechanic Institutions, London. 
School “ “ 
Factory Schools. 
Adult Schools. Sunday Schools. 
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by Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. Providence: 


C. Burnett, Jr. 
Act for ing the condition of the Public Schools, and the better 


ment of the 


same. 

Circular of Governor Fenner. 

Repurt or CoMMISsIONER OF Pusuic ScHoo.s 
L. Mode of g the 


t and i 








1. By c's. By ol ins 


ee i 
meeting, 


I. Measure Sdoried to improve the public schools under their present 
and efficient system of public instruction. 


the way for a more com 
rs. 3. By circulating tracts, 


2. By conversation and 
to schools, school systems, &e. 4. 
. od associations for sc! 

- A, a more extensive employment of female tonthonn. 8. By a gradation of 





ieusabinens 





’ associations, or institutes. 10. By an peer nortaal school 


preparing ate y for one LL school. 
ly sci apparatus a ibrary. 
15. By preparing the draft of school act, I 


making known 7 o! 
and library associations. 


of a choo, and other means of pe education. 
dtot and school com- 
- school committees. 4. By statements in public 


atinn, and prepare 
1. By public lectures. 
iodicals, and documents telating 
ee 6. Bre a Li a = of Education in 
the selection of 


ll. By 


'y- 
school-houses. 


IL. Defects in the former organization and administration of the system, with the outline of the 


existing organization. 





mmary of defects. 2. Outline of the pare as reorganized 
IV. Condition of the public schools, with remedies for existing defects, and suggestions 
2. School-houses. 3. School attendance. 


-_ their 


1. Org 4. Clas- 
sification of schools. 5. Agricultural Ginasiote 6. Manufacturing districts, 7. City districts. 


Arrenpix.—DocuMENTS REFERRED TO IN THE Report. 
I. Circular to Teachers, and to School | Comenitions, 
Fa Topics of ee on Education, 


t of Public Schools, - 





— 7 Association 


Rhode Island lentes of Instruction, - 
IV. Educational Tracts, ° 
V. Books and Pamphlets, relative to education, circulated i in the Btate, 
VL Catalogue of i in Li ° 





VII. History and pad nr of te islation of Rhode Island re res 
VIIL. Draft of an act respec 
IX. Act —s. 


X. Statistical 
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passed 1845, 
‘ables, relating to popelation, valuation, expenditures of the Btate and of the 
several towns, 
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Regulations of School Commitives, 
Providence, 
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ng public schools, : 
of its provisions, 
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JourRNAL oF THE Ruope Istanp INstTiITUTE oF INSTRUCTION: 
commenced in 1845, and discontinued in 1849. Edited by Henry 


Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. 
volumes. Price $3.50 per set. 


CONTENTS.—VOLUME I. 
Report on the Public Schools of Rhode 


Journal. 


Prospectus of Journal, 
Circular respecting Teachers’ Institutes, 
Teachers’ Institutes, origin of, 
Teachers’ Institute at Scituate, 
Notices of Institutes and Public Meetings, 
Circular of Commissioner, 

I wvceume-—Lectures—Libraries, 


Westerly Lyceum, 


of education,—Vermont, 
Massach 


Teachers’ Sastticten, 
Scituate and Foster Association, 
Modes of school improvement, 

Books on Education, 
Progress of of Education—Virgnin, 





Island for 1845, and the following articles in Extra 


The set consists of three 


PAGE 
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Death of Francia Dwight, 

Modes of school improvement, 

Educated men and the education of the people, 

Normal school at Kruitzlingen, 

Rules for the good behavior of Pupil, @ivtiie | olde 

Notices of P Meetings, 

Annual Meeting of the Institute of Instruction for 1845, 
Gammell's 


oe te we E. R. Porter, ering he 
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Index to Extra Journal, 


VOLUME a, FoR wei. 


Condition of Public Schools of Rhode Island in 1832, 
Report i wet of Sch 
Annual bstract of Schoo! Returns = 1b, - 
- for 1 - 
Debate on the School Act of 1845, - - 
Remarks of Wilkins Updike, - - 
Report of School Committee of North Providence, 
- aj Smithfield, - 
1 “ a4 Cumberland, 
9 e * Scituate, - 
Sehool-houses, - - - -- “= = 
Plan of Grounds for Village School, - 
Plans for Schools of different grades, 
Plan of Public School in City « of How York, 


on seats without backs, Ss 
Boston Primary School Chair, - - 
Plans of Normal Schools in Maseachsets, 
Brimmer Grammar School, Bos eon, - - > - - 
Hints ting Bi - 
Boston Pian of | Warming and Ventilation, O 6 Oy Oe 
Condition of School-houses in Massachusetts, 
« New York, Vermont, Maine, tin, 
Po Amal Merting of the Rhode Inland Institute of Instruction, 
r. 


jue of books, 
Origin of District Sehoo! Libraries, - 
Letter of James Wadsworth, of Genesee, New York, 
of D. D. Barnard, 
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Normal Schools, - 

State Normal Schools i in 1 Massachusetts, oO > evatin 
New York State Norma! School, - - 
Acts relating to Public Schools in Rhode ieland, or ie 
Remarks on the several provisions of thesame, - - - 
For:ns for ducti dings under the come, . . 
Form of District Return, - 

Specimen of Rules and Regulations for ‘School Committees, 
Index to School Law, Remarks and Forms, - - 
— of Education in the United States for 1847, - 


necticut, 
Pre Euay by Noah Porter, - - - 7 
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New Hampshire, - - 
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Ohio, 
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Teachers’ Institute in Rhode Island for 1847, 
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« . Pawtucket, - —- 
Progress of Teachers’ Institutes in Connecticut, 
New York, 
Massachusetts, 
Ohio, - 
New’ Hampshice, 
Maine, - 
Michigan, - 
Vermont, - - 


Teachers’ Meetings and Amsclations, - se es 
Topics for discussion, &c. - - e*e-e 
List of Educational Periodicals, ae. “we 6 


VOLUME Itt. 
of Commissioner of Public Schools for 1848,  - 
Third Annual popes of f Eaceutive Commitice of Rhode Inland Institute 
Officers for 184 
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Remarks of Mr. Barnard, 
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Rules and lations, 1848, 
of School nittee of North Providence, 1868, - 
Scituate, 1848, 
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Coventry, 1847, 
1848, 


Warwick, 1847, 
Cumberland, 1848, ° 
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Keport of School a mae ae 


seectecee 
ie 
eeeereees 


with Apartments for Teacher, 


Remarks on School-houses in Rhode Island, - 
Principles of School Architecture, - + 
Principles of Ventilation, - 
Plans of School-houses with one School-room, - 
bey we A To - - 
Vilage Sebot‘bou at Al Allendale, North Providenc, 
at 
ri District School-house in G 


Mott's Ventilating School Store 

's ering ow oe 
Boston Ventilating School Stove, - - - - 
District School-house in 


BSS SSSRRSE 


at Clayville, Scituate,  - 
at Centreville, Warwick, 


273 
274 
277 
280 
283 
284 
285 
286 
288 

- 290 
291 
292 
292 
294 
296 
305 
308 
309 
310 
3 


sat Reference, 
Rules for the Care and Preservation of Sehool-bouses, 
Dedicatory Exercises,  - 
Address of G.B. Emerson, - - - - 
= Gideon F. Thay a 
Pa President Way’ - - . 
- Rev. saat Woytael - 


+ President Everett, >: =e . 
ete wm Lin he Hohe Bind, - - 


Hi and —~1F Amociation, - 
Gener Index te Vol. LAI cad tne brary A 2 . 


EpucationaL Tracts. By Henry Barnard. 1842 and 1845-6. 

No. 1, Education in the United States. No. 2, Education in its relations 
to Health, Insanity, Pauperism and Crime. No. 3, School <¢~ of 
Massachusetts. No. 4, School houses. No. 5, Reading. No. 6, Gram- 
mar. No.7, Composition. No. 8, Cooperation of Parents. 

The above series of Tracts were prepared in part by Mr. Barnard, 
and printed by him for gratuitous distribution among parents, teachers, 
and school officers, as part of his system of disseminating a knowledge 
of desirable improvements, and awakening an interest in the subject in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
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Trisure To GaLtLaupet.—A Discourse in Commemoration of the 
Life, Character, and Services of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet L L. D., 
delivered before the citizens of Hartford, January 7th, 1852, with an 
Appendix. By Henry Barnard, LL. D. Philadelphia : H. ’ Cowper- 
thwait & Co. 

The above Discourse was delivered before the citizens of Hartford, 
and published at their request. The Appendix contains several pro- 
ductions of Mr. Gallaudet, of permanent value, with a History of 
Institutions for Deaf-mutes, in different countries, and particularly of 
the American Asylum at Hartford, by the author of the Discourse. 


CONTENTS. 


Eulogy,  - 
Proceedings of « a Publie Meeting of the citizens of Hertford on 110th September, 1851. 
Resolutions relating to the Services of T. H. Gallaudet, - 
Order of Exercises on the 7th of January, 1658, 
Hymn by _ en ig - 


Dirge. written » by T. ah Gallaudet, -_ ee 


i—— 
ice Cogswell—her last ‘<a and death, a 
Lines by Mrs. Sigourne 
IL History of Instruction po Institutions for Deaf- mutes, 
in Great Britain, 
London Institution, - 
Edinburgh “ - a 
Glasgow 
Dublin 
_ = 
4“ “ ! - - 
4“ 
o o - - 


SVSSSRAARIIzY 


“ my 


Holi me tren 
ee oe of the Art sal Dea mate instruction at ‘the date ‘of Mr. ¢ visit to 


8&6 
90 
92 
39 
93 
94 
96 
7 
97 
98 
99 
99 
99 
100 
100 
100 


Modifenttons introduced in the ‘American Institutions, - 
Statistics of Euro; Institutions, - - 
Brief Sketch of American Eastioations, - 

American Asylum, - 

New York Institution, - - - 
Pennsylvania lnsthaticn, - 
Kentucky 

Virginia 

Indiana 

‘Tennessee 

Illinois 

North Carolina 

Georgia 


Michign 
igan 2 
Table and 8 , date, pri ip 1, pupils, &c., 
Remarks on Artificial ee - 7 - 
Early Home Training of Deaf-mute children, S. He 
iit Lawent ae i aan - - 
1V. Journal kept by Mr. Gallaudet during his visit to Euro in in 1815-16, 
History of the American Asylum for the Education a Beet ond Dumb persons, - 
oo and Teachers from 1816 to 1852, - 
oo and are) - - - - - o.' Soe - 





anal ncorporation, 1 
VI. Discourse poe at the opening of the American Asylum, Apri 20th, 1817, ,by Rev. 
Thomas H. Gallandet, 
VII. Discourse delivered at the Dedication of ‘the American Asylum, May 224, 1921, . 
VIL. Sermon on the Duty and Advantages of affording instruction to the Deaf “and Dumb, 
VIII. Testimonial of the. Deaf-mutes of New England to Messrs. Gallaudet and Clere, 


September by 1850. 
i of the Chapel of the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane, 

| 2th, ese, - 210 
X. Remarks on Seminaries for Teachers, ‘first blished in 1825, 217 
Xl. Catal of Pupils of the American Asylum from Apri 1 15th, 1817, to May mm, 1851, 223 

Classification of Pupils as to States, rm Causes of foess, 
XII. Statistics of the Causes of Deafness, ° : . ¢: eo = io eh 

XIII. List of Publications by Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, : - - 6 < * en 
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Brocrapaicat Sxetca or Ezexre: Cueever; with notes on the Early 
Free Schools, and School Books of New England. By. Henry Bar- 
nard, LL. D., Second Edition: Hartford. F.C. Brownell. 1856. 


This sketch of one of the earliest and most eminent classical teachers 
of New England, was first published in Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education, for March, 1856, and was afterwards reprinted with copious 
extracts from Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather’s Sermon on the death of this 
“ faithful, successful, venerable and beloved teacher,” a poetical ‘ Essay’ 
or Eulogy on his memory, anda Latin Epitaph by the same Divine ; 
together with a copy of Mr. Cheever’s will. A second edition of the 
pamphlet has been called for, which will contain an account of the 
“Trial of Br. Cheever before the Church of New Haven—with his 
reply in full to the charges ”—a very curious document which has come 
to the knowledge of the author since the first publication of the sketch- 
As this pamphlet contains a good deal of information respecting the 
early history of schools in New England, a full synopsis of the topics 


is here given. 


Ezekiel Cheever—Birth, 3. 
Residence in New Haven, 3. 
Schoolmaster in New Haven in 1638, 4. 


Early school —S of _ Haven, 4. 
Origa of Free Schools, 
Cathedral, Cloister, and Schools, 5. 


Schools in England, 5. 

Royal or Endowed Grammar Schools, 5. 
Vales of Endowed Charities of Education, 5. 
First Free School established in America, 6. 
Free Schools in Nye 
Gov. Berkeley's Phil Or 
Free School in New 
First Free School in Mary 
Earliest mention of, in — England, 7. 


Free School in Connecticut, 8. 

Mode of Supporting Public Schools, 

Mr. Cheever removes to Ipswich, 9. 

Town Grammar School at Ipswich, 9. 

Mode of Supporting —— Schools i 7 9. 


Mr. Cheever 
Town = School of Chater to 
Order of as to of 








Mr. Cheever - 
Gould's account ot Free 
11. 
of Mr. Cheever’s Schoolhouse, 
tation of the Boston Latin School, 12. 
(Rev. E. E.) Notes fora History of Bos- 


ton Latin School, 12. 
Extracts from Autobiography of Rev. Joho 
13. 


12 


Barnard, 
Rev. Dr. Chauncey’s notice of Rev. John Bar- 
, 13. 
Monitorial system of instruction in 1687, 13. 
Singular specimen of vicarious Rip 14. 
Latin versification, 14. 

_—— at College Life in 1 
Rev. Dr. Coleman, a so- 4 
meeti 

he Mr, Chvver' dc i ine, 17. 
’ English Schoolmaster, 


ied 1680, 17. 1. 
ter, to. his Scholars, 17. 
Mr. Cheever’s otie Accidence, 18. 
Title of twentieth edition, 18. 
Rev. Dr. Bentley's Notes on Education, 18. 


. + ae 16. 








Brinsley’ 's Latin Accidenece, printed 1611, 18. 
Consolation for our Grammar Schools, 
printed in 1622, 19 
Mr. haar 3 's Essays — — Scripture Prophecies 


explained 

pS from, 20. 
Letter to Sir. Edmond ‘Andros, 21. 
Died in 1708, aged 94 years, Qi. 
Notice of his death by Dr. Mather, 21. 

- — — —- 21. 
® ll, 22, 

Personal appearance ot 4—-> in his 

school, in his 90th year, 21. 
Extract from Diary of Pres. Stiles, . 
Mr. Cheever’s aversion to peri 
The prevalence of the fashion wigs, 22 wearing, 22 
Latin Oration at his Funeral, 22. 
Rev. Dr. Cotton soo Mather’ Peo! Goomen, 3. 
Title page of, 23. 
All saving knowledge founded on Scripture 

training, 24. 
Duty of parents in reference to schools, 24. 
Example of Rev. John Eliot, of Roxbury, cited, 


24. 
— School in Boston, in 1708, referred to, 


Duty of Teachers, 25. 
Teachers must be. well paid, and respected, 25. 
Duty of parents, 25. 
Duty of the public, 26. 
A Grammar Schoul at the Head Town of every 
County, 26. 
from Greece and Rome, cited, 26. 

Corderias and Joho Calvin, 27. 

of Ch Education, 27. 
of Cheever, 27 


nold’s Funeral Sermon, quoted, 27. 
Study of the Scriptures as a Chanic, vindicated, 





Piet; 


one on the memory of my venerable mas- 
ter, 29. 


Epitaphium, Ezekiel Cheverus, 31. 

Family of Mr. Cheever, 32. 

Copy of last Will, 32. 

Trial of Mr. Cheever before the church of New 
Haven, in 1649, 33, 

Extracts from the Early Records of the Town 
of New Haven, respecting Schools and Edu- 


cation, 57. 
Records of the Town 


Extracts from the Earl: 
of Boston respecti 
First School Law of f Massachusetts, 71. 
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History anp ConpiTIon oF Common ScuHoo.is AND oTHER INsTITU- 
Tions oF Epucation tn Connecticut. By Henry Barnard, LL. D. 
Second Edition. F.C. Brownell. 


The first edition of Barnard’s History of Education in Connecticut, 
was published in 1853, in a Report to the Legislature by the author as 
Superintendent of Common Schools. As copies of that edition can no 
longer be procured, the author. is preparing a second edition, of which 
the following is the Table of Contents. 


Inrropuction. Survey of the principal Agencies which have determined the character of the 
Education of the people of Connecticut. 
IL. Primary Epucation—or Common Schools from 1636 to 1856. 
IL. Sxconpary Epucation—or Academies, and other porated institutions, including the 
Public High Schools. 
II. Superior Epucation—or Institutions empowered to grant the — of Bachelor and Mas- 
terof Arts. Yale College. Washington, or Trinity esleyan University. 
Iv —— anD Proresstonat Epucation, viz. : 
. School of Theology. 
Law. 
e Medicine. 
- Teaching. 
» Engineering. 
. Agriculture. 
= Commerce—Navigation. 
“ Mechanic Arts. 








“ 


SERIO epom 


“ Idi 
13. “« Criminals. 
14. Retreat for the Insane. 
V. Surptementary Epvucation. 
1. Libraries. 
2. Young Men's Associations, Institutes, and Societies for Debate 
3. Lectures. 
4. Newspapers and Periodicals. 
VIL. Socteties ron THe EncouragemgaT anp ADVANCEMENT OF Science, THE ARTS, 
anp Epvucation. 
1 Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
2. Connecticut Historical Society. 
3, State Agricultural Society. 
4. State Medical Society. 
5. Wadsworth Atheneum. 
6. Hartford Society of Public Improvement. 
VIL. Epvucationat Fonps. 
VIII. Catatoeug or Documents relating to the Ed tional Institutions of C 
IX. Sratisticat Tasies,—Pop pati Valuation—Health. 


L PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Common or Pustic ScHoots. 
Penton I. 1638 to 
Action of Town of Hartford i in 1643, 1648, 
et hersfield, 1088, 
Code of Connecticut, 1 1650, - - 


— 
p> 











Action of Town of New Haven, 1 
Movement towards a College, "168, 
Ezekiel Cheever, 1641, - 

Gov. 7 and Rev. John Daven 

Code of Colony of New Haven, es 
Children’s Education, - 

Penton Il. 1665t01700, - - - 
Education of the Indians, yo 
Moor’s Indian Charit School, oe. 
County Grammar or Latin School, - 
Grant of Lands to County Tow: - 
ss as Gov. E. option, 


Wi if of E Edward Hopkins, - 
Proceedings of General Court of Connecticut, ee Wale 
Distribution by the 
Letter of Rev. John Davenport, to General Court of New Haven, 
Portion set apart to Hartford, 
New Haven, - - 
- Hadley, - - 
7 Cambridge, a. Ce 
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Prof. Ki: y's exaznination of the claime of Cambridge, - 
Character of Gov Gov. Hopkins, by Hon. I. W. Stuart, 
OrTribute to Mee. 8 


Hopkins Grammar hoot at New Haven, = 
rammar School at Hartford, ~~ 
School . 


Town of Fairfield, - 

Staples Free School, - - - ~- 

Dr. "s School at Greenfield Hill, 
Revision of School Law in 1700, - - - 

a OL PP to1800,- - - 
yop! ofthe Lawin 1701, - - - 
a 98, 1711, 1712, - 
Imeerality and Inreligion, ms, 

“> 101%, 


of Land if hand Cum ena" 
o Leami in 
Revit epee igre 175), “ 


Acts of 1754, 1766, and 1774, a ae 
Revision of 1784, - ° 
Revision of 1794, 1795, - ey 2 2 


History or Scnoot Fonrp or Connecticut, - - dl 
I. Claims of Connecticut to Western Territo: - 
II. Cession to the United States, end Reserved ands, - ~ >a 
IL. Sale of the Reserved Lands 
Act appropriating avails to support ‘of the Ministry and Schools ot ‘Edueation, 1793, 
Discussion in the Public Press, 
Debate in the General Assembly in 1794, — a 
Petition from the Towns against act of 1798, .  * - 
Sermon by Dr. Dwight in favor of, - hep? - 
Act appropriating avails to support of School, 1795, - 
of Committee on the sale, - - - 
List of the Purchasers of the Connecticut Reserve, - 
Debate in Senate of United States between Senator Mason, ‘of Virginia, ond Senator Bald- 
win, of Conneetiont; in = 1008, on the policy « of the two States in reference to their public - 
1 


PEL SSSASSSRLGSSSSSSBBNSys 


ssuaaegean = 


re 


lands, 

Board of Managers, - - - 
o— Hillhouse, appointed sole Commissioner of Schoo! Fund i ~ 1810, oe ce 

Seth P. Beers, appointed in 1825, - - 

Tables exhibiting capital and income of the Fund from 1901 to 1856, Opis 8) |e 

Revision of the School Laws in 1798, - - gee i a 
Supervision of Schools transferred from Towns to Bociety, fe 
Regulation of Schools in Farmington, - ap 
Appointment of School Visitors, - - - - - - - 
Middlesex County Association for the impr t of Common Schools in 1799, - 

Periop IV. 1800 to 1838. 

Act for the Education of Children in 1800, - - 

School Act of 1799—with Notes giving the _ of the eunctment of each provision, 

Act relating to Education of Factory Childre: 

Provision in the Constitution of 181 relating ‘to Yale College, and Common Schools, 

Act of 1822, making taxation for School pu no longer obligatory, - 

Extract from Message of Gov. Wolcott, in 1 

North American Review on influence of the School Funds—1823, - 

on Public High Schools, 
Bstract from Gor. Wolcott's Messnge in 1635, - - . * - 
“ Gov. Tomlinson's in 1826, 

Report | a {by Hawley Olmsted. Jof House of Representatives i in 1826—recom- 
of Superintendent of Common Schools, - 
Society for | m+ meee of Common Schools in 1827, - - - - = = 
Extract from Message of Gov. Tomlinson in 1828, e wh Tie Je - 
Report of Joint Committee on Common Schools, - - - - - - - 
Letter of Hon. Roger Minot Sherman, - 

Opinions entertained in 1828 to 1836, on the Behool System of Connecticut, - 

Report of Rev. B. O. Peers, of Kentucky, - - 

State Convention of _, in 1830, - - - 

Address of Rev. Dr. Humphrey, of Amherst College, o parte 

Extract from Sonage of Gov. Peters in 1831, - - . 
of C of Common Schools in 1892, - 

Report of Commissioners appointed in 1833, - - - 

Extract from Message of Gov. Edwards, in 1836, 

A iation of one half of the income of the Burplus Revenue, (Towa Deposite Fund) | 

to mon 
School Visitors required to ‘make returne of the condition of the Schools in » 1837, pute 170 
Extract from Message of Gov. Ellsworth, in 1838, - - 1 

Abstract of Returnsof School Visitors, - - - = = * = * = 

















IX. PLAN OF CENTRAL AGENCY 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following Plan for “the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge” 
of Education, and especially of Popular Education, and plans for 
its improvement‘ through the Smithsonian Institution; or the 
American Association for the Advancement of Education was sub- 
mitted to the Association by Hon. Henry Barnard. 


The Institution [or Association] to appoint a secretary or agent; with a salary 
and to furnish a room for an office and depository of educational documents and 
apparatus, and beyond this not to be liable for any expense. : 

Agenda by the secretary or agent : 

1. To devote himself exclusively to the “ increase and diffusion of knowledge ”’ 
on the subject of education, and especially of the condition and means of improv- 
ing Popular Education, and particularly 

2. To answer all personal or written inquiries on the subject, and collect and 
make available for use, information as to all advances made in the theory and 
practice of education in any one State or country. 

3. To attend, as far as may be consistent with other requisitions on his time, 
and without charge to the funds of the institution, [or Association] Educational 
Conventions of a national and State character, for the purpose of collecting and 
disseminating information. 

4. To edit a publication, to be entitled the American Journal and Library of 
Education, on the plan set forth in the accompanying paper (A.) 

5. To collect 

(a) Plans and models of school-houses and furniture. 
(b) Specimens of maps and other material aids of education. 
(c) Educational reports and documents from other States and countries. 

6. To institute a system of educational exchange between literary institutions in 
this and other countries. 

7. To make arrangements, and effect. if practicable, at least one meeting or 
conference of the friends of educational improvement in Washington [or else- 
where] every year. 

8. To submit annually a report in which shall be given a summary of the 
progress of education, in each State, and as far as practicable, in every 
country 


A. 


PLAN OF PUBLICATION.—A quarterly or monthly issue under the 
general title of the American JournaL anp Lisrary or Epucation, 


I. A Journat or Epucation, to be issued in quarterly or monthly numbers, 
embracing articles on systems, institutions and methods of education, and 
the current intelligence of literature and education, and to make an octavo 
volume annually of at least 600 pages. 

Il. A Liprary or Epvucartion ; to consist of a series of independent treatises 
on the following [among other] subjects, to be issued in parts, and to be 
forwarded with the Journal to subscribers; the several parts or treatises to 
make an octavo volume of at least 600 pages per year. 
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1. A Cataroaue of the best publications on the organization, instruction and 

discipline of schools, of every e, and on the principles of education, in the 
ish, French, and German languages. , 

2. A History or Epucartion, ancient and modern. 

3. An Account or Exementary [nstruction 1x Evrorg, based on the 

of Bache, Stowe, Mann, and others. 

4. Nationan Epucation in Tue Unrrep States ; or contributions to the history 
and improvement of common or public schools, other institutions, means and 
agencies of popular education in the several States (B.) 

5. Scnooz Arcuirecture; or the principles of construction, ventilation, 
warming, acoustics, seating, é&c., applied to school rooms, lecture halls, and 
class rooms, with illustrations. 

6. Norma. Scuoors, and other institutions, means and agencies for the pro 
fessional training and improvement of teachers. 

7. System or Pustic EpucaTion FOR LARGE CITIES AND VILLAGES, with an 
account of the schools and other means of popular education and recreation in the 
principal cities of Europe and in this country. 

8. Syerem or Porutar EpvucaTion FoR SPARSEDLY POPULATED DISTRICTS 
with an account of the schools in Norway and the agricultural portions of other 
countries. 

9. Scnoors or Acricutture, and other means of advancing agricultural 
improvement. 

10. Scnoors oF Science applied to the mechanic arts, civil engineering, &c. 

11. Scuoors or Trapz, Navication, Commerce, &c. 

12. Femare Epucation, with an account of the best seminaries for females in 
this country and in Europe. 

13. Instrrutions ror OrpHans. 

14. Scnoors or Inpusrry, or institutions for truant, idle or neglected children, 
before they have been convicted of crime. 

15. Rerorm Scnoots, or institutions for young criminals. 

116. Houszs or Reruee, for adult criminals. 


17. Seconpary Epvcation, including 1. institutions preparatory to ——_ 


and 2. institutions preparatory to special schools of agriculture, engineering, 


navigation, &c. 

ag onl AND UNIVERSITIES. 

19. Scnoots or Tarotocy, Law, anp Mepicine. 
* 20. Minitary anp Navat Scuoots. 

21. Surrrementary Epvcation, including adult schools, evening schools, 
courses of popular lectures, debating classes, mechanic institutes, &c. 

22. Lisraries, with hints for the purchase, arrangement, catalogueing,; 
drawing and preservation of books, especially in libraries designed for popular 
use, 


e, 


23. Instrrvtions ror THe Dear anp Dus, Buinp, anv Iprors. 

24. Societies FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT oF SciENcE, THE Aarts aND Epv- 
CATION. 

25. Pustic Museums anp GALLeries. 

26. Pusxic Garpens, and other sources of popular recreation. 

27. Epucationat Tracts, or a series of short essays on topics of immediate 
practical importance to teachers and school officers. 

28. Epucationat Briocraruy, or the lives of distinguished educators and 
teachers. 

29. EpucationaL Beneracrors, or an account of the founders and benefactors 
of educational and scientific institutions. 

30. Sexr-Epucation ; or hints for self-formation, with examples of the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties. 

31. Home Epvcarion ; with illustrations drawn from the Family Training 
of different countries. 

32. Epucarionan Nomenciature anpD Inpex; or an explanation of words 
and terms used in describing the systems and institutions of education in differ- 
ent countries, with reference to the books where the subjects are discussed and 
zeated of. 


The Series, when complete, will constitute an Encyciorepid or Epvucation. 
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B. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES; or Contribu- 
tions to the History and Improvement of Common or Public Schools, and other 
means of Popular Education. 

I. Survey of the principal agencies which determine the education of a people 
with an explanation of the American nomenclature of schools and education. 


I. A brief sketch of the action of the General Government im the matter of 
education and schools, i. ¢., mig of Public Lands for educational 


purposes in the several States, Military Academy at West Point, Naval 
School at Annapolis, Education of the Indians. 


Ill. Legislation of each State respecting education, with special reference to the 
organization, administration, and sapport of common or public schools, with an 
outline of the system in operation in 1854, or 1855, in each State. 


IV. Condition of education in each State, according to the Census returns of 
Po 1850, and other reliable sources of information, arranged under the following 


1. ‘honey or Primary Education. 
2. Academic or Secondary Education. 
3. Collegiate or Superior Education, including such institutions as embrace 
@ course of study usually made the condition of granting the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 
4. Professional or Special Education. 
a. Theology. e. Agriculture. i, Fine Arts. 
b. Law. f. Mechanics. . Deaf-mutes. 
c. Medicine. g. Commerce. . Blind. 
d. Engineering. h. Teaching. 1, Idiots. 
5. Supplementary Education 
a. Evening Schools. d. Libraries of Circulation. f. Adult Schools. 
b. Lyceums, e. Libraries of Reference. g- Mechanic Societies, 
c. r, eee of Lectures. 
6. Reformatory Schools. 
7. Orphan Houses. 
8. ion for the encouragement and advancement of science, the arts and 
ucation 
Under each of the above classes of educational institutions and cies, a 
distinction. will be made, as far as practicable, between public oak gateta vate, 
incorporated and individual, general and sectarian, for male and female, ty and 
country. Under each State an outline of the system and a summary of the 

statistics of education will be given for all cities having more than 10,000 

inhabitants. 

V. Educational funds—State, Municipal and Institutional; amount realized 
po Sang tax on property, from permanent funds, and from tuition paid by 
scholars 

VI. Educational buildings ; remarks on their general condition, with illustra- 
tions of a few of the best specimens of each class of buildings. 

VII. Catalogue of Documents relating to the educational systems and institutions 
in each State—with an Index referring to the most important topics presented 
or discussed in each document. 

VIII. Statistical Tables, with a summary of those educational agencies, such 
as the press, ecclesiastical organizations, facilities of locomotion, etc., which 
determine the direction, and defeat or advance the education given in 
schools. 

IX. A brief statement of the educational systems and statistics of the most 
civilized countries of Europe. 

[The above work isin preparation by Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, who has 
visited nearly every State to collect documents, and instituted personal observa- 

tions and inquiries respecting the several points presented in the above plan.] 
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_ BARNARD'S MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. 


4 MANUAL FOR TEACHERS ; OR, A PRACTICAL DISCUSSION OF INSTITUTIONS, MEANS, AND 
AGENCIES, DESIGNED FOR THEIR PROPESSIONAL TRAINING AND 
IMPROVEMENT. 


BY HENRY BARNARD, LL, D. 


H. Cowrrrtawarr & Co., Philadelphia, have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that they have made an arrangement with the Hon. Henry 
Barnard for the publication of a MAN UAL FOR TEACHERS, con- 
taining the results of the author's observations and experience for 
nearly twenty years in the administration of public schools, and the 
study of the subject of school instruction and discipline. 

It will form an octavo volume, of six hundred pages; and will be 
sold for $1.75. It will be published in the course of the year 1856. 
CONTENTS. 

I.—Tue Prorsssion or TEAcuING. 

TL—Qvatitrmes AnD QuauiFicaTion oF A Goop TEACHER. 
TI.—Merans or Proress1onat Trarnine anv IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Education as an Individual. 

2. Visitation and Observation in Good Schools. 

3. Classes in Model Schools. 

4. Practice as Assistants and Monitors. 

5. Courses of Lectures on the History, Organization, Instruction, 
and Discipline of Schools in Colleges and Academies. 

6. Normal Schools or Seminaries exclusively devoted to the 
Training of Teachers. 

7. Itinerating Normal School Agency. 

8. Tonshess tantinetes or Conventions. 

9. Permanent Organization of Teachers for Periodical Meetings 
for Addresses and Conferences. 

10. Examination of Teachers and Inspection of Schools by 
School Officers and Trustees. 

11. Promotion of Teachers from a Lower to a Higher Grade of 
School on open Examinztion. 

12. System of Examination for Admission to the Profession by 
eachers themselves. 

13. The Teacher’s Library; or, a Discriptive Catalogue of tne 
best Books, in the English, German, and French Languages, 
on the History and Principles of Education, the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Public Schools, and the Theory 
and Practice of Teaching. 

14. Educational Periodicals. 

15. Methods of Teaching ; with an Index to the Practice of the best 
Schools and Teachers, as described in Books and Periodicals. 

IV.—Tue Leeat, Pecunrary and Soctat ConDITION OF THE TEACHER, 
1. Legal Rights of the Teacher. 
2. Compensation of the Teacher in Different Countries. 
3. System of Savings and Annuities. 
4. Industrial and Collateral Occupation. 
5. Social Position. 
6. General Condition and Prospects of the Profession. 

This book is designed by the author as a Manual for Teachers in 
Schools of every grade, and as a Text Book for Instruction and Refer- 
ence in every Normal School. 

H. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
No. 207, Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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BARNARDS SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 





SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE ; OR, CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL- 
HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
BY HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 
464 PacEs, OcTAVO. PRICE, $2.00. 
Illustrated with ever 300 Wood Cuts. 

Tue above standard work for architects, school-officers, and teachers, has 
wrought a revolution in the department of which it treats. Since its first publi- 
cation in 1838, more than one hundred and twenty-five thousand copies of the 
original Essay on the Principles of School Architecture, with a portion of the 
Illustrations, have been printed in various forms. It has been furnished, at the 
expense of James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, to every town in the State of New 
York, and by Legislative appropriations, to the several towns in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New Hampshire, and the 
Province of Upper Canada ; and to every District and Library in the State of Ohio, 
and to every Town Library in the State of Indiana. An edition of five thousand 
copies of an abridgment of the work has been circulated among the promoters of 
schools in England, Scotland, and Ireland. difices for Academies, Female Sem- 
inaries, and Common Schools have been erected and furnished after the directions 
and plans set forth in this volume, in every one of the United States, and in several 
countries on the Continent of Europe. The schools of many districts, villages, 
and cities, have been re-organized on the principles of Gradation—or of Primary, 
Secondary, and High Schools advocated by the Author in these pages. 

The volume will be found on examination to contain : 

1. An exposition, from official d ts, of ox errors in the location, 
construction, and furniture of School-houses as they have been heretofore almost 
universally built, even in states where the subject of education has received the 
most attention. 

2. A discussion of the purposes to be answered, and the principles to be observed, 
in structures of this kind. 

3. Descriptions of a variety of plans, adapted to schools of every grade, from 
the Infant School to the Normal School, in a variety of styles, having a Gothic, 
Elizabethan, or classic character, and on a large or small scale of expense ; either 
recommended by experienced educators, or followed in buildings recently erected 
in this country or in Europe. 

4. Numerous illustrations of the most approved modes of constructing and 
arranging seats and desks, and of all recent improvements in apparatus for warm- 
ing and ventilating school-rooms and public halls generally. 

5. A catalogue of maps, globes, and other means of visible illustration, with 
which each grade of school should be furnished, with the price, and place where 
the several articles can be purchased. 

6. A list of books, with an index or table of contents to the most important 
volumes on education, schools, school systems, and methods of teaching, suitable 
for school libraries, with reference to catalogues from which village libraries, may 
be selected. 

7. Rules and regulations for the care and preservation of School-houses, grounds, 
and furniture. 

8. Examples of exercises suitable to the dedication of School-houses to the 
sacred purposes of education. 

9. A variety of hints respecting the classification of schools. 

On receipt of its price ($2,00), we will forward a copy of the Volume, hand 
somely bound to any partof the United States, free of postage. 

H. W. DERBY & CO., 
Cincinnati. 
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BARNARD'S EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE; BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORGANIZATION 
ADMINISTRATION, INSTRUCTION, AND DISCIPLINE OF SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT 
GRADES AND KINDS IN THE PRINCIPAL STATES, 


BY HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 
SECOND EDITION. PRICE $3.00. 

H. Cowrzrrawarr & Co., have purchased the balance of the Edi- 
tion of this large and valuable work. 

It forms an Octavo Volume of 900 pages, in small type, and 
embraces not only the results of Mr. Barnard’s observations in schools 
of different grades, and study of official documents during two visits 
to Europe, but the substance of the elaborate and valuable reports of 
Professor Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., to the Legislature of Ohio, in 1837; 
of President Alexander Dallas Bache, L.L. D., to the Trustees of the 
Girard College of Orphans in Philadelphia, in 1839; of Honorable 
Horace Mann, LL. D., to the Massachusetts Board of Education in 
1846; and of Joseph Kay, Esq., of the University of Oxford, in 1850, 
on the subjects treated of. 

Of this work the Westminster Review, for October, in 1854, says: 

“ With a view to draw such general conclusions as might be available for 
the improvement of educational plans in his own country, he has collected 
and arranged more valuable information and statistics than can be found 
in any one volume in the English language. Under the most varied cir- 
cumstances of government, society, and religion, has the great philan- 
thropic experiment of popular education been tried; and in each case we 
may be sure that some valuable principle has been recognized, and some 
important inductions drawn from facts forced upon the national attention. 
But although we have had some careful reports on the state of education in 
France, Prussia, and more recently in our own country, this is the first 
volume, we believe, which groups under one view the varied experiences 
of nearly all civilized countries.’ 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Common Schools in 
Connecticut, says: 

“We shall not here enlarge upon its merits, but only advise every 
teacher, professional man, school officer, literary man, in fine, every 
one who wishes to be posted up on the great subject of popular education, 
to lose no time in securing the possession of this volume. 

Similar testimony has been borne by many of the best Educational 
Periodicals, School Officers, and Teachers in the country. 

It is indispensable to legislators framing systems of Public In- 
struction ; to Officers and Teachers, called upon to organize, admin- 
ister or teach Primary, Classical, Normal, or Reformatory Schools; 
and to every Educational and School Library. 

On receipt of its price (83.00), we will forward a copy of the 
volume, handsomely bound, by mail, to any part of the United 
States, free of postage. H. COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 
207 Market Street, Philadelphia. 



























































BOOKS ON EDUCATION, SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 





The following catalogue of Books on the Theory and practice of 
Education, and on Schools and School systems, is reprinted with addi- 
tions from Barnard’s Scoot. ArcuirecTure. 

Tae Teacuer: or Moral Influences e ro on aged in the Instruction and 
Government of the young. By Jacob Abbott: with engravings. New 
York: Harper & cutee. 1856. Price $1,00. 353 pages. 

This book wae intended originally by the author to detail the arrange- 
ments which he had found practicable and successful in the organiza- 
tion and management of the Mgunt Vernon School for girls in Boston, 
and was one of the earliest contributions to the educational literature of 
the country, it having been first published in 1832. 








TS. Cu I. Interest in Teaching. Moral R ibility. Multiplicity of 
° Oo 1G | Ane - Ii. i IV. Moral ye io Vv. Weigooe 
Influence. VI. Mount a School. VIL Scheming. VIIl. Reports of 
Teacher's first day. 


Tae Scnoot anp Scuoot-master, by Alonzo Potter, (Bishop of 
Pennsylvania,) and George B. Emerson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Boston: Fowle. and Capen. Price $1.00. 551 pages. 


This volume was prepared at the request of the late James Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the condition and 
wants of common schools in that State. Its general principles and most 
of its details are applicable to similar schools in other parts of the country, 
and, indeed, to all seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. 
Mr. Wadsworth directed a copy of it to be placed in each of the school 
libraries of New York, at his expense, and his noble example was fol- 
lowed in respect to the schools of Massachusetts, by the Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, of Boston. 


OONTENTS, rans t. Introduction. Cuaprer I. Epvucarion or THe Psortx. Sec. L 
What is Education. Sec. 11. Prevailing Errors in regard to the Nature and End of Education. 
Sec. lll. The same Subject continued. Sec. IV. Same Sniper goutuned. Sec. V. What is 
the Education most needed b' 7. American People. Sec. The pion of Education, 
1. To the Individual. See. The Importance of Edueation, 2 To 

Cuapter II. Common aleseen Sec. 1. Relation of Common Schools A other Means of 
Education. Sec. Il. Present State of Common Schools.—1. School-houses. 2 Manners. 3 
Morals. Sec. Ill. Same Subject continued.—4. Intellectual Instruction. I Irregular Attend- 
ance. Sec. 1V. How can Common Seheole be tm ?—1. ey Female Teachera. 
pi —y or — Sch 4.C lid: of Districts. Sec. The 

continued. Organization in Cities.—1. District System. 2. Monito: 3. 
Facher 8 — 4. American system. 5. Diversity of Class-books. Sec. VI. Same Subject, 
contin: —Education of Teachcrs. 

CONTENTS. PART Ul. Introduetion. Boox I. Qvatrrms. Chap. I. Mental and 
Moral, important ina Teacher. Chap. II. Health. Exercise. Diet. Sleep. Recreation. 

= Strupigs. Chap. I. Laws of the Creation. Chap. II. Natural Lwer Chap. 

ewe yr of the Natural Laws. Chap. IV. Higher Studies. Chap. V. Advantages of a 
er’s Life. 

a Ill. Durres. I, To Himself. Self-Culture. Il. To his Pupils, to 
them means of Knowledge ~~ Chap. Ill. To his vee. to forms thine Moral Charac'! beracter Chap. 
IV. To his Pupils, Cebteeiion ° y >, +48 Chap. V. Communication ed Knowledge. 
Chap. VI. To his Fellow-Teachers. To Parents — the Commun 

Boox IV. = ScHoot. Chap. 1 Organization. or ig er Princi- 
ples. Chap. Ill. Teaching: 1. ing. 2. Spelling. < arena Writing. 5. Draw- 
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ing. 6. Arithmetic. 7. Accounts. 8. Geography. 9. History. 10. Physiology. 11. Com 
Chap. IV. Government. 

Booz V. Tue Scuoo1-Hovuss. . 1. Situation. Chap. Il. Size. Chap. Ill. Position 
and Arrangement. Chap. IV. Light. arping. Ventilation. 

Tue Teacner’s Manvat, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1840 pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 
. This work received the prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the 
American Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for “the best Essay on a sys- 
tem of Education best adapted to the Common Schools of our country.” 


CONTENTS. PARTI. Chapter 1. Wr ry Chapter Il. Who are our Schoolmas- 
II. Physical Education. Chapter IV. Intellectual Education. Chapter V. In- 
tellectual Education, continued. Chapter VI. Moral Education. Chapter VII. Recapitulation. 
PART Il. Chapter I. Introductory. Chapter Il. Physical Ed m. Chapter lil. Physi- 
eal Education, continued. Chapter IV. Physical Education, continued. Chapter V. Intellec- 
tual Education. Chapter VI. Intellectual Education, continued. Chapter VII. Intellectual 
Education, continued. er VIII. Intellectual Education, continued. Chapter IX. Intel- 
lectual Education, continued. Chapter X. Intellectual Education, concluded. Chapter XL 
Moral Education. Chapter XII. Moral Education, continued. Chapter XIII. Conclusion. 


Tae Teacuer Tavucut, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the 
Westfield “Academy. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1839. 
pp. 79. Price 37} cents. 

This valuable work was first published in 1833, as “An Abstract of a 
Course of Lectures on School-keeping.” 

State anv Biackxsoarp Exercises, By William A. Alcott. New 
York: Mark H. Newman. Price 37 cents. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, in 1841. The various suggestions and methods 
are highly practical. 

Taseory anv Practice or Teacuine, by David P. P nee 
of the New York State Normal School. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


CONTENTS. Cuaprerl. The Spirit of the Teacher. Carrer II. Ranpenseety ot the 
Teacher. Sec. 1. The Neglected Tree. Sec. Il. Extent of Responsibility. Sec. lL Au- 
burn Prison. Cuaprer Ill. Habits of the Teacher. Cuaprer IV. Literary Qualifications of 
the Teacher. Cuaprer V. Right Views of Eviucation. Cuaprer VI. Right Modes of Teach 
ing. See. 1. Pouring-in Process. Sec. IL Drawing-out Process. Sec. lll. The more Excel- 
lent Mets Sec. 1V. Waking up Mind. Sec. V. Remarks. Cuaprer VII. Conducting Recita 
tions. APTER VIII. Exciting an Interest in Study. Sec. 1. Incentives. Emulation. Sec. 
Il. Prizes and Rewards. Sec. Ill. Proper Incentives. Cuaptrer IX. School Government. 
Sec. 1. Requisites in the Teacher for Government. Sec. Il. Means of securing Good Order. 
Sec. lll. Punishments, Improper, Proper. Sec. 1V. Corporal Punishment. . V. Limita- 
tions and ions. CHAPTER X. School Arrangements. Sec. I. Plan of Day’s Work. 
Sec. Il. Interruptions. Sec. Ul. Recesses. Sec. 1V. Assignment of Lessons. . V. Re- 
views. Sec. VI. Examinations, Exhibitions, Celebrations. Cuaprer XI. The Teacher's Re- 
lation to the Parents of his ’upils. Cuaprer XII. The Teacher’s Care of his Health. Cuap- 
ter XIII. The Teacher’s Relation to his Profession. Cuarrer XIV. Miscellaneous A 
tions. See. 1. Thingsto be avoided. Sec. Il. Things to be performed. Cuaprzer XV. The 
Rewards of the Teacher. 


Hints anp MEtuops For THE USE OF TeacHers. Hartford: Price 
25 cents. 


This volume is made up principally of selections from publications on 
methods of teaching, not easily accessible ; and under each subject dis- 
cussed, reference is made to various volumes, where additional sugges- 
tions can be found. 

Tae District Scwoot as ir was, by one who went to it, (Rev. 
Warren Burton.) New York: J. Orville Taylor, 1838. 

In this amusing picture of “the lights and shadows” of school life as it 
was in New England twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of 
some of our District Schools as they are, will recognize the school-house, 
books, practices, and methods with which they are too fxmiliar. 
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Paysiotocy anp Canistuentcs: for Schools and Families. By 
Catherine E. Beecher. New York: Harper & Brothers. 50 cents. 
58 pages. 

This admirable work, by one who knows the value of health, by its 
loss, from the want in part of the knowledge of those principles which 
it so clearly illustrates, should be owned by every teacher, and illustra- 
ted and taught in every school-room. 

CONTENTS. PART [. Physical Education. II. Laws of Health and Happiness. III. 
Abuses of the Bodily Organs by the American People. IV. Calisthenics.—First Course—School 
room Exercises. Second Coure—Hall E , with illustrations. 

Conressions or a Scuoot-master, by Dr. William A. Alcott. New 
York: Mark H. Newman. Price 50 cents. 

If our teachers will read these confessions of errors of omission and 
commission, and the record which it gives of real excellencies attained by 
the steps of aslow and laborious progress, they will save themselves 
the mortification of the first, and realize earlier the fruits of the last. 
Few men have the moral courage to look their former bad methods so 
directly in the face. Every young teacher should read this book. 

CONTENTS. C#aprer I. My Inrropuction ro ScHoot Keepine. Section 1. Prepara 
tion and eon. Section 11. The Examination. Section 111. My Cogitations. 

Cuaprer il. My Fist Year. Section|. First day of School. Section Il. General Course 


of Instruction. Section III. Particular Errors. Section IV. Religious Exercises. 
Cuapres Ill. My Ssconp Ygar. Section 1. Course of Instruction. Section Il. Serious 





es. 
Cuaprer IV. My Turrp Year. Section!. Complaint to the Grand Jurors. Section II. 
Introduction of a New School Book. Section III. Meeting of the Schools. 
Cuaprer V. Fourts anv Firra Years. Section 1. Modes of Punishing. Section Il. At- 
— to other Employments. Section Ill. Late Evening Visits. Section IV. Studies and 


Cuaprer VI. My Srxre Year. Section 1. Teaching by the Year. Terms and Object. 
Section Il. Description of the School and School-house. ‘Section Ill. First Efforts at Im- 
SS Punctuality. Section IV. Methods and ga Section V. Schools Neglecied 

y Parents. Section VI. Schoul Libraries. Section VII. Improper Company. Example. 

Caapter VII. My Ssventu Year. Section I. Divided Attention. Section Il. Teaching 
on the Sabbath. 

Cuaprer VIII. My E1cuta Year. Section 1. General Account of my School. Section I. 
Causes of Failure. 

Cuaprer IX. My Ninto Year. SectionI. A Novel Enterprise. Section Il. Methods of 
Teaching. Discipline. 

Cuaprer X. My Experrence as aScuoor Visitror. Section 1. Examination of Teachers. 
Section Il. Special Visits to Schools. Section Ill. Meetings for Improvement. Section IV. 
Introduction of a New Reading Book. 

Cuapter XI. My Tent Year tn Scuoot. Section I. Commencement of School. See- 
tion Il. Spelling, Reading, Writing, etc. Section Ill. Teaching G hy. Section IV. A 
Practical Exercise. Section V. Experiment in Teaching Brymology ion VI. Teachin, 
Sow. Section VIL. a aqey * Knowledge. Section VIil. Teaching Pupils to sit stil 
Section 1X. My Moral Influence. Section X. My Ill Health. Section XI. Countenancing the 
Sports of my Pupils. Section XII. Discipline. 

Tue Scnoot Teacner’s Manvat, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign School Society, London. Hartford: Reed & Bar- 
ber, 1839. pp. 223. Price 50 cents. 

The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet, which is the best evidence that could be given of the general 
soundness of the views presented by the English author. 


Teacuinc a Science: Tae Teacner an Artist, by Rev. B. R. 
Hall. New York: Baker & Scribner, 

Corporat Pounisament, by Lyman Cobb. New York: Mark H. 
Newman. 

Scnoot Keepine, by an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia: John 
Grigg, 1831. 

Tue Scnoot-master’s FRIEND, with the Committee-man’s ee 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. pp. 360. New York, Roe Lockwood, 415, Broad- 
way, 1835. 
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Lecrures on Epucarion, by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massa 
ehusetts Board of Education. ton: Fowle & Capen, 1845. Pp. 338. 
Price $1.00. 

This volume embraceseven lectures, most of which were delivered 
before the Annual Common School Conventions, held in the several 
counties of Massachusetts in 1838, °39, °40, 41, and °42. They are pub- 
lished in this form at the request of the Board of Education. No man, 
teacher, committee, parent, or friend of education generally, can read 
these lectures without obtaining much practical knowledge, and without 
being fired with a holy zeal in the cause. 

CONTENTS. Lecture 1. Means and Objects of Common School Education. Lecture Il 
ia! Preparation, a prerequ:s:te to Teaching. Lecture HI. The Necessity of Education in 
a Repub ican Goverumeut. ‘ure 1V. What God does, and what He leaves for Mau to do, ip 


the work of E:tucation Lecture V An Histor cal View of Education; showing its Dignity 
its ion. Lecture VI On District Schoul Libraries. Lecture VII. On School Pun- 
ishmeuts. 


Locke anv Mitton on Epvcation. Boston: Gray & Brown, 1830, 

Tue Epocation or Moruers, by L. Aimé-Martin. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1843. 

Epvcation ano Heavrs, by Amariah Brigham. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon, 1843. 

Dr. Caannine on Setr Cuttrure. Boston: Monroe & Co. Price 
33 cents. 


Miss Ssvewick on Serr Training, on Means anp Enns. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


These two volumes,—the first written with special reference to young 
men, and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, 
who would make their own individual character, attainments, and con- 
duct, the basis of All improvement in their profession. 

The following works have special reference to instruction in Infant and 
Primary Schools: 

Exercises ror THE Senses. London: Charles Knight & Co. Pub 


lished under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
fal Knowledge. 

Lessons on Onsec'rs: as given to children between the s of six 
and eight, in a Pestalozzian School at Cheam, Sussex, by C. Mayo. 
London: Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, Fleet street, 1845. 

Lessons on SHELLs, us given to children between the ages of eight 
and ten, and by the author of “Lessons on Objects.” London: Seeley, 
Burnside & Seeley, 1846. 

Patterson’s Zootocy ror Scuoots. London. 

Movet Lessons ror Inrant Scnoot Teacuers, by the author of 


“ Lessons on Objects.” Parts I. and II. London: Seeley, Burnside & 
Seeley, 1846. 


Wivpersein’s Inrant System. London: James S. Hodgson, 112 
Fleet street. 


Wivperspin’s Evementary Epucation. London: James S. Hodgson. 
Cuameers’ Epucationat Courst,—Inrant Epvucation, from two to 
ax years ofage. Edinburgh: W. R. Chambers. 


Practicat Epucation, by Maria Edgeworth. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1835. , 
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Tae Teacuer anp Parent; a Treatise upon Common School Edu- 
cation. By Charles Northend. New York: A.S.Barnes& Co. Price 
75 cents. 

This is a valuable treatise, full of practical suggestions to teachers 
aud parents, by one who has felt the want of such suggestions while act- 
ing as teacher of the Epes Grammar School in Salem, and more re- 


cently as Superintendent of Public Schools. in Danvers, Mass. 


CONTENTS, PART L Cuaprer l. Common Schools. Il. The Teacher. IL Thorough 
Knowledge, Apturss to Teach, Accuracy, Patience. and Perseverance. IV. Candor. Truth- 
fuluess, and Courteousness. V [ugenuity, Iud.viduality. VI. K ndaess, Geutieness, For- 
bearance, and Cieeriuluess. VU. Commou Sense. Kuowledge of Human Nature, General 
Iniormation, Desire to do Good aud Hopeiuiness. VILL Correct Moral Priucipics, Exem- 
plary Hab.ts aud Deportment; Dil gence. IX. Neatness and Order; Scif-Control. X Ear- 
Ocstuess, Energy, Guthusiasm, XL Judgment and Prudence; System and Puuctual.ty ; In- 
d+ pendence, XIL Professional Feeling and lutere-t: a Deep and Well-grounded Luterest in 
Teaching. X11 Meaus of Improvemeut. XIV Teaching. XV_ Disc.piue. XVI Means 
of Lateresting Pup:isaud Parents XVII. Moral loetruction. XVIII Emulation and Pr:zes. 
XIX. Primary Schools. XX. Lessous and Recitatious. XX!. Exam:nations and Exhibi- 
tious. XXII Mutiplecityo: Srudies. XXIIL Reading. XXIV. Spelling. XXV_ Pecvman- 
ship. XXVI. oe 5 XXVII. Grammar. XXVIII. Letter Writing and Composition. 

IX Arithmetic. . Book-Keeping ; Declamation. XXXI. Singing. XXXII. Mis- 
Ceilaneous, 

PART IL Cuaprer I. Introductory Remarks. II. School Houses. III. Childrenshould 
not be sent to School too Young. IV To Prov.de Good Teachers. V. School Supervision. 
VI. Parents should Encourage the Teacher. VII. Specific Duties. VIII. Candor and Chari- 
tableness. IX. H.gh and Houorabie Motives. 


American Evocation ; its Principles and Elements. By Edward 
D. Mansfield. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1853. 

This is a philosophical discussion of the principles, and not a practical 
treatise on the modes of instruction, in the several subjects treated of. 

CONTENTS. Caaprer I. The idea of a Republic. II. Means of perpetuating Civil and 
Religious L..berty. Ll The idea of American Education. IV. The Teacher—his qualifica- 
tions, teaching, and character. V The idea of Science. VI. The Utility of Mathematics. 
VIL, The Utility of Astronomy. VIII. The Utility of History. IX. The Science of Language. 
X. Literature a Means of Education. XI Conversation an Iustructor XII. The Constitu- 
tion the Law-book of the Nation. XI] The B ble the Law-book from Heaven. XIV. 
The Education of Women. Elementary Ideas. The Future. 


Tue Teacuer’s Institute; or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. 
By William B. Fowle. Boston: Lemuel N. Ide, 1849. Price 75 cents. 


Mr. Fowle has had a long and successful experience as a teacher, par- 
ticularly in the monitorial system, and has been eminently successful in 
conducting the exercises of Teachers’ Institutes, or gatherings of young 
teachers for the purpose of instruction, in the matter and manner of 
teaching. This volume embraces the results of his experience, both as 


a teacher of children and of teachers. 


CONTENTS. Reading. Spelling. Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. Writing. Drawing. 
Lectures ou Geography. Remarks on Geography. Lecture on the Uses and Abuses of Mem- 
ory. English Grammar. Composition. Letters ou the Monitorial System. Remarks on 
= Use of Monitors. Neatness. The Opening and Closing of School. Music. Emulation 
and Discip! asamisinal 

Popuctar Epvucarion ; for the use of Teachers and Parents. By Ira 
Mayhew. New York: Burgess & Cady. Price 75 cents. 


This Treatise was prepared and published in accordance with a reso- 
lution of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 


Michigan, by the author, while Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


CONTENTS. Cxaprer I. In what does a correct Education consist? I. The Import- 
ance of Physical Education. UI. Physical Education—The Laws of Health. IV. The Laws 
of Health—Philosophy of Respiration. V The Nature of Intellectual and Moral Education. 
V1. The Education of the Five Senses. VII. The Necessity of Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion. Vill, The Importance of Popular Education. Education dissipates the Evils of Igno 
rance. E:ucation increases the productiveness of Labor. Education diminishes Pauperism 
and Crime. Education increases human Happiness. IX. Political Necessity of Nationa 
Education. The Practicability of National Education. X. The Means of Universal Educa 
tion. Good School-houses should be provided. Well-qualified Teachers should be em 

loyed. Schools should continue through the Year. Every Child should attend School 
Tne redeeming Power of Common Schoo: Index. 
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The following works will exhibit a pretty full view of the progress and 
condition of education in Europe. 

Smirn’s History or Epucation. Harper & Brothers. Price 50 
cents. ‘ 

This work is substantially an abridgement of the great German work 
of Schwartz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its his 
torical view of the subject, but for the discussion of the general principles 
which should be recognized in every system of education. 

Biser’s Memoir oF Pestatozzi, and his planof Education. London: 
I. Souter, 1831. 

Epvcationat Institutions oF Dr. Fectensers, with an Appendix 
containing Woodbridge’s Sketches of Hofwyl. London: Longman, 
1842. 

Report on Epccation in Europe, by Alexander Dallas Bache. 
Philadelphia: Lydia R. Bailey, 1829. pp. 666. 

Report on Evementary Instruction 1n Evrors, by Calvin E. 
Stowe, D. D. Boston: Thomas H. Webb & Co. Price 31 cents. 

Seventa Annvat Report of the Secretary of the (Massachusetts) 
Board of Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston: Fowle and 
Capen. Price 25 cents. 

These three reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the 
best teachers in Europe, and enable ‘1im to profit by the observations and 
experience of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory 
course of study and practice at home, to the best methods of classification, 
instruction, and government of schools, as pursued abroad. 

Account or THe Epincurcr Sessionat Scoot, Edinburgh, by 
John Wood. Boston: Monroe & Francis, 1830. 

Cousin’s Report on Pusiic Instruction in Prussia, translated 
by Sarah Austin. New York: Wiley & Long, 1835. 

Wi.tim on Tae Epvucation oF THE Peopte, translated from the 
French by Prof. Nichol. Glasgow: 1847. 

Manvat or Tae System or Primary Instruction pursued in the 
model schools of the British and Foreign School Society. London: 1839. 

Minutes oF THE ProceepINGs oF THE CoMMITTEE oF CoUNCIL oN 
Epvcartion, from 1838 to 1844. London: 8 vols. 

Stow’s Training System, as pursued in the Glasgow Normal Semi- 
nary. Edinburgh: 1840. 

An Ovt.ine of THE Metuops or TEacuine, in the Model School of 
the Board of National Education for Ireland. Dublin: I. S. Folds, 1840, 
— Report on Primary Instruction tn Hottanp. London: 
1835. 
app Report on Epvcation tn Austria, Bavaria, &c. Paris: 


Hicxson’s Account or THE Dutcu anp German Scnoots. London: 
Taylor and Walton, 1840. 

INTRODUCTION To THE Sctence anD Art or EpucatTion anv Instruc- 
TION For Masters or Paimary Scuoots, by B. 8. Denzel, President of 
Royal Training College for School-masters at Esslingen. 6 vols. Stut- 
gard, 1839. 


This 1s considered the most complete German Treatise on the subject 
























































Apparatus and Furniture 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“ Good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the poorest.” 























Cotteces anp Acapemies have ever valued the means of VISIBLE 
ILLUSTRATION. Is there not equal and even greater necessity for such 
means in our Public Schools? Has not the time come when this necessity 
shall be acknowledged, and the mental wants of the children be supplied t 
Believing that public opinion will answer affirmatively, the 


Holbrook School Apparatus Manufacturing Company, 


will endeavor to meet this want, and to.furnish whatever is needed to make 
&@ COMPLETE OUTFIT for Public Schools of every grade. Please call at the 


TEACHERS HOME, No. 29 Asylum 8t., Hartford, Conn. 


where may be found 
School Furniture, Maps, Charts, Magnets and Standard Educational Works. 
It is designed to make the Teachers’ Home supply every want of every teacher. 
Will not teachers help us by their suggestions ? 
All orders should be addressed to the undersigned, at Hartrorp, Conn. 
F. C. BROWNELL, Sec’y 
of Holbrook Sch, App. Mf’g 











CUBE ROOT BLOCK. 

For illustrating Square and Cube Roots, but especially the latter, this sec- 
tional block is admirably adapted, and for convenience is unsurpassed. What 
teacher will be without one when he can buy it for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS? 
But pistricts should provide this and all other apparatus needed. “Price 25, 
Extra, 50; Double, 75. * 















THE PRIMARY DRAWING SLATE, 

Teaches the right manner of holding the pen; gives copies of writing let 
ters, both small and capitals ; furnishes a variety of drawing copies, which 
may be much extended by purchasing the Drawine Book, a geen to 
accompany the slate; answers every purpose of the ordinary slate; and is 
NOISELESS. Prices according to size. Also, Dounte Siates covered with 
leather, for older pupils, and convenient for business men. 














assortment of School Apparatus, Furniture 
ured at the Tzacuers’ Home, Hartford 
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A set of GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS, for $1.25 to $1.50. 


These will give pupils definite ideas of the shape of solids, far better than 

peave description, and much more a os any drawings can. We 

w nothing better. For explaining the Rules for Mensuration or Solid 
Measurement, they afford the only proper means. 
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PAaRALLELOPIPEDS. 


Can be found at the Teacnens’ Home, 29 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


(Cuts of Spheres, Spheroids, Prisms, Pyramids, Cones, &c., in the Set of Solids, are on next 
page—unless omitted.) 





GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS — continued. 





Opiate SpuEror. SPHERE. Proiate SPHEROID. 


= 











PYRAMID aND Frustum. Cone axp Frustum. 
The Holbrook School Apparatus Mf’g Co., furnish these, and a variety of 
Apparatus for Schools of all grades. Also, Maps, Charts, Educational 
orks, School Furniture of the best kinds, &c. &c. Address at Hartford, 


Conn., 
F. C. BROWNELL, Sec’y. 














SCHOOL APPARATUS AND FURNITURE. 


A Turrestriat Giosz, strongly made, of firm material, and so mounted 
on a simple pedestal that it can be readily removed and suspended by a cord, 
and thus be displayed conveniently for familiar illustrations to a class. It is 
of a convenient size for common use in the school-room, as it can be easily 
held in the hand, or round the class, and yet answers all the main ends 
of the r sized globes. It is the prettiest and cheapest globe known in the 
market. ice, $1.00. 





TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


A Hemispnere Goss supplies a want long felt, viz., an illustration, which 
any child can understand, of the reason of the curved lines on a map, and shows 
how the flat surface is a proper representation of a globe. It is the result of a 
suggestion from a practical teacher. ‘Two hemispheres are united by a hinge, 
and when closed, a neat little globe is presented ; when opened, two maps are 
seen, showing the continents, as if through transparent hemispheres 
Price, 75 cents. 

















Hemispuere Gioss. 











SOHOOL APPARATUS AND FURNITURE. 
Tx turin is designed to illustrate the various phenomena 
relations of the Sun, Moon and Earth to each other ; the succession 
night, the change of the seasons, the change of the Sun’s declination, the 

t lengths of day and night, the changes of the moon, the harvest moon, 
precession of the equinoxes, the differences of a so!ar and apn yen 
, &e. The Moon revolves around the Earth, and both together the 
> = Sun, Earth and Moon revolve around a common center of gravity. 
i .00, 
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The PLaneTaRivmM or ORRERY, represents the proportional size and relative 
position of the Planets composing the Solar System, except the asteroids, and 
shows their annual revolutions. A correct idea of the Solar System is seldom 
received, except by such aid. With it, we see the Planets and their Moons 
circling round their common centre, each in its separate orbit, and occupyiug 
its own place in the Ecliptic—and system is developed from the seeming 
of the stars. Price, $10.00. Brass Orrery, $12,50 and 15,00. 




















The Holbrook School App. Mf’g Co. furnish these, with a variety of other 
Apparatus ; also, School Furniture, Ink Wells, Educational Works, Outline 
and other s, School Registers, Charts, &e., &c., and the various copven- 
iences for the School-room. 

Please call at the Tzacuenrs’ Home, No. 29 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn., 
or address F. C. BROWNELL, Sec’y. 














SCHOOL APPARATUS AND FURNITURE. 


a oe 

Tue CevestiaL Spuere represents the Earth (a) surrounded by the great circles 
of the heavens; the Meridians (d) equator (f ) and ecliptic (e). The ecliptic is 
divided into twelve equal parts showing the twelve signs of the zodiac ; and its 
northern edge is marked with the days of the year. The axis (g) may be inclined 
at any angle desired, by loosening the thumb screw (c) (see 2 and 3.) A horizon 
plane (5) is attached, by which the real horizon of any place on the globe may be 
shown, also the comparative lengths of day and night on any part of the earth, 
and at any season ; the rising and setting of the sun ; the Sun’s appearance at the 
North Pole, and its place in the Ecliptic on any day in the year. Paice, $6.00. 





HOLBROOK'S 
CELESTIAL SPHERE. 


A supply of good and cheap Apparatus for schools of all grades, and especially 
designed for public schools, is furnished by the Holbrook School Apparatus Co. 
Also standard works on Education, School Furniture, Maps, Charts, Magnets, 
School Registers, Ink Wells, Double and Noiseless Drawing and High School 


Slates, &c., &e. Office at 29 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
Address, F.C. BROWNELL Sec’y. 
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Holbrook School Apparatus Mannfacturing Co, 
No. 29, Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


PRICE LIST, April, 18sec. 
Common School Set.—Price, $20. 


Pee we et US ae 4 eee 
aR ae ae 

3. Geometrical Solids, . . . . . . . . . 125 Extra, $1.50 

4. Terrestrial Globe, (5inch,). . . . .. 1.00 

5. Numeral Frame,.-. . ..:+. =.=. =. 5 Nol, 62} 

6. Hemisphere Globe, . . . ...'... 1 

7. Cube Root Block, (Extra,). .. . . . . + .50 Double, .75 
Test Bek, ew ck ww we. ed. +. BYE Cob, .. 20 

O.. Magee Pe. + tet ce 25 .37 .50 & upwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
10. Brass Mounted Orrery, . . ~ . . $12.50 and $15.00 
11. Brass Mounted Celestial Sphere, . - 6.00 
12. Lane’s Mechanical Paradox, . . . . 2.50 5.00 and upwards. 
18. Pointing Re@e, see eG tw el CO 75 
14. Double Slates, No.1, . . . . . . 45 No.2, .56 
15. Holbrook’s Noiseless Drawing Slates, No. 1, .20 No. 2, .25 
16. Holbrook’s Drawing Book, . . . . « .08 


OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS. 


FROM HENRY BARNARD, LL, D, (SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT.—CONNECTICUT, 1853.) 


“There is but ‘one opinion among our most enlightened educators and teachers, 
as to the manifold uses to which such articles of apparatus’ as comprise this Set 
(Holbrook’s Twenty Dollar Set) can be applied, in making more clear to the 
comprehension of the young, difficult processes not only in the early stages of 
education, but in illustrating the most useful and interesting principles in the 
entire range of common school studies. Every article of the Apparatus manu- 
factured under the resolution of the last General Assembly, is intended to employ 
the eye and hand of the pupil, and thus make the hours of study more pleasant, 
the ideas gained more clear and practical, and the impression on the memory 
more vivid and casily recalled.”” Address, F. C. BROWNELL, See’y. 

§3™ See second and fourth fourth pages. Hartrorp, Conn. 














OPINIONS OF EDUCATORS 


- RESPECTING HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
FROM HENRY BARNARD, LL. D. (SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT.—CONNECTICUT, 1853.) 


“ There is but one opinion among our most enlightened educators and teachers, 
as to the manifold uses to which such articles of apparatus as comprise this Set 
(Holbrook’s Twenty Dollar Set) can be applied, in making more clear to the com- 
prehension of the young, difficult processes not only in the early stages of educa- 
tion, but in illustrating the most useful and interesting principles in the entire range 
of common school studies. Every article of the Apparatus manufactured under 
the resolution of the last General Assembly, is intended to employ the eye and 
hand of the pupil, and thus make the hours of study more pleasant, the ideas 
gained more clear and practical, and the impression on the memory more vivid and 
easily recalled.” 

FROM HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, (SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT—CONNECTICUT, 1855.) 

“ These articles of apparatus in the hands of a competent teacher, may be applied 
to manifold uses in the school-room. On many points which would otherwise 
remain involved in doubt and obscurity, they enable the pupil to acquire clear ideas 
almost ata glance. As to their utility, there is no question in the mind of any 
intelligent teacher or educator who has used or examined them. No school-house 
in the state should be without ‘a complete Set.” 





FROM HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, (SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT—-MAINE, 1855.) 


“Through the kindness of the Holbrook School Appparatus Manufacturing 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., [ am enabled to lay before you cuts of Holbrook’s 
Common School Apparatus, * * * The importance of an apparatus for the 
illustration of many of the studies pursued in our schools can not be over-estimated. 
By this means of instruction in the hands of a skillful teacher, the pupil will 
receive a much more definite idea of what is meant to be conveyed by the words 
of a rule, and a far more satisfactory conviction of the truthfulness of the principle 
sought to be demonstrated, than can be received in any other way. * * * 
Superintending School Committees should thoroughly investigate this subject, and 
bring its consideration before other school officers, school districts and teachers.” 


HON, C. H. WILEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA—(FOURTH 
ANNUAL LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS, 1856.) 


“T would also recommend the introduction of simple and cheap apparatus for 
the illustration of studies taught. I have taken much pains to find a set adapted to 
our use, and am happy to say I have succeeded, there being a Set costing only Twenty 
Dollars, made by the Holbrook School Apparatus Manufacturing Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., answering exactly to my desires.” 


FROM HON. THOMAS H, BURROWES—(PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, MAY, 1856.) 


“ Hotsroor’s Scientiric Apparatus, Manufactured by the Holbrook School’ 
Apparatus Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn.” “We met Josiah Hol- 
brook, the originator of the introduction of philosophical apparatus into Common 
Schools, more than twenty years ago, and were then struck with the single-hearted 
zeal, great sincerity and unselfishness of the man. It would cheer his spirit, were 
he still of earth, to see his darling project, coming as it is, into general favor. 
Scarcely a respectable country book-store is now without his Apparatus in its win- 
dows, and a supply amongst its stock of indispensable articles to meet the wants 
of the age. Every large city has an establishment exclusively for their sale ; and 
few accomplished teachers are content without the ownership of a set. No better 
investment can be made of the teacher’s first earnings. As well might a lawyer 
be without his Digest, a carpenter without his saw, or a farmer without his 
plow, as a teacher without Apparatus. 

All orders should be addressed to 
F. C. BROWNELL, Sec’y. 


Hartford, Conn. 














WOODCOCK’S PLAN OF ARRANGING SCHOOL DESK’S. 


Diaconat Anrancement or Scnoot Dasxs. 
Vine, Wooncock, of Swanzey, New Hampshire, has taken out a patent for an 
improvement in the arrangement of Desks and Seats in school-rooms, which is 
exhibited in the following Diagram. 





The room represented is 30 feet by 32, and will seat Firry-Six Scholars, pro- 
viding each with a chair, and a desk, each desk being 2 feet long, and 16 inches 
wide, leaving the two side aisles each 2 feet 9 inches wide, and the seven other 
aisles, each 18 inches wide, with a sufficient open space in front, for the teachers 
desks and evolutions of the school. The same room arranged on Mr. Woodcock’s 
patented plan will seat Seventy-Six scholars, with similar desks and chairs, and a 
similar open space in aisles, In addition to this economy of room, Mr, Woodcock 
claims, and we think justly, that this diagonal arrangement gives to each scholar 
all the advantages of a single desk each, facilitates the inspection of the schvol by 
the teacher, and adds to its efficiency, by enabling teacher and scholars to perform 
their respective duties with the least interference. Each pupil can take a position 
in the aisle in a line with his seat without interfering with the pupil before or 
behind him, or with those in the adjoining range of seats. 

Mr. Woodcock has made arrangement, with J. L. Ross, Manufacturer of 
School Furniture, in Boston, and New York, to introduce any of his style of chairs 
and desks on his plan. 

Address, Vinci. Wooncock, 


Swanzey, Cheshire County, N. H. 
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